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“We change old yeares annoy to new delight .’ —SPENSER. 


A very satisfactory vacation journey it was. And the reason was 
that the women planned it. 

For the men, whose careless conversation on education you were fol- 
lowing in our July number, dear reader, were, at the moment this 
journey was planned, all hard at work on the hardest duty of the lives 
of men who are conpected with the press. As attached to several daily 
journals of immense influence (whatever that may mean), they had been 
directed to visit as many Commencements as possible, as “own corre- 
spondents ;” and they were daily writing long letters home to their respec- 
tive offices, distinguishing, as best they could, between Mr. Jones’s oration 
on “ Modern Progress,” delivered before the literary societies in the 
morning, and Mr. Smith’s on “ Progressive Antiquity,” delivered before 
the associated literati in the afternoon. For each correspondent, the pro- 
gramme was one oration in the morning ; collation of tongue, ham, and |. 
lobster salad at noon; another oration in the afternoon; tea at the 
hotel ; exhibition of literary societies in the evening; work from ten to 
three, writing out notes and so on. A good “ own correspondent ”’ can 
attend twenty commencements in a month in this way, if he have * fleet 
horses,” as they used to say in Grafton, and miss noconnections. Thus 
was it that the ladies were left at home. 

They were planning for this holiday journey together. Mrs. Ingham 
had flatly said that she had had enough of the White-Mountain hotels. 
The last year she was there, she and her oldest daughter were put on 
one mattress on the floor of a billiard-room, while her husband and a 
Texan stock-grower, slept on another mattress in the bar-room. The 
bride of the Texan stock-grower was on a third mattress in the dining- 
room, with a deaf old maid from Quebec, who could not be made to 
understand, when they were waked at six, that they must get up 
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before the early breakfast there. She did not mean to breakfast till 

ten. : 

It was all in vain that Anna Haliburton expatiated on the spring 
bedsteads at Greely’s at Waterville ; upon being a thousand feet: higher 
than anybody else in America; upon Mrs. Greely’s perfect bread, and 
upon the trout and raspberries : Polly Ingham would hear none of it. 

* Why not Marblehead Neck?” said Julia Hackmatack. 

** Because we have no house. If your husband had only taken up 
with that excellent Mr. Oberlin’s offer, who was ready to build him a 
house there for a hundred dollars, — why we could all have made you a 
visit ; which would have been very pleasant to you, for all of: those 
houses have three rooms, besides the kitchen and attic. And I know 
you would like frying potatoes for us, if the days were warm. But as 
George would not build the house, why, we cannot make you the visit.” 

So the plans for a journey seemed to stop where they began; and 
they fell to talking about other things. Fausta Carter had been enter- 
taining herself reading our September number in manuscript, as it lay all 
ready for the printers. She asked Anna if she had read the third part 
of the “Syrian Pilgrimage,” and quoted something from Coquerel’s 
sketch of the Sea of Galilee. To her amazement Anna only an- 
swered by clapping her hands. 

* Perfection!” said she; ‘* let us cut loose, as Syrians do. Perfection!” 

“Cut loose ?” said Fausta, dropping seventy-seven stitches in her alarm. 

“Child of mortality!” said Anna, all excited, “do you not see? 
In this stable are four horses eating their heads off. At Beverly there 

“are six more. The day these wretched men get home they shall rest ; 
the ten horses shall go to Plymouth with Britt and Halvorson, both of 
them old campaigners. Don’t you see?” 

Fausta said blandly that she saw nothing; but she said it in a 
broken way, between the syllables which also stated that she had picked 
up stitches forty-six and forty-seven. Julia Hackmatack laughed so 
that they were afraid she would not “ come to.” 

So poor Anna had to explain, even more definitely. Having given 
the men one day to settle their affairs, they would all go to Plymouth 
and eat salmon for dinner, not horned pout, Mr. Agassiz. They should 
then sit on the piazza of the Pemigewasset, till all the travellers had 
gone. Then the five side-saddled horses, and the five with Mexican 
saddles, would be brought round, and the ten ladies and gentlemen 
would mount, and ride up the valley. ‘ And, my dear Fausta, just as 
you are beginning to get the least bit travel-worn, we shall come out on a 
lovely opening by the road; and you will see the American flag flying, 
and a cheery fire burning, and Michael Britt rubbing his hands and 
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looking well satisfied, and Halvor Halvorson chopping wood, and five 
lovely tents pitched, and in each tent an iron bedstead with a 
bed on it, and a mattress on the ground. And then, dear Fausta, you 
will be lifted off your horse, and you will find it delicious to lie on the 
mattress, while Michael is frying a few trout, and a few thin slices of 
dry potato, well wiped in a towel; and, after a few minutes, you will 
drink such a cup of coffee as you never drank in your life, and you will 
drink it under the open sky; and then you will go to bed, and sleep as 
you have not slept since you were at Mrs. Merriam’s boarding-school. 
And, the next morning, you will wake fresh and alert, for another such 
day, and another such night. I, who am captain of the party, shall tell 
the men to go about ten’ miles farther up the valley, and find a good 
place for a camp ; and they will do so; and so we shall lope along and 
loaf along as we choose. If there is to be any sleeping on the ground, 
it shall be sleeping under canvas. If there is to be any travelling, it 
shall be travel to stop where we choose.” 

“ Do they have to get up very early?” asked Fausta with some anxiety. 

But Anna explained, with decision, that they would get up when they 
chose. In Syria the travellers start early, because the noonday is so 
very hot. But, in the White Mountains, she should let them have as 
much time as they wanted for morning bath and breakfast ; and an hour 
after breakfast they would start, to go where they listed. When the 
day became a little warm, and the riding not so pleasant, they would 
stop in some lovely boskage, tether the horses, spread shawls on the 
ground, get out the novels, the water-colors, the portfolios, and, —‘* Do 
not think we starve, Fausta, — the haversacks, with lunch.” 

“While we are lying there, those who are not asleep will see the 
slower wagons, with the tents and trunks, march by us on the high 
road. Let them go, we do not care for them till night. Then, when 
we have lunched, and napped, and your husband has come down the 
ravine with his string of trout, and you have narrowed to eleven 
stitches, and Polly has washed in her little sketch of the old spruce, 
and I have written my long-deferred letter to Count Bismarck on the 
government of Lorraine, or done whatever else I choose to do, I shall 
call to saddle. Your husband will fling you gracefully to your seat. I 
shall climb to mine from a fallen hemlock log, and we shall ride on 
happily to supper. Is not that the true way to travel?” 

To this they all agreed. And, because the women were agreed, 
the men had to agree when they came home. So they started on this 
charming expedition ; and it was thus that the oldest system of travel of 
the oldest region of the Old World was introduced, in this new-born 
summer, in the virgin forests of the New. 
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PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
COMFORT. 


In all John’s hours of sorrow and 
trouble, the instinctive feeling of 
his heart was, to go back to the mem- 
ory of his mother; and the nearest to 
his mother was his sister Grace. In 
this hour of his blind sorrow, he 
walked directly over to the little cot- 
tage on Elm Street, which Grace and 
her husband had made a perfectly 
ideal home. 

_ When he came into the parlor, 
‘Grace and Rose were sitting together 
with an open letter lying between 
them. It was evident that some cri- 
sis of tender confidence had passed 
between them; for the tears were 
hardly dry on Rose’s cheeks. Yet it 
was not painful, whatever it was; for 
her face was radiant with smiles; 
and John thought he had never seen 
her look so lovely. At this moment, 
the truth of her beautiful and lovely 
womanhood, her sweetness and noble- 
ness of nature, came over him, in bit- 
ter contrast with the scene that he 
had just passed through and the wo- 
man that he had left. 

“What do you think, John,” said 
Grace; “we have some congratula- 
tions here to give! Rose is engaged 
to Harry Endicott.” 

“ Indeed!” said John. 
joy.” 

“ But what is the matter, John?” 
said both women, looking up, and see- 
ing something unusual in his face. 

“ Oh, trouble! ” said John, —“trou- 
ble upon us all. Gracie and Rose, 
the Spindlewood Mills have failed.” 

“Ts it possible ?” was the exclama- 
tion of both. 


“T wish her 


“Yes, indeed!” said John; “ you 
see, the thing has been running very 
close for the last six months; and 
the manufacturing business has been 
looking darker and darker. But still 
we could have stood it if the house of 
Clapham & Co. had stood; but they 
have gone to smash, Gracie. Ihada 
letter thgs morning, telling me of it.” 

Both women stood a moment as if 
aghast; for the Ferguson property 
was equally involved. 

“Poor papa!” said Rose; “this 
will come hard on him.” 

“T know it,” said John bitterly. 
“Tt is more for others that I feel than 
for myself, — for all that are involved 
must suffer with me.” 

“ But, after all, John dear,” said 
Rose, “ don’t feel so about us at any 
rate. We shall do very well. Peo- 
ple that fail honorably always come 
right side up at last; and, John, how 
good it is to think, whatever you lose, 
you cannot lose your best treasure, — 
your true noble heart, and your true 
friends. I feet this minute that we 
shall all know each other better, and 
be more precious to each other, for 
this very trouble.” 

John looked at her through his 
tears. 

“ Dear Rose,” he said, “ you are an 
angel; and from my soul I congratu- 
late the man that has got you. He 
that has you would be rich, if he lost 
the whole world.” 

“You are too good to me, all of 
you,” said Rose. “But now, John, 
about that bad news —let me break 
it to papa and mamma; I think 
I can do it best. I know when they 
feel brightest in the day; and I don’t 
want it to come on them suddenly: 
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but I can put it in the very best 
way. How fortunate that I am just 
engaged to Harry! Harry is a per- 
fect prince in generosity. You don’t 
know what a good heart he has; 
and it happens so fortunately that 
we have him to lean on just now. 
Oh! I’m sure we shall find a way out 
of these troubles, never fear.” And 
Rose took the letter, and left John 
and Grace together. 

“Q Gracie, Gracie!” said John, 
throwing himself down on the old 
chintz sofa, and burying his face in 
his hands, “ what a woman there is ! 
O Gracie! I wish I was dead! Life 
is played out with me. I haven’t the 
least desire to live. I can’t get a 
step farther.” 

“O John, John! don’t talk so!” 
said Grace, stooping over him. 
“Why, you will recover from this! 
You are young and strong. It will 
be settled; and you can work your 
way up again.” 

“It is not the money, Grace; I 
could let that go. It is that I have 
nothing to live for,—nobody and 
nothing. My wife, Gracie! she is 
worse than nothing, — worse, oh! in- 
finitely worse than nothing! She is 
a chain and a shackle. She is my 
obstacle. She tortures me and hin- 
ders me everyway and everywhere. 
There will never be a home for me 
where she is; and, because she is 
there, no other woman can make a 
home for me. Oh, I wish she would 
go away, and stay away! I would 
not care if I never saw her face 
again.” 

There was something shocking and 
terrible to Grace about this outpour- 
ing. It was dreadful to her to be the 
recipient of such a confidence, to 
hear these words spoken, and to 
more than suspect their truth. She 
was quite silent for a few moments, 
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as he still lay with his face down, 
buried in the sofa-pillow. 

Then she went to her writing- 
desk, and took out a kttle ivory minia- 
ture of their mother, came and sat 
down by him, and laid her hand on 
his head. 

“ John,” she said, “look at this.” 

He raised his head, took it from 
her hand, and looked at it. Soon 
she saw the tears dropping over it. 

“ John,” she said, “let me say to 
you now what I think our mother 
would have said. The great object of 
life is not happiness; and, when we 
have lost our own personal happiness, 
we have not lost all that life is worth 
living for. No, John, the very best of 
life often lies beyond that. When we 
have learned to let ourselves go, then 
we may find that there is a better, a 
nobler, and a truer life for us.” — “I 
have given up,” said John in a husky 
voice. I have lost all.” — “Yes,” re- 
plied Grace steadily, “ I know perfect- 
ly well that there is very little hope 
of personal and individual happiness 
in your marriage for years to come. 
Instead of a companion, a friend, and 
a helper, you have a moral invalid te 
take care of. But, John, if Lillie had 
been stricken with blindness or insan- 
ity or paralysis, you would not have 
shrunk from your duty to her; and, 
because the blindness and the paraly- 
sis are moral, you will not shrink from 
it, will you? You sacrifice all your 
property to pay an indorsement for a 
debt that is not yours; and why do 
you do it? Because society rests on 
every man’s faithfulness to his engage- 
ments. John, if you stand by a busi- 
ness engagement with this faithful- 
ness, how much more should you stand 
by that great engagement which con- 
cerns all other families and the stabil- 
ity of all society. Lillie is your wife. 
You were free to choose ; and you chose 
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her. She is the mother of your child ; 
and, John, what that daughter is to 
be depends very much on the steadi- 
ness with which you fulfil your duties 
to the mother. I know that Lillie is 
a most undeveloped and uncongenial 
person ; I know how little you have 
in common; but your duties are the 
same as if she were the best and the 
most congenial of wives. It is every 
man’s duty to make the best of his 
marriage.” 

“But, Gracie,” said John, “is 
there any thing to be made of her? ” 

“ You will never make me believe, 
John, that there are any human be- 
ings absolutely without the capability 
of good. They may be very dark, 
and very slow to learn, and very far 
from it; but steady patience and love 
and well-doing will at last tell upon 
any one.” 

“But, Gracie, if you could have 
heard how utterly without principle 
she is, urging me to put my property 
out of my hands dishonestly, to keep 
her in luxury.” 

“ Well, John, you must have pa- 
tience with her. Consider that she 
has been unfortunate in her associ- 
ates. Consider that she has been a 
petted child all her life, and that you 
have helped to pet her. Consider 
how much your sex always do to 
weaken the moral sense of women, by 
liking and admiring them for being 
weak and foolish and inconsequent, 
so long as it is pretty and does not 
come in your way. I do not mean 
you in particular, John; but I mean 
that the general course of society re- 
leases pretty women from any sense 
of obligation to be constant in duty, 
or brave in meeting emergencies. 
You yourself have encouraged Lillie 
to live very much like a little hum- 
ming-bird.” 

“Well, I thought,” said John, 
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“that she would in time develop into 
something better.” 

“Well, there lies your mistake; 
you expected too much. The work 
of years is not to be undone in a 
moment; and you must take into ac- 
count that this is Lillie’s first adver- 
sity. You may as well make up your 
mind not to expect her to be reason- 
able. It seems to me that we can 
make up our minds to bear any thing 
that we know must come; and you 
may as well make up yours, that, for a 
long time, you will have to carry Lil- 
lie as a burden. But, then, you must 
think that she is your daughter’s 
mother, and that it is very important 
for the child that she should respect 
and honor her mother. You must 
treat her with respect and honor, even 
in her weaknesses. We all must. 
We must all help Lillie all we can to 
bear this trial, and sympathize with 
her in it, unreasonable as she may 
seem; because, after all, John, it is 
a real trial to her.” 

“T cannot see, for my part,” said 
John, “that she loves any thing.” 

“ The power of loving may be un- 
developed in her, John; but it will 
come, perhaps, later in life. At all 
events, take this comfort to yourself, 
that when you are doing your duty 
by your wife, when you are holding 
her in her place in the family, and 
teaching her child to respect and hon- 
or her, you are putting her in God’s 
school of love, If we contend with 
and fly from‘our duties, simply be- 
cause they gall us and burden us, we 
go against every thing; but if we take 
them up bravely, then every thing 
goes with us. God, and good angels, 
and good men, and all good influences 
are working with us when we are 
working for the right. And in this 
way, John, you may come to happi- 
ness; or, if you.do not come to per- 
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sonal happiness, you may come to 
something higher and better. You 
know that you think it nobler to be 
an honest man than a rich man; and 
I am sure that you will think it better 
to be a good man than to be a happy 
one. Now, dear John, it is not I that 
say these things, I think ; but it seems 
to me it is what our mother would say, 
if she should speak to you from where 
she is. And then, dear brother, it 
will all be over soon, this life-battle ; 
and the only thing is, to come out vic- 
torious.” 

“ Gracie, you are right,” said John, 
rising up. “I see it myself. I will 
brace up to my duty. Couldn’t you 
try and pacify Lillie a little, poor girl ? 
I suppose I have been rough with 
her.” - 

“Oh, yes, John! I will go up and 
talk with Lillie, and condole with her; 
and perhaps we shall bring her round. 
And then when my husband comes 
home next week, we’ll have a family 
palaver, and he will find some ways 
and means of setting this business 
straight that it won’t be so bad as it 
looks now. ‘There may be arrange- 
ments made when the creditors come 
together. My impression is, that, 
whenever people find a man really 
determined to arrange a matter of this 
kind honorably, they are all disposed 
to help him; so don’t be cast down 
about the business. As for Lillie’s 
discontent, treat it as you would the 
crying of your little daughter for her 
sugar-plums, and do not expect any 
thing more of her just now than there 


is.” 


We have brought our story up to 


this point. We informed our readers 
in the beginning that it was not a 
novel, but a story with a moral; and, 
as people pick all sorts of strange 
morals out of stories, we intend to put 
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conspicuously into our story exactly 
what the moral of it is. 

Well, then, it has been very sur- 
prising to us to see in these our times 
that some people, who really at heart 
have the interest of women upon their 
minds, have been so short-sighted and 
reckless as to clamor for an easy dis- 
solution of the marriage-contract, as 
a@ means of righting their wrongs. 
Is it possible that they do not see 
that this is a liberty which, once 
granted, would always tell against the 
weaker sex? If the woman whd 
finds that she has made a mistake, 
and married a man unkind or uncon- 
genial, may, on the discovery of it, 
leave him, and seek her fortune with 
another, so also may a man. And 
what will become of women like Lillie, 
when the first gilding begins to wear 
off, if the man who has taken them shall 
be at liberty to cast them off and seek 
another? Have we not enough now 
of miserable, broken-winged butter- 
flies, that sink down, down, down into 
the mud of the street? But are wo- 
men-reformers going to clamor for 
having every woman turned out help- 
less, when the man who has married 
her, and made her a mother, discovers 
that she has not the power to interest 
him, and to help his higher spiritual 
development? It was because wo- 
man is helpless and weak, and be- 
cause Christ was her great Protector, 
that he made the law of marriage ir- 
revocable. ‘“ Whosoever putteth away 
his wife causeth her to commit adul- 
tery.” If the sacredness of the mar- 
riage-contract did not hold, if the 
Church and all good men and all 
good women did not uphold it with 
their might and main, it is easy to 
see where the career of many women 
like Lillie would end. Men have the 
power to reflect before the choice is 
made; and that is the only proper 
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time for reflection. But, when once 
marriage is made and consummated, 
it should be as fixed a fact as the 
laws of nature. And they who suffer 
under its stringency should suffer as 
those who endure for the public good. 
“ He that sweareth to his own hurt, 
and changeth not, he shall enter into 
the tabernacle of the Lord.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
AFTER THE STORM. 


* The painful and unfortunate crises 
of life often arise and darken like a 
thunder-storm, and seem for the mo- 
ment perfectly terrific and over- 
whelming; but wait a little, and the 
cloud sweeps by, and the earth which 
seemed about to be torn to pieces and 
destroyed comes out as good as new. 
Not a bird is dead, not a flower 
_ killed; and the sun shines just as he 
did before. So it was with John’s 
financial trouble. When it came to 
be investigated and looked into, it 
proved much less terrible than had 
been feared. It was not utter ruin. 
The high character which John bore 
for honor and probity, the general re- 
spect which was felt for him by all 
to whom he stood indebted led to an 
arrangement by which the whole busi- 
ness was put into his hands, and 
time given him to work it through. 
His brother-in-law came to his aid, 
advancing money, and entering into 
the business with him. Our friend 
Harry Endicott was only too happy 
to prove his devotion to Rose by of- 
fers of financial assistance. 
In short, there seemed every rea- 
son to hope, that, after a period of 
somewhat close sailing, the property 
might be brought into clear water, 
and go on even better than before. 
To say the truth, too, John was 
really relieved by that terrible burst 
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of confidence in his sister. It is a 
curious fact, that giving full expres- 
sion to bitterness of feeling or indig- 
nation against one we love seems to 
be such a relief, that it always brings 
a revulsion of kindliness. John 
never loved his sister so much as 
when he heard her plead his wife’s 
cause with him; for though in some 
bitter, impatient hour a man may feel, 
which John did, as if he would be 
glad to sunder all ties, and tear him- 
self away from an uncongenial wife, 
yet a good man never can forget the 
woman that once he loved, and who 
is the mother of his children. Those 
sweet, sacred visions and illusions of 
first love will return again and again, 
even after disenchantment; and the 
better and the purer the man is, the 
more sacred is the appeal to him of 
woman’s weakness. Because he is 
strong, and she is weak, he feels that it 
would be unmanly to desert her; and, 
if there ever was any thing for which 
John thanked his sister, it was when 
she went over and spent hours with his 
wife, patiently listening to her com- 
plainings, and soothing her as if she 
had been a petted child. All the 
circle of friends, in a like manner, 
bore with her for his sake. 

Thanks to the intervention of 
Grace’s husband and of Harry, John 
was not put to the trial and humilia- 
tion of being obliged to sell the fam- 
ily place, although constrained to live 
in it undera system of more rigid 
economy. Liillie’s mother, although 
quite a common-place woman as a 
companion, had been an economist in 
her day ; she had known how to make 
the most of straitened circumstances, 
and, being put to it, could do it again. 

To be sure, there was an end of 
Newport gayeties; for Lillie vowed 
and declared that she would not go to 
Newport and take cheap board, and 
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live without a carriage. She didn’t 
want the Follingsbees and the Tomp- 
kinses and the Simpkinses talking 
about her, and saying that they had 
failed. Her mother worked like a 
servant for her in smartening her up, 
and tidying her old dresses, of which 
one would think that she had a stock 
to last for many years. And thus, 
with everybody sympathizing with 
her, and everybody helping her, Lillie 
subsided into enacting the part of a 
patient, persecuted saint. She was 
touchingly resigned, and wore an air 
of pleasing melancholy. John had 
asked her pardon for all the hasty 
words he said to her in the terrible 
interview; and she had forgiven 
him with edifying meekness. “Of 
course,” she remarked to her mother, 
“she knew he would be sorry for the 
way he had spoken to her; and she 
was very glad that he had the grace 
to confess it.” 

So life went on and on with John. 
He never forgot his sister’s words, but 
received them into his heart as a mes- 
sage from his mother in heaven. 
From that time, no one could have 
judged by any word, look, or action of 
his that his wife was not what she 
had always been to him. 

Meanwhile, Rose was happily mar- 
ried, and settled down in the Fergu- 
son place ; where her husband and she 
formed one family with her parents. 
It was a pleasant, cosey, social, friend- 
ly, neighborhood. After all, John 
found that his cross was not so very 
heavy to carry, when once he had 
made up his mind that it must be 
borne. By never expecting much, he 
was never disappointed. Having 
made up his mind that he was to 
serve, and to give without receiving, 
he did it, and began to find pleasure 
in it. By and by the little Lillie, 
growing up by her mother’s side, be- 
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gan to be a compensation for all he 
had suffered. The little creature in- 
herited her mother’s beauty, the daz- 
zling delicacy of her complexion, the 
abundance of her golden hair; but 
there had been given to her also her 
father’s magnanimous and generous 
nature. Lillie was a selfish, exacting 
mother; and such women often suc- 
ceed in teaching to their children pa- 
tience and self-denial. As soon as 
the little creature could walk, she was 
her father’s constant playfellow and 
companion. He took her with him 
everywhere. He was never weary of 
talking with her and playing with 
her; and gradually he relieved the 
mother of all care of her early training. 
When, in time, two others were added 
to the nursery troop, Lillie became a 
perfect model of a gracious, motherly, 
little older sister. 

Did all this patience and devotion 
of the husband at last awaken any 
thing likelove? Lillie was not natu- 
rally rich in emotion. Under the best 
education and development, she would 
have been rather wanting in the lov- 
ing- power; and the whole course of 
hereducation had been directed to sup- 
press what little she had, and to con- 
centrate all her feelings upon herself. 

The factitious and unnatural life she 
had lived so many years had seriously 
undermined the stamina of her con- 
stitution; and, after the birth of her 
third child, her health failed alto- 
gether. Lillie thus became in time a 
chronic invalid,— exacting, querulous, 
full of troubles and wants which tasked 
the patience of all around her. During 
all these trying years, her husband’s 
faithfulness never faltered. As he 
gradually retrieved his circumstances, 
she was first in every calculation. 
Because he knew that here lay his 
greatest temptation, here he most 
rigidly performed his duty. Nothing 
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that money could give to soften the 
weariness of sickness was withheld; 
and John was for hours and hours, 
whenever he could spare the time, 
himself a personal, assiduous, unwea- 
ried attendant in the sick-room. 


CHAPTER XXX. AND LAST. 
THE NEW LILLIE. 


We have but one scene more before 
our story closes. It is night now in 
Lillie’s sick-room ; and her mother is 
anxiously arranging the drapery, to 
keep the firelight from her eyes, 
stepping noiselessly about the room. 
She lies there behind the curtains, on 
her pillow, — the wreck and remnant 
only of what was once so beautiful. 
During all these years, when the in- 
terests and pleasures of life have been 
slowly dropping leaf by leaf, and 
passing away like fading flowers, 
Lillie has learned to do much think- 
ing. It sometimes seems to take a 
stab, a thrust, a wound, to open in 
some hearts the capacity of deep 
feeling and deep thought. There are 
things taught by suffering that can 
be taught in no other way. By 
suffering sometimes is wrought out 
in a person the power of loving, and 
of appreciating love. During the first 
year, Lillie had often seemed to her- 
self in a sort of wild, chaotic state. 
The coming in of a strange new spir- 
itual life was something so inexplic- 
able to her that it agitated and dis- 
tressed her; and sometimes, when 
she appeared more petulant and fret- 
ful than usual, it was only the stir 
and vibration on her weak nerves of 
new feelings, which she wanted the 
power to express. These emotions 
at first were painful to her. She felt 
weak, miserable, and good-for-nothing. 
It seemed to her that her whole life 
had been a wretched cheat, and that 
she had ill repaid the devotion of her 


husband. At first these thoughts only 


made her bitter and angry; and she. 


contended against them. But, as she 
sank from day to day, and grew weak- 
er and weaker, she grew more gen- 
tle; and a better spirit seemed to en- 
ter into her. 

On this evening that we speak of, 
she had made up her mind to try and 


tell her husband some of the things 


that were passing in her mind. 

“Tell John I want to see him,” 
she said to her mother. “I wish he 
would come and sit with me.” 

This was a summons for which 
John invariably left every thing. He 
laid down his book as the word was 
brought to him, and soon was tread- 
ing noiselessly at her bedside. 

“ Well, Lillie, dear,” he said, “how 
are you?” 

She put out her little wasted hand, 
“John, dear,” she said, “sit down; 
I have something that I want to say 
to you. I have been thinking, John, 
that this can’t last much longer.” 

“What can’t last, Lillie?” said 
John, trying to speak cheerfully. 

“T mean, John, that I am going 
to leave you soon, for good and all; 
and I should not think you would be 
sorry, either.” 

“ Oh, come, come, my girl, it won’t 
do to talk so!” said John, patting 
her hand. “You must not be blue.” 

“ And so, John,” said Lillie, going 
on without noticing this interruption, 
“T wanted just to tell you, before I 
got any weaker, that I know and feel 
just how patient and noble and good 
you have always been to me.” 

‘QO Lillie, darling!” said John, 
“why shouldn’t I be? Poor little 
girl, how much you have suffered !” 

“Well, now, John, I know per- 
fectly well that I have never been 
the wife that I ought to be to you. 
You know it too; so don’t try to say 
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any thing about it. I was never the 
woman to have made you happy; and 
it was not fairin me to marry you. 
I have lived a dreadfully worldly, self- 
ish life. And now, John, I am come 
to the end. You dear good man, 
your trials with me are almost over; 
but I want you to know that you 
really have succeeded. John, I do 
love you now with all my heart, 
though I did not love you when I 
married you. And, John, I do feel 
that God will take pity on me, poor and 
good for nothing as I am, just because 
I see how patient and kind you have 
always been to me when I have been 
so very provoking. You see it has 
made me think how good God must 
be, — because, dear, we know he is 
better than the best of us.” . 

“OQ Lillie, Lillie!” said John, 
leaning over her, and taking her in 
his arms, “ Do live ; I want you to live. 
Don’t leave me now, — now that you 
really love me.” 

“Oh, no, John! it is best as it is,— 
I think I should not have strength to 
be very good, if I were to get well; 
and you would still have your little 
cross tocarry. No, dear, it is all right. 
And, John, you will have the best of 
me in our Lillie. She looks like me: 
but, John, she has your good heart; 
and she will be more to you than I 
could be. She is just as sweet and 
unselfish as I was selfish. I don’t 
think I am quite so bad now; and I 
think, if I lived, I should try to be a 
great deal better.” 

“O Lillie! I cannot bear to part 
with you! I never have ceased to 
love you; and I have never loved 
any other woman.” 

“T know that, John. Oh! how 
much truer and better than I have 
been! But I like to think that you love 
me, —I like to think that you will be 
sorry when I am gone, bad as I am, 
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or was ; for I insist on it that I am a 
little better than I was. You remem- 
ber that story of Undine you read me 
one day? It seems as if most of my 
life I have been like Undine before 
her soul came into her. But this last 
year I have felt the coming in of a 
soul. It has troubled me; it has come 
with a strange kind of pain. I have 
never suffered so much. But it has 
done me good, — it has made me feel 
that I have an immortal soul, and 
that you and I, John, shall meet in 
some better place hereafter. And 
there you will be rewarded for all 
your goodness to me.” 

As John sat there, and held the 
little frail hand, his thoughts went 
back to the time when the wild im- 
pulse of his heart had been to break 
away from this woman, and never see 
her face again ; and he gave thanks to 
God, that had led him in a better way. 


And so, at last, passed away the 


little story of Lillie’s life. But in 
the home which she has left now grows 
another Lillie, fairer and sweeter than 
she,— the tender confidant, the 
trusted friend, of her father. And 
often, when he lays his hand on her 
golden head, he says, “ Dear child, 
how like your mother you look.” 

Of all that was painful in that ex- 
perience, nothing now remains. John 
thinks of her only as he thought of her 
in the first illusion of first love, — the 
dearest and most sacred of all illusions. 

The Lillie who guides his house- 
hold, and is so motherly to the 
younger children, who shares every 
thought of his heart, who enters in- 
to every feeling and sympathy, —she 
is the pure reward of his faithfulness 
and constancy. She is a sacred and 
saintly Lillie, springing out of the sod 
where he laid her mother, forgetting 
all her faults forever. 
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SORRENTO PAPERS. 


BY CHAS. D. WARNER. 


FASCINATION. 

THERE are three places where I 
should like to live; naming them in 
the inverse order of preference, — the 
Isle of Wight, Sorrento, and Heaven. 
The first two have something in com- 
mon,— the almost mystic union of sky 
and sea and shore, a soft atmospheric 
suffusion that works an enchantment, 
and puts one into a dreamy mood. 
And yet there are decided contrasts. 
The superabundant, soaking sunshine 
of Sorrento is of very different quality 
from that of the Isle of Wight. On 
the ‘island there is a sense of home, 
which one misses on this promontory, 
the fascination of which, no less 
strong, is that of a southern beauty, 
whose charms conquer rather than 
win. I remember with what feeling 
I one day unexpectedly read on a 
white slab, in the little enclosure of 
Bonchurch, where the sea whispered 
as gently as the rustle of the ivy 
leaves, the name of John Sterling. 
Could there be any fitter resting-place 
for that tost, weary, and gentle spirit ? 
There I seemed to know he had the 
rest that he could not have anywhere 
on these brilliant historic shores. Yet 
so impressible was his sensitive nature, 
that I doubt not, if he had given him- 
self up to the enchantment of these 
coasts in his lifetime, it would have 
held him by a spell’ he could not 
break. 

Iam sometimes in doubt what is 
the spell of Sorrento, and half believe 
that it is independent of any thing 
visible. There is said to be a fatal 
enchantment about Capri. The in- 
fluences of Sorrento are not so dan- 
gerous, but are almost as marked. I 


do not wonder that the Greeks peopled 
every cove and sea-cave with divini- 
ties, and built temples on every head- 
land and rocky islet here ; that the 
Romans built upon the Grecian ruins ; 
that the ecclesiastics in succeeding 
centuries gained possession of all the 
heights, and built convents and mon- 
asteries, and set out vineyards, and 
orchards of olives and oranges, and 
took root as the creeping plants do, 
spreading themselves abroad in the 
sunshine and charming air. The 
Italian of to-day does not willingly 
emigrate, is tempted by no seduction 
of better fortune in any foreign clime. 
And so in all ages the swarming pop- 
ulations have clung to these shores, 
filling all the coasts and every nook 
in these almost inaccessible hills with 
life. Perhaps the delicious climate, 
which avoids all extremes, sufficiently 
accounts for this; and yet I have 
sometimes thought there is a more 
subtle reason why travellers from far 
lands are spell-bound here, often 
against will and judgment, week after 
week, month after month. 

However this may be, it is certain 
that strangers who come here, and re- 
main long enough to get entangled in 
the meshes which some influence, I 
know not what, throws around them, 
are in danger of never departing. I 
know there are scores of travellers, who 
whisk down from Naples, guide-book 
in hand, goaded by the full purpose of 
seeing every place in Europe, ascend 
some height, buy a load of the beau- 
tiful inlaid wood-work, perhaps row 
over to Capri and stay five minutes in 
the azure grotto, and then whisk away 
again, untouched by the glamour of 
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the place. Enough that they write 
“ delightful spot ” in their diaries, and 
hurry off to new scenes, and more 
noisy life. But the visitor who yields 
himself to the place will soon find 
his power of will departing. Some 
satirical people say, that, as one grows 
strong in body here, he becomes weak 
in mind. The theory I do not accept : 
one simply folds his sails, unships his 
rudder, and waits the will of Provi- 
dence, or the arrival of some compel- 
ling fate. The longer one remains, 
the more difficult it is to go. We have 
a fashion, — indeed, I may call it a 
habit, — of deciding to go, and of never 
going. It is a subject of infinite jest 
among the habitués of the villa, who 
meet at table, and who are always 
bidding each other good-by. We 
often go so far as to write to Naples 
at night, and bespeak rooms in the 
hotels; but we always countermand 
the order before we sit down to break- 
fast. The good-natured mistress of 
affairs, the head of the bureau of do- 
mestic relations, is at her wits’ end, 
with guests who always promise to go 
and never depart. There are here 
a gentleman and his wife, English 
people of decision enough, I presume, 
in Cornwall, who packed their lug- 
gage before Christmas to depart, but 
who have not gone towards the end of 
February, — who daily talk of going, 
and little by little unpack their ward- 
robe, as their determination oozes out. 
It is easy enough to decide at night 
to go next day; but in the morning, 
when the soft sunshine comes in at 
the window, and when we descend 
and walk in the garden, all our good 
intentions vanish. It is not simply 
that we do not go away, but we have 
lost the motive for those long excur- 
sions which we made at first and 
which more adventurous travellers in- 
dulge in. There are those here who 
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have intended for weeks to spend a 
day on Capri. Perfect day for the 
expedition succeeds perfect day, boat- 
load after boat-load sails away from 
the little marina at the base of the 
cliff, which we*follow with eyes of 
desire, but — to-morrow will do as 
well. We are powerless to break the 
enchantment. 

I confess to the fancy that there is 
some subtle influence working this 
sea-change in us, which the guide- 
books, in their enumeration of the 
delights of the region, do not touch; 
and which maybe reaches back be- 
yond the Christian era. I have always 
supposed that the story of Ulysses 
and the Sirens was only a fiction 
of the poets, intended to illustrate 
the allurements of a soul given over 
to pleasure, and deaf to the call of 
duty, and the excitement of a grapple 
with the world. But a lady here, 
herself one of the entranced, tells me, 
that whoever climbs the hills behind 
Sorrento, and looks upon the Isle of 
the Sirens, is struck with an inability 
to form a desire to depart from these 
coasts. I have gazed at those islands 
more than once, as they lie there in 
the Bay of Salerno; and it has al- 
ways happene@ that they have been 
in a half misty and not uncolored 
sunlight, but not so draped that I 
could not see they were only three 
irregular rocks, not far from shore, 
one of them with some ruins on it. 
There are neither Sirens there now, 
nor any other creatures; but I should 
be sorry to think I should never 
see them again. When I look down 
on them, I can also turn and behold 
on the other side, across the Bay of 
Naples, the Posilipo where one of the 
enchanters who threw magic over 
them is said to lie in his high tomb 
at the opening of the grotto. Whether 
he does sleep in his urn in that ex- 
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act spot is of no moment. Modern life 
has dis-illusioned this region to a great 
extent; but the romance that the old 
poets have woven about these bays 
and rocky promontories comes very 
easily back upon ofie who submits 
himself long to the eternal influences 
of sky and sea which made them sing. 
It is all one,—to be a Roman poet 
in his villa, a lazy friar of the mid- 
dle-ages toasting in the sun, or a 
modern idler, who has drifted here 
out of the active currents of life, 
and cannot make up his mind to de- 
part. 


MONKISH PERCHES. 


On heights at either end of the 
Piano di Sorrento, and commanding 
it, stood two religious houses: the 
Convent of the Camaldoli to the north- 
east, on the crest of the hill above 
Meta; the Carthusian Monastery of 
the Deserto, to the south-west, three 
miles above Sorrento. The longer I 
stay here, the more respect I have 
for the taste of the monks of the 
middle ages. They invariably secured 
the best places for thefhselves. They 
seized all the strategic points; they 
appropriated all the commanding 
heights; they knew where the sun 
would best strike the grape-vines ; 
they perched themselves wherever 
there was a royal view. When I see 
how unerringly they did select and 
occupy the eligible places, I think 
they were moved by a sort of inspira- 
tion. In those days, when the church 
took the first choice in every thing, 
the temptation to a Christian life 
must have been strong. 

The monastery at the Deserto was 
suppressed by the French of the first 
republic, and has long been in a ruin- 
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ous condition. Its buildings crown 
the apex of the highest elevation in 
this part of the promontory : from its 
roof the fathers paternally looked 
down upon the churches and chapels 
and nunneries which thickly studded 
all this region ; so that I fancy the air 
must have been full of the sound of 
bells, and of incense perpetually as- 
cending. They looked also upon Sta. 
Agata under the hill, with a church 
bigger than itself; upon more dis- 
tinct Massa, with its chapels and 
cathedral and overlooking feudal tow- 
er; upon Torca, the Greek Theorica, 
with its temple of Apollo, the scene 
yet of an annual religious festival, to 
which the peasants of Sorrento go as 
their ancestors did to the shrine of 
the heathen god; upon olive and 
orange orchards, and winding paths 
and wayside shrines innumerable. A 
sweet and peaceful scene in the fore- 
ground, it must have been, and a 
whole horizon of enchantment beyond 
the sunny peninsula over which it 
lorded : the Mediterranean, with poetic 
Capri, and Ischia, and all the classic 
shore from Cape Misenum, Baie and 
Naples, round to Vesuvius; all the 
sparkling Bay of Naples; and on 
the other side, the Bay of Salerno, 
covered with the fleets of the com- 
merce of Amalfi, then a republican 
city of fifty thousand people; and 
Grecian Pestum on the marshy 
shore, even then a ruin, its deserted 
porches and columns, monuments of 
an architecture never equalled else- 
where in Italy. Upon this charming 
perch, the old Carthusian monks took 
the summer breezes and the winter 
sun, pruned their olives, and trimmed 
their grape-vines, and said prayers 
for the poor sinners toiling in the 
valleys below. 

The monastery is a desolate old 
shed now. We left our donkeys to 
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eat thistles in front, while we climbed 
up some dilapidated steps, and en- 
tered the crumbling hall. The pres- 
ent occupants are half a dozen monks, 
and fine fellows too, who have an or- 
phan school of some twenty lads. 
We were invited to witness their 
noon-day prayers. The flat-roofed 
rear buildings extend round an ob- 
long, quadrangular space, which is 
a rich garden, watered from capacious 
tanks, and coaxed into easy fertility 
by the impregnating sun. Upon 
these roofs the brothers were wont to 
walk, and here they sat at peaceful 
evening. Here, too, we strolled; and 
here I could not resist the temptation 
to lie an unheeded hour or two, soak- 
ing in the benignant February sun, 
above every human concern and care, 
looking upon a land and sea steeped 
inromance. The sky was blue above; 
but in the south horizon, in the di- 
rection of Tunis, were the prismatic 
colors. Why not be a monk, and lie 
in the sun? 

One of the handsome brothers in- 
vited us into the refectory, a place 
as bare and cheerless as the feeding- 
room of a reform school, and set before 
us bread and cheese, and red wine, 
made by the monks. I notice that 
the monks do not water their wine so 
much as the osteria keepers do; which 
speaks equally well for their religion 
and their taste. The floor of the 
room was brick, the table plain 
boards, and the seats were benches; 
not much luxury. The monk who 
served us was an accomplished man, 
travelled, and master of several lan- 
guages. He spoke English a lit- 
tle. He had been several years in 
America, and was much _interest- 
ed when we told him our nation- 
ality. : 

“Does the signor live near Mex- 
ico?” 
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“ Not in dangerous proximity,” we 
replied; but we did not forfeit his 
good opinion by saying that we visit- 
ed it but seldom. 

Well, he had seen all quarters of 
the globe; he had been for years a 
traveller, but he had come back here 
with a stronger love for it than ever; 
it was to him the most delightful spot 
on earth, he said. And we could not 
tell him where its equal is. If I had 
nothing else to do, I think I should 
cast in my lot with him, —at least for 
a week, 

But the monks never got into a 
cosier nook than the Convent of the 
Camaldoli. That also is suppressed : 
its gardens, avenues, colonnaded 
walks, terraces, buildings, half in 
ruins. It is the level surface of a 
hill, sheltered on the east by higher 
peaks, and on the north by the more 
distant range of Great St. Angelo, 
across the valley, and is one of the 
most extraordinarily fertile plots of 
ground I ever saw. The rich ground 
responds generously to the sun. I 
should like to have seen the abbot who 
grew on this fat spot. The workmen 
were busy in the garden, spading and 
pruning. 

A group of wild, half-naked children 
came about us begging, as we sat 
upon the walls of the terrace, the 
terrace which overhangs the busy 
plain below, and which commands the 
entire, varied, nooky promontory, and 
the two bays. And these children, 
insensible to beauty, want centesi- 
mi! 

In the rear of the church are some 
splendid specimens of the umbrella- 
like Italian pine. Here we found 
also a pretty little ruin, — it might be 
Greek and it might be Druid for any 
thing that appeared, —ivy-clad, and 
suggesting a religion older than that 
of the convent. To the east we look 
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into a fertile, terraced ravine; and* 


beyond to a precipitous brown moun- 
tain, which shows a sharp outline 
against the sky; half way up are 
nests of towns, white houses, churches, 
and above, creeping along the slope, 
the thread of an ancient road, with 
stone arches at intervals, as old as 
Cwsar. 

We descend, skirting for some dis- 
tance the monastery walls, over which 
patches of ivy hang like green shawls. 
There are flowers in profusion,— 
scented violets, daisies, dandelions, and 
crocuses, large and of the richest va- 
riety, with orange pistils, and sta- 
mens purple and violet, the back of 
every alternate leaf exquisitely pen- 
cilled. 

We descend into a continuous set- 
tlement, past shrines, past brown 
sturdy men and handsome girls work- 
ing in the vineyards; we descend — 
but words express nothing—into a 
wonderful ravine, a sort of refined 
Swiss scene, — high, bare steps of rock 
butting over a chasm, ruins, old walls, 
vines, flowers. The very spirit of 
peace is here, and it is not disturbed 
by the sweet sound of bells echoed in 
the passes. On narrow ledges of 
precipices, aloft in the air where it 
would seem that a bird could scarcely 
light, we distinguish the forms of 
men and women; and their voices 
come down to us. They are peasants 
cutting grass, every spire of which 
is too precious to waste. 

We descend, and pass by a house 
on a knoll, and a terrace of olives 
extending along the road in front. 
Half a dozen children come to the 
road to look at us as we approach, 
and then scamper back to the house 
in fear, tumbling over each other and 
shouting, the eldest girl making good 
her escape with the baby. My com- 
panion swings his hat and cries, 


“ Hullo, baby!” And when we have 
passed the gate, and are under the 
wall, the whole ragged, brown-skinned 
troop scurry out upon the terrace, 
and run along, calling after us, in 
perfect English, as long as we keep in 
sight, “Hullo, baby!” “ Hullo, baby!” 
The next traveller who goes that way 
will no doubt be hailed by the quick- 
witted natives with this salutation; 
and, if he is of a philological turn, he 
will probably benefit his mind by 
running the phrase back to its ulti- 
mate Greek roots. 


A DRY TIME. 


For three years, once upon a time, 
it did not rain in Sorrento. Nota 
drop out of the clouds for three years, 
an Italian lady here, born in Ireland, 
assures me. If there was an occa- 
sional shower on the Piano during all 
that drought, I have the confidence 
in her to think that she would not 
spoil the story by noticing it. 

The conformation of the hills en- 
circling the plain would be likely to 
lead any shower astray, and discharge 
it into the sea, with whatever good 
intentions it may have started down 
the promontory for Sorrento. I can 
see how these sharp hills would tear 
the clouds asunder, and let out all 
their water, while the people in the 
plain below watched them with long- 
ing eyes. But it can rain in Sorrento. 
Occasionally the north-east wind 
comes down with whirling, howling 
fury, as if it would scoop villages and 
orchards out of the little nook; and 
the rain, riding on the whirlwind, 
pours in drenching floods. At such 
times I hear the beat of the waves at 
the foot of the rock, and feel like a 
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prisoner on an island. Eden would 
not be Eden in a rain-storm. 

The drought occurred just after the 
expulsion of the Bourbons from Na- 
ples, and many think on account of 
it; there is this to be said in favor of 
the Bourbons, that a dry time never 
had occurred while they reigned, 
a statement in which all good Cath- 
olics in Sorrento will concur. As the 
drought went on, almost all the wells 
in the place dried up, except that of 
the Tramontano, and the one in 
the suppressed convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart,—I think that is its 
name. 

It is a rambling pile of old build- 
ings in the centre of the town, with a 
court-yard in the middle, and in it a 
deep well, boring down I krtow not 
how far into the rock, and always full 
of cold, sweet water. The nuns have 
all gone now; and I look in vain up 
at the narrow slits in the masonry, 
which served them for windows, for 
the glance of a worldly or a pious eye. 
The poor people of Sorrento, when the 
public wells and fountains had gone 
dry, used to come and draw at the 
Tramontano; but they were not al- 
lowed to go to the well of the con- 
vent, — the gates were closed. Why 
the Government shut themI cannot 
see: perhaps it knew nothing of it, 
and some stupid official took the 
pompous responsibility. The people 
grumbled, and cursed the Govern- 
ment, and, in their simplicity, prob- 
ably never took any steps to revoke 
the prohibitory law. No doubt, as 
the Government had caused the 
drought, it was all of a piece, the good 
rustics thought. 

For the Government did indirectly 
occasion the dry spell. I have the 
information from the Italian lady of 
whom I have spoken. Among the 
first steps of the new Government of 
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Italy was the suppression of the use- 
less convents and nunneries. This 
one at Sorrento early came under the 
ban. It always seemed to me almost 
a pity to rout out this asylum of pray- 
ing and charitable women, whose oc- 
cupation was the encouragement of 
beggary and idleness in others, but 
whose prayers were constant, and 
whose charities to the sick of the lit» 
tle city were many. If they never were 
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‘of much good to the community, it 


was a pleasure to it to have such a 
sweet little hive in the centre of it; 
and I doubt not that the simple peo- 
ple felt a genuine satisfaction, as they 
walked around the high walls, in be- 
lieving that pure prayers within were 
put up for them night and day; and 
especially when they waked at night, 
and heard the bell of the convent, 
and knew that at that moment some 
faithful soul kept her vigils, and chant- 
ed prayers for them and all the world 
besides; and they slept the sounder 
for it thereafter. I confess, that, if one 
is helped by vicarious prayer, I would 
rather trust a convent of devoted 
women, (though many of them are 
ignorant, and some of them are 
worldly, and none are fair to see) 
to pray for me, than some of the 
houses of coarse monks which I have 
seen. 

But the order came down from Na- 
ples to pack off all the nuns of the 
Sacred Heart on a day named, to close 
up the gates of the nunnery, and hang 
a flaming sword outside. The nuns 
were to be pulled up by the roots, so 
to say, on the day specified, and with- 
out postponement, and to be transferred 
to a house prepared for them at Mas- 
sa, a few miles down the promontory, 
and several hundred feet nearer heav- 
en. Sorrento was really in mourning ; 
it went about in grief. It seemed as 
if something sacrilegious was about 
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tobe done. It was the intention of 
the whole town to show its sense of it 
in some way. 

The day of removal came, and it 
rained! It poured; the water came 
down in sheets, in torrents, in del- 
uges; it came down with the wildest 
tempest of many a year. I think from 
accurate reports of those who wit- 
nessed it, that the beginning of the 
great Deluge was only a moisture com- 
pared to this. 
men out of doors such a day this, was 
un-christian, barbarous, impossible. 
Everybody who had a shelter was 
shivering in-doors. But the officials 
were inexorable. In the order for re- 
moval, nothing was said about post- 
ponement on.account of weather; and 
go the nuns must. 

And go they did; the whole town 
shuddering at the impiety of it, but 
kept from any demonstration by the 
tempest. Carriages went round to 
the convent; and the women were 
loaded into them, packed into them, 
carried and put in, if they were too 
infirm to go themselves. They were 
driven away, cross and wet and be- 
draggled. They found their dwelling 
on the hill not half prepared for them, 
leaking and cold and cheerless. They 
experienced very rough treatinent, if 
I can credit my’ informant, who 
says she hates the Government, and 
would not even look out of her lattice 
that day to see the carriages drive 
past. 

And when the Lady Superior was 
driven away from the gate, she said 
to the officials, and the few faith- 
ful attendants, prophesying in the 
midst of the rain that poured about 
her, — 


“The day will come shortly, when’ 


you will want rain, and shall not have 
it; and you will pray for my re- 
turn.” 


To turn the poor wo-" 
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And it did not rain, from that day 
for three years. And the simple peo- 
ple thought of the good Superior, 
whose departure had been in such a 
deluge, and who had taken away with 
her all the moisture of the land; and 
they did pray for her return, and be- 
lieved that the gates of heaven would 
be again opened if only the nunnery 
was re-peopled. But the Government 
could not see the connection between 
convents and the theory of storms, 
and the remnant of pious women was 
permitted to remain in their lodgings 
at Massa. Perhaps the Government 
thought they could, if they bore no 
malice, pray as effectually for rain 
there as anywhere. 

I do not know, said my informant, 
that the curse of the Lady Superior 
had any thing to do with the drought, 
but many think it had; and those are 
the facts. 


CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 


The common people of this region 
are nothing but children; and ragged, 
dirty, and poor as they are, appar- 
ently as happy, to speak idiomatically, 
as the day is long. It takes very 
little to please them ; and their easily- 
excited mirth is contagious. It is 
very rare that one gets a surly return 
to a salutation; and, if one shows the 
least good-nature, his greeting is met 
with the most jolly return. The 
boatman hauling in his net sings; 
the brown girl, whom we meet de- 
scending a steep path in the hills, 
with an enormous bag or basket of 
oranges on her head, or a building- 
stone under which she stands as erect 
as a pillar, sings; and, if she asks for 
something, there is a merry twinkle 
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in her eye, that says she hardly ex- 
pects money, but only puts in a “ beg ” 
at a venture, because it is the fash- 
ion; the yorkmen clipping the olive- 
trees sing; the urchins, who dance 
about the foreigner in the street, vo- 
calize their petitions for un po’ di mo- 
neta in a tuneful manner, and beg 
more in a spirit of deviltry than with 
any expectation of gain. When I 
see how hard the peasants labor, what 
scraps and vegetable odds and ends 
they eat, and in what wretched, dark, 
and smoke-dried apartments they 


live, I wonder they are happy; but I e 


suppose it is the all-nourishing sun 
and the equable climate that do the 
business for them. They have few 
artificial wants, and no uneasy ex- 
pectation, — bred by the reading of 
books and newspapers, — that any 
thing is going to happen in the world, 
or that any change is possible. Their 
fruit-trees yield abundantly year after 
year; their little patches of rich earth, 
on the built-up terraces and in the 
crevices of the rocks, produce four- 
fold. The sun does it all. 

Every walk that we take here with 
open mind and cheerful heart is sure 
to be an adventure. Only yesterday, 
we were coming down a branch of 
the great gorge which splits the 
plains in two. On one side the path 
is a-high wall, with garden trees over- 
hanging. On the other, astone para- 
pet; and below, in the bed of the 
ravine, an orange orchard. Beyond 
rises a precipice ; and, at its foot, men 
and boys were quarrying stone, which 
workmen raised a couple of hundred 
feet to the platform above with a 
windlass. As we came along, a hand- 
some girl on the height had just 
taken on her head a large block of 
stone, which I should not care to lift, 
to carry to a pile in the rear; and she 
stopped to look at us. We stopped 
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and looked at her. This attracted 
the attention of the men and boys 
in the quarry below, who stopped work, 
and set up a cry fora little money. 
We laughed, and responded in Eng- 
lish. The windlass ceased to turn. 
The workmen on the height joined in 
the conversation. A grizzly beggar 
hobbled up, and held out his greasy 
cap. We nonplussed him by extend- 
ing our hats, and beseeching him for 
just a little’something. Some passers 
on the road paused, and looked on, 
amused at the transaction. A boy 
appeared on the high wall, and began 
to beg. I threatened to shoot him 
with my walking-stick, whereat he 
ran nimbly along the wall in terror. 
The workmen shouted; and this start- 
ed up a couple of yellow dogs, which 
came to the edge of the wall, and 
barked violently. The girl, alone 
calm in the confusion, stood stock 
still under her enormous load, look- 
ing at us. We swung our hats, 
and hurrahed. The crowd replied 
from above, below, and around us; 
shouting, laughing, singing, until the 
whole little valley was vocal with a 
gale of merriment, and all about 
nothing. The beggar whined, the 
spectators around us laughed; and the 
whole population was aroused into a 
jolly mood. Fancy such a merry 
hullaballoo in America. For ten min- 
utes, while the funny row was going 
on, the girl never moved, having for- 
gotten to go a few steps, and deposit 
her load; and, when we disappeared 
round a bend of the path, she was still 
watching us, smiling and statuesque. 

As we descend, we come upon a 
group of little children, seated about a 
door-step, black-eyed, chubby little 
urchins, who are cutting up oranges 
into little bits, and playing “ party,” 
as children do on the other side of 
the Atlantic. The instant we stop 
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to speak to them, the skinny hand of I could not always distinguish ; but 
an old woman is stretched out of a the seats would be filled with a mot- 
window just above our heads, the ley gathering of the idle and the 
wrinkled palm itching for money. ragged, who seemed to enjgy the show 
The mother comes forward out of the and the ceremony. On one occasion, 
house, evidently pleased with our no- it was the obsequies of an officer in 
tice of the children, and shows us the the army. Guarding the gilded cas- 
baby in her arms. At once we are ket, which stood upon a raised plat- 
on good terms with the whole family. form before the altar, were four sol- 
The woman sees that there is nothing diers in uniform. Mass was being 
impertinent in our cursory inquiry said and sung; and a priest was play- 
into her domestic concerns, but, I ing the organ. The church was light 
fancy, knows that we are genial trav- and cheerful, and pervaded by a 
ellers, with human sympathies. So pleasant bustle. Ragged boys and 
the people universally are not quick, beggars, and dirty children and dogs, 
to suspect any imposition, and meet went and came wherever they chose 
frankness with frankness, and good- about the unoccupied spaces of the 
nature with good-nature, in a simple- church. The hired mourners, who 
hearted, primeval manner. If they are numerous in proportion to the 
stare at us from doorway and bal- rank of the deceased, were clad in 
cony, or come and stand nearus when white cotton; a sort of night-gown 
we sit reading or writing by the shore, put on over the ordinary clothes, with 
it is only a childlike curiosity, and a hood of the same drawn tightly 
they are quite unconscious of any over the face, in which slits wege cut 
breach of good manners. In fact, I for the eyes and mouth. Some of 
think travellers have not much to say them were seated on benches near 
in the matter of staring. I only the front; others were wandering 
pray that we Americans abroad may about among the pillars, disappearing 
remember that we are in the presence in the sacristy, and re-appearing with 
of older races, and conduct ourselves an aimless aspect, altogether conduct- 
with becoming modesty, remembering, ing themselves as if it were a holiday, 
always, that we were not born in and, if there was any thing they did 
Britain. enjoy, it was mourning at other peo- 

Very likely I am in error; but it ple’s expense. They laughed and 
has seemed to me that even the talked with each other in excellent 
funerals here are not so gloomy spirits; and one varlet near the cof- 
as in other places. I have looked in fin, who had slipped off his mask, 
at the churches when they are in winked at me repeatedly, as if to in- 
progress, now and then, and been form me that it was not his funeral. 
struck with the general good feeling A masquerade might have been niore 
of the occasion. The real mourners, gloomy and depressing. 
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ART AND NATURE. 
BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


I ENTERED a ducal palace, — 
A palace stately and old; 
Its vast saloons were glowing 


With marble, and rich with gold. 


On the tables, in tender mosaic, 
Were marvellous fruits and flowers; 

On the walls were Poussin’s landscapes, 
With their sunshine and shaded bowers. 


And in the vase before me 
Were roses white and red; 

I stooped to welcome their fragrance, 
But found them waxen and dead. 


Then forth from the lofty window, 
I stepped into living green ; 

Where the stone-pines stood around me, 
With flowery shrubs between. 


And I said, “ Take the costly splendor, — 
Take the wonderful triumphs of Art; 
But give me living Nature, 
Which speaks to my soul and heart. 


“ These works of man are noble, 
In each fair Italian town ; 

But God’s are wherever the sun goes up, 
Or the shades of night come down.” 


Let wise men, on the anvils 
Of study, fashion out truth ; 

But religion is sent to each humble soul, 
With its word for age and youth. 


God comes in silent blessings, 

Like dew and rain from above, 
. In whatever place a pure heart longs 
For goodness and light and love. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF APPOMATTOX COURT-HOUSE. 


BY EDWARD A. POLLARD. 


WE commonly speak or write of an 
army as a very intelligible thing; it 
is a familiar noun of multitude. But, 
indeed, nothing is more incomprehen- 
sible ; -it is a peculiar, intricate organ- 
ization, sui generis ; natural history 
furnishes no likeness to it. It is but 
seldom we see an army as an entirety, 
unless in a champ-de-Mars, or we are 
familiar with the counterfeit in the 
picture-books. If we might piece out 
a picture with incomplete likenesses, 
we might indicate an army as it actu- 
ally exists in real service, as a huge 
nondescript monster sprawled over the 
earth ; bodies of cavalry moving to and 
fro, doing the office of ears; its long, 
thin limbs toiling over the country in 
the shape of wagon-trains ; the black 
fangs of the batteries visible here and 
there in the moving mass; its feelers 
stretching all around, now poking 
out, and now drawn in, represented in 
outposts and picket-lines, a sort of ex- 
aggerated insect-life; every thin fi- 
bre of the creature, from the attenu- 
ated line of the outpost or vidette, 
many miles away, to the general, who 
carries in his head the whole wonder- 
ful plan, instinct with life, and doing 
its offices. Sometimes there is a bat- 
tle. The monster then has its vomit of 
blood ; but when it has coiled again 
its slow, wounded lengths, it is obscure 
and incomprehensible as before. 

Its motions aré inexplicable to the 
common observer. Imagine such a 
monster groping its way through a 
wooded and intricate country, such as 
furnished most of the battle-fields of 
our late war. It is never visible as a 
whole. It is half burrowed in the 
ground, half concealed in the forest. 


There is a strange hum in the air; but 
here is an army of tens of thousands of 
men; and if it has shed its tents in 
the summer time, there are moments 
when the vast multitude has disap- 
peared, as it were, into the very bow- 
els of the earth. We see a line of 
soldiers on the fringe of the forest, 
some gashes of red earth, some bodies 
of men, perhaps, traversing the brown 
plain, a line of horsemen pacing stead- 
ily across a field. This is all. 

At a given time, where do all the 
multitudes come from? Men seem 
to spring from the earth, or to drop 
from the sky. The woods appear 
grown into soldiers, the forest bursts 
into an effulgent front as if it had 
been blazed by a sheet of lightning, 
the dull outline of a hill has become 
suddenly black with men. The bat- 
tle is about to begin. A few cannon 
fire: one, two, three, we count the 
slow beats of artillery. Then silence. 
The illusion is dispelled. Can this tame 
thing be a battle? How absurd it 
seems, this deliberate firing of cannon, 
this dull standing still! Instantly a 
blaze sweeps half a mile of country; it 
is as if the heavens had crashed above 
us; the hills rock around us. The 
shock of excitement is tremendous ; 
now it is a battle. 

The experience of such an appari- 
tion of battle was that of April 2, 
1865, around Richmond. For months, 
amid the snows of an entire winter, 
there lay coiled in the cover of wood 
and brush and swamp around the de- 
voted city, a besieging army of more 
than a hundred thousand men. Onan 
interior line, more visible, but delved 
into the earth, and seeking to hide in 
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its red gashes, was Lee’s army of about 
forty thousand men. For months, 
these multitudes had lain covert; no 
ordinary spectator could have imagin- 
ed that the woods and embankments 
were thus alive; that two armies of 
such magnitude crouched so close to 
each other, where business was yet 
done, where fields were cultivated, 
where men bought and sold, and 
where the ordinary cares of life yet 
ruled the circle of each twenty-four 
hours. 

But the mask is stripped off all this 
by the miraculous stroke of a great 
surprise. In the balmy days of the 
ist and 2d of April, 1865, the host 
that was to destroy Richmond sprung 
into light suddenly, —a crop of steel 
and cannon grown, as it were, in a 
single night. For thirty-five ‘miles 
a glistening of steel, and the black 
mouths of batteries linked in the ex- 
panse. Such was the apparition of 
the destroyer; dread ; hands joined in 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry, a knit- 
ted monster of terrors; dramatic in 
its entry, as if descended from the 
skies, or grown up in the black and 
miraculous cover of night among the 
dark and inscrutable processes of for- 
est and swamp. 

If the battles which decided the 
fate of Richmond, the fire of which 
extended from the Five Forks to the 
immediate front of Petersburg, lacked 
some of the volume of other contests, 
they were yet the most theatrical, and 
were attended by a scenery that the 
war had not yet afforded. The pano- 
ramic succession of grand scenes was 
what was most remarkable in these last 
days. The splendid surprise of Grant’s 
magnificent army springing suddenly 
into the sunlight of those April days, 
the suddenness of a battle as if it had 
burst from the sky, was followed by 
scenes not less lofty and sublime. 
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When, in the night of the 2d of 
April, Gen. Lee’s army was withdrawn 
from Petersburg, the series of “forts” 
constructed along its entire line was 
exploded. Thus, as between pillars 
of fire shot up into the sky, passed 
the army into the outer blackness of 
the night, their faces smitten by a 
darkness, vast, immeasurable. The 
morning of the next day, however, re- 
vealed an animated prospect, and one 
that had some compensations for the 
fugitive army. In the light of that 
morning were two notable pictures. . 
A pall of smoke, with the golden light 
woven in its folds, hung in the sky 
above Richmond ; beneath roared and 
surged a sea of fire, reaching from the 
island-dottéd river to the tall trees 
that fringed the hill en which the 
Capitol stood; skirting this sea, pour- 
ing down Church Hill, was the victo- 
rious army, glistening with steel and 
banners, now ascending Franklin 
Street, curving at the Exchange Ho- 
tel to the upper streets that led to 
Capitol Square, making this curve the 
point where passionate music clashed 
out its triumph, and each body of 
troops took up the cheer of victory, 
and cavalrymen waved their swords, 
and the column swept up the hill as 
if in sudden haste to seize the green 
patch of ground where stood the dumb 
walls of the Capitol of the Confederacy. 
Away from this scene of sublime hor- 
ror was the other picture,— an army 
tattered, brown, weather-beaten, mov- 
ing through the woods, and on blind 
roads, with straggling, distressed 
trains, the faces of its soldiers turned 
from Richmond, but ever and anon 
looking curiously to the sky, and to 
its pillars and drapery of smoke, and 
the black horror that stood there all 
day, while the forest pulsed in glori- 
ous sunshine, and quiet fields peeped 
out in the garniture of spring. 
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But the soldiers were always ani- 
mated, despite the sign that hung in 
the sky of the ruin and torment of 
Richmond. They were marching 
away from it; their limbs were re- 
lieved with exercise, and their eyes 
entertained by the novel prospect, so 
long had they been cramped in the 
ditches, and their movements bounded 
by lines of sodden earth. There was 
a physical elasticity in the change. 
A new hope, too, had been caught in 
the cheerful countenance of their com- 
‘ mander. He had brought off his army 
with unexpected ease and safety. If 
he could outmarch Grant’s infantry, 
if he could join Johnston, he might 
yet fix a great decisive battle, or or- 
ganize a new line of defence for a vast 
body of territory, whose resources 
were yet untouched. He remarked 
to one of his staff, “I have got my 
army safe out of its breastworks; and, 
in order to follow me, my enemy must 
abandon his lines, and can derive no 
further benefit from his railroads and 
the James River.” A reflection of 
this sort was just. Gen. Lee had yet 
an army of twenty-five thousand men ; 
it was foot-loose, ready to move in any 
direction. The men, as we have re- 
marked, were exhilarated, relieved 
from the confinement of siege, and 
emerging into the open country; and 
having already accomplished so much, 
the commander might yet hope to use 
his army with effect, especially if op- 
portunity occurred to fall in detail 
upon the forces into which Grant 
would necessarily have to divide his 
army, with a view to a comprehensive 
and vigorous pursuit. 

But a new and unconquerable ene- 
my was to appear upon the scene. 
On the night of the 5th of April, 
Lee’s trains encamped in the suburbs 
of the pretty little village of Amelia 
Court-House ; having been delayed by 
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the swollen waters of the Appomat- 
tox, which were eventually crossed on 
pontoons. But there was something 
worse than this delay. The impor- 
tant, vital concern was to provision 
the retreating army. A fortnight be- 
fore, Gen. Lee, in view of the exigen- 
cies of retreat, had given urgent and 
precise orders that large supplies of 
commissary and quartermasters’ stores 
should be sent forward from Danville 
to Amelia Court-House. 

But at the latter place he found 
not a ration! His orders had been 
disregarded; and now, in the second 
stage of retreat, aiming at Lynchburg, 
in the direction of Farmville, his army 
faced its worst enemy in hunger, and 
staggered under an accumulation of 
distress that only the hardiest natures 
could endure. 

The straggling woods, the pine bar- 
rens, and the small patches of clear- 
ing on the line of retreat towards 
Farmville, afforded but little prospect 
for subsistence. Half the army was 
broken up into foraging parties to get 
food, and opportunities of desertion di- 
minished it at every step; men who 
plucked from the trees, leaves and 
twigs to assuage their hunger, drop- 
ped out by the wayside, famishing ; 
jaded horses and mules sunk under 
the whips of the teamsters, and bro- 
ken wagons choked the roads. The 
retreat became slow and slower. The 
numbers and excellence of the enemy’s 
cavalry gave them a fatal advantage. 
The reserve train, containing nearly 
all the ammunition of Lee’s army, 
was attacked and burned in the first 
stages of retreat; and the fate await- 
ing other portions of the army-train 
was foreseen. Its unwieldy size and 
slow movement made it an easy prey; 
and it was incessantly attacked, and 
large sections carried off or destroyed. 
From this time commenced the most 
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distressing scenes of the march. Hun- 
ger brought with it the demoralization 
it never fails to produce in a large 
number of men; nearly every hour of 
the day there was an attack of caval- 
ry, a running fight; the woods rocked 
with explosions, where burning wag- 
ons filled with ammuniton and shells 
had been abandoned ; and when night 
came, and the army paused in the hasty 
field-works thrown up for their pro- 
tection, the wolves were heard again 
upon the track, and the incessant cry 
of “cavalry,” and fierce volleys of fire, 
prevented the jaded men from catch- 
ing even one undisturbed hour of 
sleep. 

For the four or five days, during 
which the retreating army toiled on, 


it is said “the suffering of the men- 


from the pangs of hunger has not been 
approached in the military annals of 
the last fifty years.” Despondency, 
like a black, poisonous mist, weighed 
down its endeavors, and infected the 
stoutest hearts. The men fell out of 
the ranks by hundreds, overcome by 
want of food and sleep, and worn out 
by exhaustion ; or, what was equally 
bad, they dropped their heavy guns and 
cartridge-boxes, and straggled along, 
a useless and cumbrous mob. Many 
lay down to die; many welcomed 
death as God’s blessing in disguise, 
and, with gaunt famine glaring hope- 
lessly from their sunken eyes, sought 
places to throw down their exhausted 
bodies, and demand from Nature the 
end of their sufferings. 

The fashion of retreat was, that at 
every hill divisions would alternately 
halt, and form lines of battle to check 
their pursuers. It was on one of 
these halts, just south of Sailor’s 
Creek, a tributary of the Appomattox, 
that a considerable fight ensued on 
the 6th of April, in which Sheridan 
struck in upon the line of retreat, and 
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took a number of prisoners, but not 
without learning to his cost that in 
the fugitive, famishing crowd there 
was yet something of the old fire of 
the Army of Northern Virginia, capa- 
ble of an episode of desperate and de- 
voted courage, in what were evidently 
the final scenes of its existence. The 
attack was made with great sudden- 
ness; the enemy, running over a por- 
tion of Ewell’s command, appeared 
determined to bring matters to a cri- 
sis, when suddenly he found in his 
front, a line of battle, that had been 
developed with a swiftness that show- 
ed that Lee had yet under his quick 
and facile hand, troops devoted, des- 
perate, and even in the last extremity 
responsive totheircommander. At the 
first perception of the shock of attack, 
Gen. Lee formed a line of battle to 
repulse the enemy, if he advanced 
upon what remained of the Confeder- 
ate trains moving towards High 
Bridge. <A brigade of infantry was 
pushed across at double-quick, and 
between Ewell’s men and the hither- 
to victorious troops of Sheridan, arose 
a wall of bayonets flanked by cannon. 
In view of this formidable apparition, 
the enemy went back. At one time, 
however, a fierce battle was expected ; 
and in the gloom of twilight a lurid 
glare of signals along the Federal 
lines made a luminous track through 
the forest, and seemed to be the pre- 
lude to another attack. Gen. Lee 
himself watched anxiously the remark- 
able and picturesque scene. On a 
plateau, raised from the forest whence 
they had emerged, were the broken 
troops. There were exclamations of 
rage and defiance among them, the 
evident smart of mortification; in 
front was the line of battle, still and 
calm, awaiting another attack. But 
no attack was made: Sheridan was 
content with his adventure. As Gen. 
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Lee rode back in the gathering gloom 
of night,through the disordered groups 
on the plateau, there were cries, “ It’s 
Gen. Lee! Uncle Robert! Where’s 
the man who won’t follow Uncle Rob- 
ert?” He had not yet despaired of 
saving the men who testified to him 
such love and confidence in the ex- 
tremities of fate. 

In the night of the 8th of April, 
the reduced, worn, suffering army 
reached Appomattox Court-House. 
It was now within twenty-four miles 
of Lynchburg, on a strip of land be- 
tween the James and Appomattox 
Rivers. What had been the Army of 
Northern Virginia was now counted 
by a few thousands. Gordon marched 
in front with scarcely more than two 
thousand men; the wreck of Long- 
street’s command made up the rear; 
and between Gordon and Longstreet 
were the remaining wagons, and cling- 
ing to them thousands of unarmed 
and famished stragglers, too weak to 
carry their muskets. To such condi- 
tion was reduced the grand, memora- 
ble arthy that had traversed so many 
distances, and accomplished so many 
campaigns; that had twice trod the 
enemy’s soil, and displayed itself on 
the foreground of Washington; that 
had never known rout or panic; that 
had made one of the greatest names 
in the world’s history; and that was 
now to die only in the annihilation of 
all its parts, without ever having 
given to its enemy right of triumph 
or taken upon itself a shadow of 
shame. 

And now the morning of the mem- 
orable 9th of April broke on the scene. 
A council of war was called in the early 
light. There were present in the coun- 
cil with the commander-in-chief, Gens. 
Gordon, Fitzhugh Lee, and Long- 
street. It was not known at that time 
how almost completely surrounded was 
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the little army. The fact was, that 
Sheridan’ was in front, Meade was in 
the rear, and Ord south of the Court- 
House. But Gen. Lee still hoped to 
cut his way through to Lynchburg; 
and to Gordon it was appointed to es- 
say the task, his instructions being to 
make the attack, pressing forward, if 
he did not discover infantry ; if infan- 
try was discovered, all was lost! The 
brave Georgian received the order 
with spirit. It was his best opportu- 
nity to exalt a name already risen in 
public estimation as the successor to 
that of Jackson; and no fitter man 
could have been found to give to the 
Army of Northern Virginia “a day 
of their lost Dundee,” its last example 
of desperate courage, its dying testi- 
mony of devotion. 

Gordon moved out on the bill on 
which the Court-House stands, and 
with his skirmish-line drove the ene- 
my half a mile. But mean time the 
advance forces of the Federal army 
were extending steadily across his 
front. ‘On the heights of Appomat- 
tox appeared a dark-blue column of 
infantry. It was the dreaded appari- 
tion, —INFANTRY! but it waved a 
white flag before it. 

Until the morning of the 9th, a cor- 
respondence had been going on, while 
both armies were in motion, between 
Grant and Lee, in which the former 
had invited a surrender, “to save fur- 
ther effusion of blood.” The time had 
now come to act. As Gordon paused, 
Gen. Lee was seen riding rapidly to 
the rear; he was seeking an interview 
with Grant, who had already, in hu- 
manity, ordered a flag of truce to be 
displayed. In strange and unuttera- 
ble suspense, the two armies paused, 
looking at each other, one (the Fed- 
erals) on the fringe of the forest, 
while behind Gordon’s front straggled 
what remained of the Confederate 
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army, its trains filling the vista of the 
one street of the village. 

A great historical scene, but with 
few accessories, was taking place else- 
where. The interview in which Gen. 
Lee concluded to surrender his army, 
and resolved the destiny of the South- 
ern Confederacy, is certainly one of 
the most important and memorable 
single events of modern annals, It is 
usual in history, and a great satisfac- 
tion to the curious, to relate such 
events with singular minuteness, at- 
tending to the slightest circumstances. 


The writer has been enabled to give ' 


such an account of this interview; 
and it is interesting to notice how 
this plain, circumstantial account, 
bordering on the style of a procés-ver- 
bal, differs from the many attempts to 
dramatize the event, and contradicts 
nearly every popular story that has 
been recited for sensation. The writ- 
er has the best evidence in the world, 
for saying that every account of this 
interview which has hitherto appeared 
in popular publications, contains no 
less than four or five distinct and re- 
markable errors. 

Thus it has been popularly reported 
that the first interview between the 
two commanders took place under an 
apple-tree, which has consequently 
been crowned with historic associa- 
tions. Thisisfalse. The fact is, that, 
in the morning of the 9th of April, 
Gen. Lee, with a single member of 
_his staff, was resting under an apple- 
tree, when Col. Babcock, of Gen. 
Grant’s staff, rode up under a flag of 
truce, saying, that if Gen. Lee remain- 
ed where he was, Gen. Grant would 
come to him by the road the latter 
was then pursuing. This was the 
only interview under or near’ the ap- 
ple-tree; and it may be mentioned 
here, that the following, day Col. Mar- 
shall, who attended Gen. Lee on the 
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occasion, was surprised to find Feder- 
al soldiers hacking at the tree, and 
was amused at their idea of obtaining 
from it mementos of the surrender. 
Obtaining news of Grant’s approach, 
Gen. Lee at once ordered Col. Mar- 
shall to find a fit and convenient 
house for the interview. Col. Mar- 
shall applied to the first citizen he 
met, Mr. Wilmer McLean, and was 
directed to a house vacant and dis- 
mantled. He refused to use it; and 
Mr. McLean then offered to conduct 
him and the general to his own resi- 
dence, a comfortable frame house, with 
a long portico and convenient “sit- 
ting-room,” furnished after the bare 
style of the times. 

The house was about half a mile 
distant from Gen. Lee’s camp. The 
Confederate commander was attended 
only by one of his aides, Col. Mar- 
shall, a youthful, boyish-looking scion 
of the old and illustrious Marshall 
family of Virginia, who had been the 
constant companion of Gen. Lee in 
all his campaigns, and, as his private 
secretary, had done good literary ser- 
vice in the preparation of reports of 
battles, &c., which are now historical. 
With Grant, there were several of his 
staff-officers ; and a number of Federal 
generals, including Ord and, Sheridan, 
entered the room, and joined in the 
slight general conversation that took 
place there. 

The interview opened without the 
least ceremony. The story has been 
frequently repeated, that Gen. Lee 
tendered his sword, and that Gen. 
Grant returned it with a compliment- 
ary remark. There was no such ab- 
surdity. Gen. Lee wore his sword 
(which was not his usual habit) ; and, 
on the exchange of salutations, Gen. 
Grant remarked, “I must apologize, 
general, for not wearing my sword; it 
had gone off in my baggage when I 
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received your note.” Gen. Lee bowed, 
and at once, and without further con- 
versation, asked that Gen. Grant 
would state, in writing if he preferred 
it, the terms on which he would re- 
ceive the surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Gen. Grant com- 
plied by sitting at a table in the room, 
and writing with a common lead-pen- 
cil the following note : — 


APPOMATTOX CouRT-HouseE, April 9, 1865. 

Gen. R. E. Lez, Commanpine 
C. S. A.,—JIn accordance with the 
substance of my letter to you of the 
8th inst., I propose to receive the sur- 
render of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia on the following terms, to 
wit, — 

Rolls of all the officers and men to 
be made in duplicate, one copy to be 
given to an officer designated by me, 
the other to be retained by such offi- 
cers as you may designate. 

The officers to give their individual 
parole not to take arms against the 
government of the United States un- 
til properly exchanged; and each 
company or regimental commander to 
sign a like parole for the men of their 
commands. 

The arms, artillery, and public 
property to be parked and stacked, 
and turnéd over to the officers ap- 
pointed by me to receive them. 

This will not embrace the side-arms 
of the officers, nor their private horses 
or baggage. 

This done, all officers and men 
will be allowed to return to their 
homes, not to be disturbed by United 
States authority so long as they ob- 
serve their parole, and the laws in 
force where they may reside. 

Very respectfully, 
U.S. Grant, Lieutenant-General. 


Gen. Lee read the paper with quiet 
and sober attention. There was no 


discussion of terms. The common re- 
port that Gen. Lee expressed any 
grateful emotion, or characterized the 
terms as generous, is wholly untrue, 
Such an effusion might have been 
just; it is a pleasant satisfaction to 
one party of the curious, but it did 
not occur. The only single remark 
he made upon the pencilled note was 
to inquire about the officers’ property 
exempted from the surrender, remark- 
ing that most of the horses in the ser- 
vice were owned by those using them. 
The note was handed to Col. Badeau, 
who attended Gen. Grant as secretary, 
to copy in ink. There was but one 
ink-stand available; and copies were 
made in turn by Col. Badeau and Col. 
Marshall. 

While the note referred to was be- 
ing transcribed, Gen. Grant moved 
his chair towards Gen. Lee, and, to 
the surprise of some of the officers in 
the room, lowered his voice to a whis- 
per, speaking with an appearance of 
great earnestness. 

That pregnant whisper, the writer 
is assured, is now for the first time 
communicated to the public. If the 
newspapers had caught it at the time, 
it would undoubtedly have given a 
surprise and a shock to the Northern 
mind much greater than that it re- 
ceived some days later from the 
“Durham Conference” of Sherman. 
What effect it might have had on the 
political problems of the last five 
years; what “short cut” it might 
have afforded to the devious ways of 
“reconstruction ;” what sensation it 
might have occasioned, if authenti- 
cally divulged when Grant was can- 
vassing for the Republican vote that 


made him president,— we can now only 


speculate. 

«lhe mysterious whisper was to sug- 
gest that Gen. Lee should prevail up- 
on his troops to take the oath of alle- 
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giance before they were disbanded, 
that they might be restored on the 
spot to all the rights, privileges, and 
immunities of American citizens! 
The suggestion was delivered with 
such earnestness, as to convey the 
idea that Grant would have then and 
there pledged the inducements he of- 
“fered, if Gen. Lee had doubted their 
realization, or his authority to make 
them. 

But the Confederate commander 
made no further question of the mat- 
ter. He replied simply and briefly 
that it was a matter in which he could 
not control or advise his men. 

Gen. Grant then resumed the con- 
versation in tones audible to all in 
the room. 

Inquiries were made after the health 
and condition of mutual acquaintances. 
But there was no conversation of gen- 
eral interest, except one remark of 
Gen. Lee, that he had some two thou- 
sand or three thousand Federal pris- 
oners on his hands, and feared that 
he did not have rations to supply 
them. Gen. Sheridan spoke up, “I 
have rations for twenty-five thousand 
men.” The copy of Gen. Grant’s 
note having been obtained in ink, 
Gen. Lee spoke apart to Col. Mar- 
shall, who wrote a reply, commencing 
with the usual formality, “I have the 
honor to reply to your communica- 
tion of,” &c., which words Gen. Lee 
erased, reducing the reply to the fol- 
lowing brief seatences : — 
HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA, 

April 9, 1865. 
Lieut. Gen. U. S. Grant, Command- 

ing U.S. A. 

GENERAL, —I have received your 
letter of this date, containing the 
terms of surrender of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, as proposed by 
you. As they are substantially the 
same as those expressed in your letter 
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of the 8th inst., they are accepted. I 
will proceed to designate the proper 
officers to carry the stipulations into 
effect. 

Very respectfully your obedient ser- 
vant, 


R. E. Lex, General. 


The exchange of these notes termi- 
nated the interview. It was singu- 
larly simple, utterly bald of all rhe- 
torical flourishes and ceremonies ; but 
its very simplicity gives it an interest 
and dignity that the most excessive 
formalities might fail to furnish. The 
barrenness of the dialogue should not 
give the idea of stiffness in the actors ; 
there was nothing of the sort. The 
manners of both commanders were 
easy, self-possessed; those of plain 
gentlemen in ordinary intercourse; 
and it is remarkable that no two 
men of important station could be 
found within the limits of America 
who so equally abhorred the theatri- 
cal as Gen. Ulysses S. Grant and 
Gen. Robert E. Lee. 

When Gen. Lee rode back slowly 
and thoughtfully to his headquarters, 
what had been done was visible in his 
face; and there was no need of words 
to inform his officers assembled to 
meet him, that terms of surrender had 
been agreed upon, and that the army 
of Northern Virginia was no more. 
When he had announced the result 
to his officers in a few simple words, 
they approached him in order of rank 
to shake hands, and express their satis- 
faction at his course. Many shed 
tears; but the ceremony was quiet 
and decorous. And when, at a later 
hour, the fact of surrender and the 
terms were announced to the troops, 
there was not a shout, not a word of 
exultation even at the prospect of the 
termination of their sufferings; and 
the observer could scarcely appreciate 
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the magnitude of an event unattend- 
ed by spectacle or dramatic circum- 
stances. 

The fact was, the surrender of the 
Army of Northern Virginia was an 
’ event felt, without an exhibition to 
the eye. There was no spectacular 
conclusion of astruggle that for four 
years had rocked the fields of Vir- 
ginia ; no dramatic scene ; the feelings 
of the troops in this respect were mag- 
nanimously spared by the enemy. 
There was a Federal column waving a 
white flag, and lines of troops frin- 
ging a distant hill. There was noth- 
ing visible in front but these; no crash 
of music disturbed the evening air; 
no cheer was heard. On the Confed- 
erate side, the disbanded lines of at- 
tack moved across the field with the 
slow steps of mourners. As the sun de- 
scended the sky, it was strange to see 
that Federal column so near, and yet 
no gun in position to confront it, no 
line of battle, no preparation for ac- 
tion, so long familiar to the soldiers 
who had so often snatched their hasty 
sleep on the verge of battle, thinking 
of the chances of eternity on the mor- 
row. _ 

The very absence of dramatic ac- 
cessory in the surrender gives it a 
strange and tender interest. The 
simple scene in which Gen. Lee and 
his army separated is touching from 
its very simplicity: There was no 
harangue or ceremony, when, in the 
evening of this memorable day, the 
men surrounded Gen. Lee’s headquar- 
ters, and without distinction pressed 
upon the illustrious and beloved com- 
mander, and sought to shake his 
hand, and hear the voice that had so 
often conducted them to battle. It 
was said that Gen. Lee wept on the 
oceasion. He did not; there were 
deeper signs of suffering,— the misty 
look of unshed tears in a strong man’s 
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face, — as he turned to the throng that 
pressed upon him, and said slowly 
and painfully, “Men, we have 
fought through the war together. I 
have done my best for you. My heart 
is too full to say more.” 

Gen. Lee was not present at the 
final act of surrender, which was ex- 
ecuted by commissioners designated 
for the purpose; and it is supposed 
that the continued magnanimity of 
Grant spared this last trial of the 
feelings of the Confederate command- 
er. He was permitted to ride back 
to Richmond. The first cheers that 
had been heard from its citizens 
since the scarred and blackened city 
cringed under the flag of the enemy, 
ran along the streets, and brave and 
noble-minded men in Federal uni- 
form raised their caps, as the former 
Commander-in-chief of the Southern 
Confederacy passed before their eyes, 
with hair white as snow, and care- 
worn face, but with touching and un- 
speakable dignity. 

The actual surrender of the Army 
of Northern Virginia (contrary to the 
popular acceptation of the date of the 
event) was not made until the 10th 
of April. Gen. Longstreet and Gen. 
Pendleton, the latter Chief of Artil- 
lery, acted as commissioners on the 
Confederate side. The place where 
the arms were stacked certainly de- 
serves @ monumental designation, 
more than any other scene of the 
war, — that is, if it be advisable at all 
to perpetuate in monuments the his- 
tory of the war. As it is, nothing 
marks the place where occurred one 
of the greatest events of modern 
times. It is a hill scantily wooded 
with oaks, a few miles from the 
Court-House. 

The occasion, so sorrowful to the 
Confederate troops, was marked by 
some curious incidents of generosity 
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on the part of the enemy. As the 
monument gathered, of arms, flags, 
sabres, pistols, &c., deposited by the 
Confederates, some shouts, as of tri- 
umph were occasionally heard, but at 
a distance over the hills. “That’s 
the rear-guard,” spoke up a Federal 
officer apologetically; “fellows who 
did none of the fighting.” 

Another incident has been very di- 
rectly communicated to the writer 
from Maj.-Gen. Charles W. Field of 
the Confederate forces; and it is as 
pleasant as it is authentic. While 
his division was at Appomattox 
Court-House, waiting to obtain their 
paroles, Gen. Meade, the victor of 
Gettysburg, whose army was just in 
its rear, sent to request that Gen. 
Field would conduct him through his 
lines, on his way to make his person- 
al respects to Gen. Lee, who, however, 
had left for Richmond. As Gen. 
Meade, at the head of a large and 
brilliant staff, passed through Field’s 
division, the men gathered along the 
route in numerous squads, attracted 
by the spectacle. The two generals 
were side by side conversing, when 
Gen. Meade turned to Gen. Field, 
with the remark, “ Your troops are 
very complimentary to me.” — “ How 
so?” asked the latter. “ Why, those 
fellows there, ” — pointing to a group 
of soiled and grim Confederates — 
“say I look like a rebel.” — “ Do you 
take that for a compliment?” said 
Gen. Field. “To be sure I do,” re- 
plied Gen. Meade: “any people who 
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have shown the courage and spirit 
you have, must have their admirers 
everywhere.” 

Thus relieved by the generosity 
and respect of the enemy, passed 
away the last scene of “the con- 
quered banner,” folded on an obscure 
hill, on whose silent, untestifying 
ground the eye of the stray traveller 
or tourist now rests. Not a single 
indecency of triumph, not a single 
insult to the feelings of the van-. 
quished, disfigured the simple scene 
in the woodland; although at that 
very time distant cities in the North 
were pouring out their populations in 
tides of drunken exultation, and mak- 
ing the day vocal with their rejoi- 
cings. Strange that the only cheers 
here were from the Confederates 
themselves. There were cheers as 
now and then some of their worn and 
tattered flags were borne to the pile ; 
and Federal officers, on one or two 
occasions, had raised their hats to 
show how they were affected. It 
was a demonstration in which the 
worn troops of the Southern Cross 
forgot their sorrow, disregarded the 
presence of a hostile army, and gave 
way for amoment to the glorious recol- 
lections of the past. It was the last 
token of visible public respect to the 
memory of the Southern Confederacy, 
paid by the last assembly of its sol- 
diers, and made in face of the gener- 
ous enemy, who neither interrupted 
the demonstration, nor gainsayed the 
tribute it implied. 
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IMMORTALITA, 


L 
BEAvTIFvL, how wert thou cradled then 
In the young world’s marriage-day, — 
In Aurora’s morning ray ? 
How veiled from the gods and men 
In dewy moss and tangled glen ? 
O maid of the earth and sky! 
O soul of the wondrous eye ! 
How wert thou cradled then ? 


Il. 

Beautiful, Isis veiled art thou, 

Of Osiris the best beloved, 

Of Jupiter most approved! 
O maid with the mooned brow! 
Crescent-cradled art thou now, 

What did the fauns and fairies say, 

Hiding thee on thy natal day ? 
Isis bound thee by her vow. 


III. 
Beautiful, who robed thee so fair, 
Whitely with moonbeams ever bright, 
With woven meshes of living light, 
With fold on fold of fleecy air, 
Veiling thee unbeholden, 
Sitting thee near, yet afar, 
Like a perfect love or a star, 
Placing thee gold in the golden ? 


“Iv. 

Beautiful, ever masked from sight, 
Softly the ibis’ downy breast 
Allures thee for its blissful rest. 

O Isis veiled! O masked light! 

Spirit of thought and soul most white, 
Withdrawn by stern Nemesis, 

And portrayed in Remesis, 

In Bethlehem’s star of night. 


v. 
Beautiful, in the days so olden 
Were thy garments star-enwrought, — 
Gemmed with living pearls of thought; 
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With sprays and mists enfolden, — 
Did Apollo sing thy praise, 
Or Jove his hand upraise, 
Setting thee gold in the golden ? 


VI. 

Beautiful, bring amaranth to prove 
Through the starless night of time, 
How a dream becomes sublime ! 

Naming thee, as thou swift didst move 

Music-winged, thou unseen dove, 
With violet-shaded eyes, 

To the gates of Paradise, 

Erodian wins thee, beautiful love. 


THEME. 





A goddess dwelling on an island in a cavern near the land of shades; all 
around and in the distance are the waters of death and oblivion ; across the 
Stygian stream, the boat of Charon passes continually, bearing souls to the 
shadow-land. No mortal shade can approach this island. Long ago this 
beautiful maiden dwelt with the gods; but, since Jupiter passed into the 
power of the primal heavens, Minerva into the minds of the wise, Eros into 

_ the hearts of men, and the Muses into the souls of poets, she, alas! has been 
surrounded by the serpent prejudice and bigotry, which imprisons her in a 
circle of fire, beyond which she cannot pass. The wonderful future prom- 
ised her spirit by the mysterious Hecate, goddess of midnight, and revealer 
of fate, remained unfulfilled: clad in celestial whiteness, and dreaming of the 
golden promise, she waits. Love alone can break the fearful spell which 
holds her soul in its thrall: she suddenly sees the serpent move, as if in 
agony ; and from Charon’s bark there springs a youth of transcendent loveli- 
ness, whom she recognizes as the fulfilment of her soul’s prophecy. As he 
approaches, the serpent writhes slowly, and, hissing, disappears; while the 
lovely goddess, disinthralled, reveals to the entranced youth the entire pre- 
sentiment of his soul. 

He is Erodian, son of Eros and Aphrodite (Love and Beauty), who, to 
find this rare and wonderful being, has dared face death and oblivion. She 
had long been sought on earth: poets had sung her praise, and sages declared 
her existence ; but fear and doubt had ever prevented mortals from rescuing 
her away from the power of the serpent. Perfect Love, fearing nought, be- 
lieving all, has pierced the chain. Together they dwell among men, and, 
thus united, reveal Eternal Life. 

[Zransposed from ancient mythology. } 
“ FRoM THE GERMAN. 
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DEVIL-PUZZLERS. 


BY FRED. W. PERKINS. 


Ir will not do at all to disbelieve 
in the existence of a personal devil. 
It is not so many years ago that one 
of our profoundest divines remarked 
with indignation upon such disbelief. 
“No such person?” cried the doctor 
with energy. “ Don’t tell me! I can 
hear his tail snap and crack about 
amongst the churches any day!” 

And if the enemy is, in truth, still 
as vigorously active among the sons 
of God as he was in the days of Job 
(that is to say, in the time of Solo- 
mon, when, as the critics have found 
out, the Book of Job was written), 
then surely still more is he vigilant 
and sly in his tricks for foreclosing 
his mortgages upon the souls of the 
wicked. 

And once more: still more than 
ever is his personal appearance prob- 
able in these latter days. The ever- 
lasting tooting of the wordy Cum- 
ming has proclaimed the end of all 
things for a quarter of a century; 
and he will surely see his prophecy 
fulfilled if he can only keep it up long 
enough. But, though we discredit 
the sapient Second-Adventist as to 
the precise occasion of the diabolic 
avatar, has there not been a strange 
coincidence between his noisy decla- 
rations, and other evidences of an ap- 
proximation of the spiritual to the 
bodily sphere of life? Is not this 
same quarter of a century that of the 
Spiritists? Has it not witnessed the 
development of Od? And of clair- 
voyance ? And have not the doctrines 
of ghosts, and re-appearances of the 
dead, and of messages from them, 
risen into a prominence entirely new, 
and into a coherence and semblance 


at least of fact and fixed law such as 
was never known before? Yea, verily. 
Of all times in the world’s history, 
to reject out of one’s beliefs either 
good spirits or bad, angelology or dia- 
bology, chief good being, or chief bad 
being, this is the most improper. 

Dr. Hicok was trebly liable to the 
awful temptation, under which he had 
assuredly fallen, over and above the 
fact that he was a prig, which makes 
one feel the more glad that he was so 
handsomely come up with in the 
end; such a prig that everybody who 
knew him, invariably called him (when 
he wasn’t by) Hicok-alorum. This 
charming surname had been conferred 
on him bya crazy old fellow with 
whom he once got into a dispute. 
Lunatics have the most awfully tricky 
ways of dodging out of pinches in rea- 
soning ; but Hicok knew too much to 
know that; and so he acquired his 
fine title to teach him one thing more. 

Trebly liable, we said. The three 
reasons are, — 

1. He was foreign-born. 

2. He was a Scotchman. 

3. He was a physician and sur- 
geon. 

The way in which these causes 
operated was as follows (I wish it 
were allowable to use Artemas Ward’s 
curiously satisfactory vocable “ thus- 
ly:” like Mrs. Wiggle’s smoothing 
sirup, it “supplies a real want”) :— 

Being foreign-born, Dr. Hicok had 
not the unfailing moral stamina of a 
native American, and therefore was 
comparatively easily beset by sin. 
Being, secondly, a Scotchman, he was 
not only thoroughly conceited, with a 
conceit as immovable as the Bass Rock, 








just as other folks sometimes are, but, 
in particular, he was perfectly sure of 
his utter mastery of metaphysics, lo- 
gic and dialectics, or, as he used to 
call it, with a snobbish Teutonicaliza- 
tion, dialektik. Now, in the latter two, 
the Scotch can do something,’ but in 
metaphysics they are simply imbecile ; 
which quality, in the inscrutable 
providence of God, has been joined 
with an equally complete conviction 
of the exact opposite. Let not man, 
therefore, put those traits asunder, — 
not so much by reason of any divine 
ordinance, as because no man in his 
senses would try to convice a Scotch- 
man,— or anybody else, for that mat- 
ter. 

Thirdly, he was a physician and 
surgeon ; and gentlemen of this pro- 
fession are prone to become either 
thoroughgoing materialists, or else 
implicit and extreme Calvinistic Pres- 
byterians, “of the large blue kind.” 
And they are, moreover, positive, 
hard-headed, bold, and self-confident. 
So they have good need to be. Did 
not Majendie say to his students, 
“Gentlemen, disease is a subject 
which physicians know nothing 
about ?” 

So the doctor both believed in the 
existence of a personal devil, and be- 
lieved in his own ability to get the 
upper hand of that individual in a 
tournament of the wits. Ah, he 
learned better by terrible experience ! 
The doctor was a dry-looking little 
chap, with sandy hair, a freckled face, 
small gray eyes, and absurd white eye- 
brows and eyelashes, which made him 
look as if he had finished off his toilet 
with just a light flourish from the 
dredging-box. He was erect of car- 


riage, and of a prompt, ridiculous alert- 
ness of step and motion, very much 
like that of Major Wellington De 
Boots. And his face commonly wore 
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a kind of complacent serenity such as 
the Hindoos ascribe to Buddha. I 
know a little snappish dentist’s-goods 
dealer up town, who might be mis- 
taken for Hicok-alorum any day. 
Well, well — what had the doctor 
done? Why — it will sound absurd, 
probably, to some unbelieving peo- 
ple, — but really Dr. Hicok confessed 
the whole story to me himself: he had 
made a bargain with the evil one! 
And indeed he was such an uncom- 
monly disagreeable-looking fellow, 
that, unless on some such hypothesis, 
itis impossible to imagine how he could 
have prospered ashe did. He gained 
patients, and cured them too; made 
money ; invested successfully ; bought 
a brown-stone front, —a house, not a 
wiglet, — then bought other real es- 
tate; began to put his name on char- 
ity subscription lists, and to be made 
vice-president of various things. 
Chiefest of all,—it must have 
been by some superhuman aid that 
Dr. Hicok married his wife, the then 
and present Mrs. Hicok. Dear me! 
I have described the doctor easily 
enough. But how infinitely more 
difficult it is to delineate Beauty than 
the Beast: did you ever think of it? 
All I can say is, that she is a very 
lovely woman now; and she must 
have been, when the doctor married 
her, one of the loveliest creatures that 
ever lived, —a lively, graceful, bright- 
eyed brunette, with thick fine long 
black hair, pencilled delicate eye- 
brows, little pink ears, thin high nose, 
great astonished brown eyes, perfect 
teeth, alittle rosebud of a mouth, and 
a figure so extremely beautiful that 
nobody believed she did not pad — 
hardly even the artists who— those 
of them at least who work faithfully in 
the life-school— are the very best 
judges extant of truth in costume and 
personal beauty. But, furthermore, 
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she was good, with the innocent un- 
conscious goodness of a sweet little 
child; and of all feminine charms, — 
even beyond her supreme grace of 
motion, —she possessed the sweetest, 
the most resistless, —a lovely voice ; 
whose tones, whether in speech or 
song, were perfect in sweetness, and 
with a strange penetrating sympa- 
thetic quality, and at the same time 
with the most wonderful half-de- 
laying completeness of articulation 
and modulation, as if she enjoyed the 
sound of her owt! music. No doubt she 
did; but it was unconsciously, like a 
bird. The voice was so sweet, the 
great loveliness and kindness of soul 
it expressed were so deep, that, like 
every exquisite beauty, it rayed forth 
a certain sadness within the pleasure 
it gave. It awakened infinite, indis- 


tinct emotions of beauty and perfec- 
tion, — infinite longings. 
It’s of no use to tell me that such 


a spirit — she really ought not to be 
noted so low down as amongst hu- 
man beings — that such a spirit 
could have been made glad by be- 
coming the yoke-fellow of Hicok- 
alorum, by influences exclusively hu- 
man. No! — I don’t believe it — I 
won’t believe it — it can’t be believed. 
‘I can’t convince you, of course, for 
“you don’t know her; but if you 
did, along with the rest of the evidence, 
and if your knowledge was like mine, 
that from the testimony of my own eyes 
and ears and judgment, — you would 
know, just as I do, that the doctor’s 
possession of his wife was the keystone 
of the arch of completed proof on which 
I found my absolute assertion that he 
had made that bargain. 

He certainly had! A most char- 
acteristic transaction too; for while, 
after the usual fashion, it was agreed 
by the “party of the first part,” — 
viz., Old Scratch,—that Dr. Hicok 
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should succeed in whatever he under- 
took during twenty years, and by the 
party of the second part, that at the 
end of that time the D should 
fetch him in manner and form as is 
ordinarily provided, yet there was 
added a peculiar clause. This’ was, 
that, when the time came for the 
doctor’ to depart, he should be left 
entirely whole and unharmed, in 
mind, body, and estate, provided he 
could put to the Devil three con- 
secutive questions, of which either 
one should be such that that cunning 
spirit could not solve it on the spot. 

So for twenty years Dr. Hicok 
lived and prospered, and waxed very 
great. He did not gain one single 
pound avoirdupois however, which 
may perchance seem strange, but is 
the most natural thing in the world. 
Who ever saw a little, dry, wiry, sandy, 
freckled man, with white eyebrows, 
that did grow fat? And, besides, the 
doctor spent all his leisure time in 
hunting up his saving trinity of ques- 
tions; and hard study, above all for 
such a purpose, is as sure an anti-fat- 
tenner as Banting. 

He knew the Scotch metaphysicians 
by heart already, ex-officio as it were; 
but he very early gave up the idea of 
trying to fool the Devil with such 
mud-pie as that. Yet be it under- 
stood, that he found cause to except 
Sir William Hamilton from the mud- 
dle-headed crew. He chewed a good 
while, and pretty hopefully, upon the 
Quantification of the Predicate; but 
he had to give that up too, when he 
found out how small and how dry a 
meat rattled within the big,’ noisy 
nut-shell. He read Saint Thomas 
Aquinas, and Peter Dens, and a cart- 
load more of old casuists, Romanist 
and Protestant. 

He exhausted the learning of the 
Development Theory. He studied and 
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experimented up to the existing lim- 
its of knowledge on the question of 
the Origin of Life, and then poked out 
alone, as much farther as he could, in- 
to the ineffable black darkness that 
is close at the end of our noses on 
that, as well as most other questions. 
He hammered his way through the 
whole controversy on the Freedom of 
the Will. He mastered the whole 
works of Mr. Henry C. Carey on one 
side, and of two hundred and fifty 
English capitalists and American 
college professors on the other, on 
the question of Protection or Free 
Trade. He made, with vast pains, 
an extensive collection of the ques- 
tions proposed at debating societies 
and college-students’ societies with 
long Greek names. The last effort 
was a failure. Dr. Hicok had got 
the idea, that, from the spontane- 
ous activity of so many free young 
geniuses, many wondrous and sugges- 
tive thoughts would be born. Having, 
however, tabulated his collection, he 
found, that, among all these innumer- 
able gymnasia of intellect, there were 
only seventeen questions debated! 
The doctor read me a curious little 
memorandum of his conclusions on 
this unexpected fact, which will per- 
haps be printed some day. 

He investigated many other things 
too; for a sharp-witted little Presby- 
terian Scotch doctor, working to cheat 
the Devil out of his soul, can accom- 
plish an amazing deal in twenty years. 
He even went so far as to take into 
consideration mere humbugs; for, if 
he could cheat the enemy with a hum- 
bug, why not? The only pain in that 
case, would be the mortification of 
having stooped to an inadequate ad- 
versary, — a foeman unworthy of his 
steel. So he weighed such queries as 
theold scholastic brocard, An chimera 
bombinans in vacuo, devorat secundas 
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intentiones ? and that beautiful moot 
point wherewith Sir Thomas More 
silenced the challenging schoolmen 
of Bruges, An averia carruce capta 
in vetitonamio sint irreplegibilia ? 

He glanced a little at the subject 
of conundrums ; and among the chips 
from his workshop is a really clever 
theory of conundrums. He has a clas- 
sification and discussion of them, all 
his own, and quite ingenious and 
satisfactory, which divides them into 
answerable and unanswerable, and, 
under each of these, into resemblant 
and differential. 

For instance: let the four classes 
be distinguished with the initials of 
those four terms, A. R., A. D., U. R., 
and U. D.; you will find that the 
Infinite Possible Conundrum (so to 
speak) can always be reduced under 
one of those four heads. Using sym- 
bols, as they do in discussing syllo- 
gism,— indeed, by the way, a conun- 
drum is only a jocular variation in 
the syllogism, an intentional fallacy 
for fun (read Whately’s Logic, Book 
IIL., and see if it isn’t so), — using 
symbols, I say, you have these four 
“ figures :”— , 

I. (A. RB.) Why is A like B? (an-_ 
swerable) : as, Why is a gentleman 
who gives a young lady a young dog, 
like a person who rides rapidly up 
hill? A. Because he gives a gallop 
up (gal-a-pup). 

Sub-variety ; depending upon a 
violation of something like the “ prin- 
ciple of excluded middle,” a very 
fallacy of a fallacy; such as the an- 
cient “ nigger-minstrel” case, Why 
is an elephant like a brick? <A. Be- 
cause neither of them can climb a 
tree. 

II. (A. D.) Why is A unlike B? 
(answerable) usually put thus: What 
is the difference between A and B? 
(Figure L, if worded in the same 
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style, would become, “ What is the 
similarity between A and B?): as, 
What is the difference between the 
old United-States Bank and the Ful- 
ton Ferry-boat signals in thick 
weather? A. One is a fog whistle, 
and the other is a Whig fossil. 

III. (U. RB.) Why is A like B? 
(unanswerable): as Cfiarles Lamb’s 
well-known question, Is that your 
own hare, or a wig ? 

IV. (U. D.) Why is A unlike B? 
(unanswerable): i. e., What is the 
difference, &c., as, What is the dif- 
ference between a fac simile and a 
sick family ; or between hydraulics and 
and raw-hide licks ? 

But let me not diverge too far into 
frivolity. All the hopefully difficult 
questions, Dr. Hicok set down and 
classified. He compiled a set of rules 
on the subject, and indeed developed 
a whole philosophy of it, by which 
he struck off, as soluble, questions or 
classes of them. Some he thought 
out himself; others were now and 
then answered in some learned book, 
that led the way through the very 
heart of one or another of his biggest 
mill-stones. 

So it was really none too much 
time that he had; and, in truth, he 
did not actually decide upon his three 
questions, until just a week before 
the fearful day when he was to put 
them. 

It came at last, as every day of 
reckoning surely comes; and Dr. 
Hicok, memorandum in hand, sat in 
his comfortable library about three 
o’clock on one beautiful warm sum- 
mer afternoon, as pale as a sheet, his 
heart thumping away like Mr. 
Krupp’s biggest steam-hammer at 
Essen, his mouth and tongue parched 
and feverish, a pitcher of cold water 
at hand from which he sipped and 
sipped, though it seemed as if his 
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throat repelled it into “the globular 
state,” or dispersed it into steam, as 
red-hot iron does. Around him were 
the records of the vast army of doubt- 
ers and quibblers in whose works he 
had been hunting, as a traveller labors 
through a jungle, for the deepest 
doubts, the most remote inquiries. 

Sometimes, with that sort of hardi- 
hood, rather than reason, which makes 
@ desperate man try to believe by his 
will what he longs to know to be true, 
Dr. Hicok would say to himself, “I 
know I’ve got him!” And then his 
heart would seem to fall out of him, 
itsank so suddenly, and with so deadly 
a faintness, as the other side of his 
awful case loomed before him, and he 
thought, “But if—?” He would 
not finish that question ; he could not. 
The furthest point to which he 
could bring himself was, that of a 
sort of icy outer stiffening of ac- 
quiescence in the inevitable. 

There was a ring at the street-door. 
The servant brought in a card, on a 
silver salver. 





Mr. Apollo Lyon. 











“ Show the gentleman in,” said the 
doctor. He spoke with difficulty ; 
for the effort to control his own ner- 
vous excitement was so immense an 
exertion, that he hardly had the self- 
command and muscular energy even 
to articulate. 

The servant returned, and ushered 
into the library a handsome, youngish, 
middle-aged and middle-sized gentle- 
man, pale, with large melancholy 
black eyes, and dressed in the most 
perfect and quiet style. 

The doctor arose, and greeted his 
visitor with a degree of steadiness 
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and politeness that did him the great- 
est credit. 

“ How do you do, sir?” he said: 
“T am happy” — but it struck him 
that he wasn’t, and he stopped short. 

“Very right, my dear sir,” replied 
the guest, in a voice that was musi- 
cal but perceptibly sad, or rather pa- 
tient in tone. “Very right; how 
hollow those formulas are! I hate all 
forms and ceremonies! But I am 
glad to see you, doctor. Now, that 
is really the fact.” 

No doubt! “ Divil doubt him!” as 
an Irishman would say. So is a cat 
glad to see a mouse in its paw. 
Something like these thoughts arose 
in the doctor’s mind; he smiled as 
affably as he could, and requested the 
visitor to be seated. 

“Thanks!” replied he, and took 
the chair which the doctor moved up 
to the table for him. He placed his 
hat and gloves on the table. There 
was a brief pause, as might happen 
if any two friends sat down at their 
ease for a chat on matters and things 
in general. The visitor turned over 
a volume or two that lay on the 
table. 

“The Devil,” he read from one .of 
them; “His Origin, Greatness, and 
Decadence. By the Rev. A. Réville, 
D.D.” 

“Ah!” he commented quietly. 
“A Frenchman, I observe. If it 
had been an Englishman, I should 
fancy he wrote the book for the 
sake of the rhyme in the title. Do 
you know, doctor, I fancy that in- 
credulity of his, will substitute one 
dash for the two periods in the rever- 
end gentleman’s degree! I know no 
one greater condition of success in 
some lines of operation, than to have 
one’s existence thoroughly disbelieved 
in.” 

The doctor forced himself to reply: 
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“T hardly know how I came to have 
the book here. Yet he does make 
out a pretty strong case. I confess 
I would like to be certified that he is 
right. Suppose you allow yourself to 
be convinced?” And the poor fellow 
grinned : it couldn’t be called a smile. 

“Why, really, I'll loek into it. 
I’ve considered the point though, not 
that I’m sure I could choose. -And 
you know, as the late J. Milton very 
neatly observed, one would hardly 
like to lose one’s intellectual being, 
“though full of pain;” and he 
smiled, not unkindly but sadly, and 
then resumed: “A Bible too. Very 
good edition. I remember seeing it 
stated that a professional person made 
it his business to find errors of the 
press in one of the Bible Society’s 
editions, —this very one, I think; and 
the only one he could discover was a 
single “wrong font.” Very accurate 
work — very!” 


He had been turning over the 
leaves indifferently as he spoke, and 


laid the volume easily back. “Cu- 
rious old superstition that,” he re- 
marked, “that certain personages 
were made uncomfortable by this 
work! And he gave the doctor a 
glance, as much as to ask, in the most 
delicate manner in the world, “Did 
you put that there to scare me with ?” 

I think the doctor blushed a little. 
He had not really expected, you know, 
—still, in case there should be any 
prophylactic influence—? No harm 
done, in any event ; and that was pre- 
cisely the observation made by the 
guest. 

“No harm done, my dear fellow!” 
he said, in his calm, quiet, musical 
voice. No good, either, I imagine 
they both of them added to them- 
selves, 

There is an often repeated observa- 
tion, that people under the pressure of 
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an immeasurable misery or agony 
seem to take on a preternaturally 
sharp vision for minute details, such 
as spots in the carpet, and sprigs in 
the wall-paper, threads on a sleeve, 
and the like. Probably the doctor 
felt this influence. He had dallied a 
little, too, with the crisis; and so did 
his visitor, — from different motives, no 
dpubt; and, as he sat there, his eye 
fell on the card that had just been 
brought to him. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said ; “ but 
might I ask a question about your 
card ?” 

“Most certainly, doctor: what is 
it?” 

“ Why — it’s always a liberty to 
ask questions about a gentleman’s 
name, and we Scotchmen are particu- 
larly sensitive on the point ; but I have 
always been interested in the general 
subject of patronomatology.” 

The other, by a friendly smile and 
a deprecating wave of the hand, re- 
newed his welcome to the doctor’s 
question. 

“Well, it’s this How did you 
come to decide upon that form of 
name, — Mr. Apollo Lyon ?” 

“Oh! justa little fancy of mine. 
It’s a newly-invented variable card, I 
believe they call it. There’s a tem- 
porary ink arrangement. It struck 
me it was liable to abuse in case of an 
assumption of aliases; but perhaps 
that’s none of my business. You can 
easily take off the upper name, and 
another one comes out underneath. 
I’m always interested in inventions. 
See.” 

And as the text, “ But they have 
sought out many inventions, ” passed 
through Dr. Hicok’s mind, the other 
drew forth a white handkerchief, 
and, rubbing the card in a careless 
sort of way, laid it down before 
- the doctor. Perhaps the strain on the 
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poor doctor’s nerves was unsteadying 
him by this time: he may not have 
been right; but he seemed to see only 
one name, as if compounded from the 
former two. 





Apollyon. 











And it seemed to be in red ink in- 
stead of black; and the lines seemed 
to creep and throb and glow, as if the 
red were the red of fire, instead of ver- 
milion. But red is an extremely try- 
ing color to the eyes. However, the 
doctor, startled as he was, thought 
best not to raise any further queries, 
and only said, perhaps with some dif- 
ficulty, “ Very curious, I’m sure!” 

“ Well, doctor,” said Mr. Lyon, or 
whatever his name was, “I don’t 
want to hurry you, but I suppose we 
might as well have our little business 
over?” 

“Why, yes. I suppose you 
wouldn’t care to consider any question 
of compromises or substitutes ? ” 

“T fear it’s out of the question, 
really,” was the reply, most kindly in 
tone, but with perfect distinctness. 

There was a moment’s silence. It 
seemed to Dr. Hicok as if the beat- 
ingof his heart must fill the room, 
it struck so heavily, and the blood 
seemed to surge with so loud a rush 
through the carotids up past his ears. 
“Shall I be found to have gone off 
with a rush of blood to the head?” 
he thought to himself. But— it can 
very often be done bya resolute ef- 
fort — he gathered himself together as 
it were, and with one powerful exertion 
mastered his disorderd nerves. Then 
he lifted his memorandum, gave one 
glance at the sad, calm face — 
him, and spoke. 
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“You know they’re every once in 
a while explaining a vote, as they call 
it, in Congress. It don’t make any 
difference, I know; but it seems to me 
as if I should put you more fully in 
possession of my meaning, if I should 
just say a word or two, about the rea- 
sons for my selection.” 

The visitor bowed with his usual 
air of pleasant acquiescence. 

“T am aware,” said Dr. Hicok, 
“that my selection would seem thor- 
oughly commonplace to most people. 
Yet nobody knows better than you 
do, my dear sir, that the oldest ques- 
tions are the newest. The same vi- 
tality which is so strong in them, as 
to raise them as soon as thought be- 
gins, is infinite, and maintains them 
as long as thought endures. Indeed, 
I may say to you frankly, that it is 
by no means on novelty, but rather 
on antiquity, that I rely.” 

The doctor’s hearer bowed with an 
air of approving interest. “Very 
justly reasoned,” he observed. The 
doctor went on, — 

“T have, I may say,—and under the 
circumstances I shall not be suspected 
of conceit,—- made pretty much the 
complete circuit of unsolved problems. 
They class exactly as those questions 
do which we habitually reckon as 
solved: under the three subjects to 
whic? they relate,— God, the intelli- 
gent creation, the unintelligent crea- 
tion. Now, I haveselected my ques- 
tions accordingly, — one for ‘each of 
those divisions. Whether I have suc- 
ceeded in satisfying the conditions 
necessary will appear quickly. But 
you see that I have not stooped to 
any quibbling, or begging either. I 
have sought to protect myself by the 
honorable use of a masculine reason.” 

“Your observations interest me 
greatly,” remarked the audience. 
“Not the less so, that they are so ac- 
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curately coincident with my own ha- 
bitual lines of thought, — at least, so 
far as I can judge from what you 
have said. Indeed, suppose, you had 
called upon me to help you prepare in- 
soluble problems. I was bound, I sup- 
pose, to comply tothe best of my abil- 
ity ; and, if*I had done so, those state- 
ments of yours are thus far the very 
preface I supplied —I beg your par- 
don—should have supplied — you. 
with. I fancy I could almost state the 
questions. Well?” — 

All this was most kind and compli- 
mentary; but somehow it did not en- 
courage the doctor in the least. He 
even fancied that he detected a sneer, 
as if his interlocutor had been saying, 
“Flutter away, old bird! That was 
my bait that you have been feeding 
on: you’re safe enough; it is my net 
that holds you.” 

“ First Question,” said Dr. Hicok, 
with steadiness: “ Reconcile the fore- 
knowledge and the fore-ordination of 
God with the free will of man?” 

“TI thought so, of course,” remarked 
the other. Then he looked straight 
into the doctor’s keen little gray eyes 
with his deep melancholy black ones, 
and raised his slender forefinger. 
“Most readily. The reconciliation is 
your own conscience, doctor! Do 
what you know to be right, and you 
will find that there is nothing to rec- 
oncile,— that you and your Maker 
have no debates to settle!” 

The words were spoken with a 
weighty solemnity and conviction 
that were even awful. The doctor 
had a conscience, though he had 
found himself practically forced, for 
the sake of success, to use a good deal 
of constraint with it, — in fact, to lock 
it up, as it were, in a private mad- 
house, on an unfounded charge of lu- 
nacy. But the obstinate thing would 
not die, and would not lose its wits; 
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and now all of a sudden, and from 
the very last quarter where it was to 
be expected, came a summons before 
whose intensity of just requirement 
no bolts could stand. The doctor’s 
conscience walked out of her prison, 
and came straight up to the field of 
battle, and said, — . 

“Give up the first question.” 

And he obeyed. 

“T confess it,” he said. “But how 
could I have expected a great basic 
truth both religiously and psycholo- 
gically so, from — from you?” 

“ Ah! my dear sir,” was the reply : 
“you have erred in that line of 
thought, exactly as many others have. 
The truth is one and the same, to God, 
man, and devil.” 

“ Second Question,” said Dr. Hic- 
ok. “Reconcile the development 
theory, connection of natural selection 
and sexual selection, with the respon- 
sible immortality of the soul.” 

“Unquestionably,” assented the 
other, asif to say, “Just as I ex- 
pected.” 

“No theory of creation has any 
logical connection with any doctrine 
of immortality. What was the mo- 
tive of creation? —that would be a 
question! If you had asked me that / 
But the question, ‘Where did men 
come from?’ has no bearing on the 
question, ‘ Have they any duties now 
that they are here?’ The two are 
reconciled, because they do not differ. 
You can’t state any inconsistency bee 
tween a yard measure and a fifty-six 
pound weight.” 

The doctor nodded; he sat down; 
he took a’glass of water, and pressed 
his hand to his heart. “Now, 
then,” he said to himself, “once 
more! If I have to stand this fifteen 
minutes I shall be in some other 
world!” 

The door from the inner room 
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opened ; and Mrs. Hicok came singing 
in, carrying balanced upon her pretty 
pink fore-finger something or other 
of an airy bouquet-like fabric. Upon 
this she was looking with much delight. 

“See, dear,!” she said: “ how per- 
fectly lovely !” 

Both gentlemen started, and the 
lady started too. She had not known 
of the visit; and she had not, until 
this instant, seen that her husband 
was not alone. 

Dr. Hicok, of course, had never 
given her the key to his skeleton- 
closet ; for he wasa shrewd man. He 
loved her too; and he thought he 
had provided for her absence dur- 
ing the ordeal. She had executed 
her shopping with unprecedented 
speed. 

Why the visitor started, would be 
difficult to say. Perhaps her voice 
startled him. The happy music in it 
was enough like a beautified duplicate 
of his own thrilling sweet tones, to 
have made him acknowledge her for 
a sister, —from heaven. He started, 
at any rate. 

“Mr. Lyon, my wife,” said the 
doctor, somewhat at aloss. Mr. Lyon 
bowed, and so did the lady. 

“T beg your pardon, gentlemen, I 
am sure,” she said. “I did not know 
you were busy, dear. There is a 
thunder-shower coming up. I drove 
home just in season.” 

“ Oh!—only a little wager, about 
some conundrums,” said the doctor. 
Perhaps he may be excused for his 
fib. He did not want to annoy her 
unnecessarily. 

“Oh, do let me know!” she said, 
with much eagerness. ‘ You know 
how I enjoy them!” 

‘‘ Well,” said the doctor, “ not ex- 
actly the ordinary kind. I was to 
puzzle my friend here with one out 
of three questions; and he has beaten 
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me in two of them already. I’ve but 
one more chance.” 

“Only one?” she asked, with a 
smile. “What a bright man your 
friend must be! [| thought nobody 
could puzzle you, dear. Stay; let 
me ask the other question.” 

Both the gentlemen started again: 
it was quite a surprise. 

“ But are you a married man, Mr, 
Lyon?” she asked, with a blush. 

“No, madam,” was the reply, with 
a very graceful bow,—“I have a 
mother, but no wife. Permit me to 
say, that, if I could believe there was 
a duplicate of yourself in existence, 
I would be as soon as possible.” 

“ Oh, what a gallant speech!” said 
the lady. “Thank you, sir, very 
much;” and she made him a pretty 
little courtesy. “Then Iam quite sure 
of my question, sir. Shall I, dear?” 

The doctor quickly decided. “I 
am done for, any how,” he retlected. 


“T begin to see that the old villain 
put those questions into my head 


himself. He hinted as much. I 
don’t know but I’d rather she would 
ask it. It’s better to have her kill 
me, I guess, than to hold out the 
carving-knife to him myself.” 

“With all my heart, my dear,” 
said the doctor, “if Mr. Lyon con- 
sents.” 

Mr. Lyon looked a little disturbed ; 
but his manner was perfect, as he re- 
plied that he regretted to seem to dis- 
oblige, but that he feared the condi- 
tions of their little bet would not al- 
low it.” 

“Beg your pardon, I’m sure, for 
being so uncivil,” said the lively little 
beauty, as she whispered a few words 
in her husband’s ear. 

This is what she said, — 

“ What’s mine’s yours, dear. Take 
it. Ask him — buzz, buzz, buzz.” 

The doctor nodded. Mrs. Hicok 
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stood by him and smiled, still holding 
in her pretty pink fore-finger the 
frail shimmering thing just men- 
tioned ; and she gave it a twirl, so 
that it swung quite round. “Isn’t it 
a love of a bonnet?” she said. 

“Yes,” the doctor said aloud. 
adopt the question.” 

“ Third Question. 
front side of this?” 

And he pointed to the bonnet. It 
must have been a bonnet, because 
Mrs. Hicok called it so. I shouldn’t 
have known it from the collection of 
things in a kaleidoscope, bunched up 
together. 

The lady stood before him, and 
twirled the wondrous fabric round and 
round, with the prettiest possible un- 
conscious roguish look of defiance. 
The doctor’s very héart stood still. 

“ Put it on, please,” said Mr. Lyon, 
in the most innocent way in the world. 

“Oh, no!” laughed she. “I know 
I’m only a woman, but I’m not quite 
so silly! But I'll tell you what: you 
men put it on, if you think that will 
help you!” And she held out the 
mystery to him. 

Confident in his powers of discrim- 
ination, Mr. Lyon took hold of the 
fairy-like combination of sparkles and 
threads and feathers and flowers, 
touching it with that sort of timid ap- 
prehension that bachelors use with a 
baby. He stood before the glass over 
the mantle-piece. First he put it 
across his head with one side in front, 
and then with the other. Then he 
put it lengthways of his head, ard 
tried the effect of tying one of the 
two couples of strings under each of 
his ears. Then he put it on, the 
other side up; so that it swam on his 
head like a boat, with a high mounted 
bow and stern. More than once he 
did. all this, with obvious care and 
thoughtfulness. 


“T 


Which is the 
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Then he came slowly back, and re- 
sumed his seat. It was growing very 
dark, though they had not noticed 
it; for the thunder-shower had been 
hurrying on, and already its advanced 
guard of wind, heavy laden with the 
smell of the rain, could be heard, and 
a few large drops splashed on the 
window. 

The beautiful wife of the doctor 
laughed merrily to watch the growing 
discomposure of the visitor, who re- 
turned the bonnet, with undiminished 
courtesy, but with obvious constraint 
of manner. 

He looked down; he drummed on 
the table; he looked up; and both 
the doctor and the doctor’s wife were 
startled at the intense sudden anger 
in the dark, handsome face. Then 


he sprang up, and went to the window. 
He looked out a moment, and then 
said, — 

“Upon my word, that is going to 


be a very sharp squall! The clouds 
are very heavy. If I’m any judge, 
something will be struck. I can feel 
the electricity in the air.” 

While he still spoke, the first thun- 
der-bolt crashed overhead. It was one 
of those close, sudden, overpoweringly 
awful explosions from clouds very 
heavy and very near, where the light- 
ning and the thunder leap together 
out of the very air close about you, 
even as if you were in them. It was 
an unendurable burst of sound, and of 
the intense white sheety light of very 
near lightning. Dreadfully fright- 
ened, the poor little lady clung close 
to her husband. He, poor man, if 
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possible yet more frightened, exhaust- 
ed as he was by what he had been 
enduring, fainted dead away. Don’t 
blame him: a cast-iron bull-dog 
might have fainted. 

Mrs. Hicok, thinking that her hus- 
band was struck dead by the light- 
ning, screamed terribly. Then she 
touched him; and, seeing what was 
really the matter, administered cold 
water from the pitcher on the table. 
Shortly’ he revived. 

“ Where is he?” he said. 

“T don’t know, love. I thought 
you were dead. He must have gone 
away. ' Did it strike the house?” 

“Gone away? Thank God! Thank 
you, dear!” cried out the doctor. 

Not knowing any adequate cause 
for so much emotion, she answered 
him, — 

“Now, love, don’t you ever say 
women are not practical again. That 
was a practical question, you see. 
But didn’t it strike the house? What 
a queer smell. Ozone: isn’t that 
what you were telling me about? 
How funny, that lightning should 
have a smell!” 

“T believe there’s no doubt of it,” 
observed Dr. Hicok. 

Mr. Appollo Lyon had really gone, 
though just how or when, nobody 
could say. 

“ My dear,” said Dr. Hicok, “I do 
so like that bonnet of yours! I don’t 
wonder it puzzled him. It would 
puzzle the Devil himself. I firmly be- 
lieve I shall call it your Devil-puzzler.” 

But he never told her what the 
puzzle had been. 
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THE LESSONS OF METHODISM. 


BY J. B. HARRISON. 


(Read before the New-York and Hudson-River Conference). 


“In 1729, two young men in Eng- 
land, reading the Bible, saw they 
could not be saved without holiness, 
followed after it, and incited others 
so to do. . . God then thrust them out 
to raise a holy people.” These are 
the words of John Wesley and his 
brother Charles, describing the origin 
of the religious movement called 
Methodism. 

In endeavoring to comply with the 
request of the Conference to write 
something about the Lessons of Meth- 
odism for the Unitarian body, I have 
not thought it necessary to say much 
respecting the history of Methodism, 
as that is accessible to all, and those 
who hear me to-day are probably fa- 
miliar with it. 

Methodism originated in a power- 
ful conviction that religion is more 
important than any thing else, and 
that every thing in human life and 
character is to be vitalized and gov- 
erned by it. This has always been, 
and is now, its foundation, its primary 
and most central principle. What- 
ever is, or has been, distinctive or pe- 
‘culiar in the methods of organization 
and of work pertaining to Methodism 
was produced, and its character de- 
termined, not by any genius, judg- 
“ment, foresight, or will possessed by 
the founder of the system, but by 
the circumstances surrounding the 
movement at its birth and in later 
stages of its history. Probably no 
man ever lived whose influence af- 
fected any considerable number of 
his fellows who was less of an idealist 


than John Wesley. He did not 


think much about plans: he had not 
time. His work always crowded him. 
He was a man of fairly good judg- 
ment, but of no extraordinary insight 
into character. He never thought it 
indispensable to have “just the right 
man ” for any place, however difficult 
or important it might be. He always, | 
without much deliberation, laid hold 
of anybody who seemed likely to do 
the needed work. If he did not fill 
the place tolerably he was put agide, 
and somebody else was tried. All 
the most important features of the 
system of church organization and 
work connected with Methodism had 
this origin. Wesley and his preachers 
did what seemed best or necessary 
for the time, without much thought 
about the future. Afterward, what 
was thus begun was let alone because 
it answered the end in view. At first, 
in each village and along each coun- 
tryside affected by the new movement, 
there was a number of awakened per- 
sons,— men and women, who had been 
aroused and deeply impressed by an 
influence new and strange to them, 
which produced in them an intense 
feeling of the necessity of living 
a new life. But how to live it? 
What was the new life to be? Of this 
they knew very little, indeed, noth- 
ing. There was an imperative and 
boundless need of instruction, counsel, 
guidance. What was to be done? 
Wesley said, “I cannot stay with 
you: I must preach at other places. 
Besides, the life is not in me; and I 
could not give you what you most re- 
quire, though I were with you every 
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day. Here is a man who was -con- 
verted at a meeting in another village 
last month, or a week ago. He has 
had a longer religious experience than 
any of the rest of you; and on Sun- 
day you must come together and tell 
him how you have got through the 
week, what temptations you have had, 
what difficulties, what enjoyments. 
He will tell you whatever he can that 
he thinks will help you. And you 
rust pray.” He said this all the 
time ; and they prayed about all the 
time too. And, with their everlast- 
- ing praying, they worked with an 
earnestness and intensity which, — 
not to enlarge this essay at this point, 
we may say has brought me here to 
speak of what they did, and you to 
listen. The reality of religion to them 
was something that, in this age, few 
people are able to imagine. 

Then Wesley said to the man who 
was to look after the others, “ You 
must see every one of these people 
once a week. If they are at the 
meeting on Sunday, speak to each 
one, and find out what his or her state 
is. If any one fails to be there, you 
must go see him.” This was the ori- 
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around again.” And they have been 
going around ever since. 

I think we do not at this day suf- 
ficiently appreciate the immense ex- 
tent of the moral reformation which 
was wrought by Methodism in the 
persons and communities which first 
embraced it. The earliest develop- 
ments of the movement affected very 
widely a population in which most of 
the grossest vices flourished in appall- 
ing luxuriance. Maultitudes of the 
converts had been, up to the day of 
their awakening, living most aban- 
doned lives; but the standard of 
morality placed before them by their 
new teachers was very high. The 
New-Testament precepts were con- 
stantly appealed to, and they were not 
construed so as to make the Christian 
life so easy as it is in our day. And 
the change in conduct and character 
among the converts generally was 
very great and absolute, and I think 
not exceeded at any time in the 
world’s history. Most churches of 
our time have received vitality from 
the movement which began with 
Wesley’s labors. 

I have spoken of the first vital 


gin of the Class-Meeting; and this principle in Methodism,— the convic- 
feature of the system, whatever may/ tion that religion is, for each individ- 


be objectionable in it, has always se- 


cured an amount of inter-communi-' 


cation between the members of the 
church, and of mutual helpfulness, 
not equalled in any other large society 
in the world. The system of itiner- 
ant preaching grew up in the same 
way. Societies multiplied rapidly, 
and the preachers were very few. 
And Wesley said to one of his men, 
“Go to such a village, and through 
the country beyond ; then cross to the 
collieries ; preach wherever you can, 
and return and let me know of your 
success.” When the circuit was com- 
pleted, he said, “It is time to go 


ual human being, the highest possible 
interest and concern. The second 
feature in order of development is the 
fact, that in every one who becomes 
religious, or enters upon the Chris- 
tian life, there is awakened an in- 
tense desire and longing that other 
people shall become religious, and live 
Christian lives. This feeling is the 
natural and necessary effect and 
work of religion in its possessor. In 
this principle is one of the great 
sources of the power of Methodism; 
but it is not peculiar to Methodism. 
It belongs to religion universally. 

But important as this quality of 
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religion is, I do not find that I can 
say much about it. It seems too 
self-evident to admit of any illustra- 
tion or enforcement. Universal ex- 
perience and observation show, that 
the man who has any religion worthy 
the name has a fervent desire that 
others may share its blessings. The 
man who is not troubled and bur- 
dened for those who are in moral dark- 
ness and bondage is himself “in 
the gall of bitterness and the bond 
of iniquity.” He is indifferent only 
because he has no real knowledge of 
the spiritual life. When the Divine 
Spirit enters into a man, it very soon 
manifests its presence by testifying 
of the man’s brotherhood and unity 
of interest with his fellows. No man 
draws much nearer to God without 
coming nearer to men. Of course 
this principle will be embodied in ac- 
tion, in practical effort for the good 
of others. And this concern for the 


welfare of those who do not possess 
the light and peace and liberty which 
we enjoy may be regarded as a good 
test and indication of the degree of 


spiritual life in a man. This is en- 
tirely natural and reasonable, and is 
true even of all culture that is wor- 
thy of our time. 

Methodism assumes that a great 
part of God’s work among men, the 
work of enlightening and elevating 
mankind, is to be accomplished by 
means of human effort and in connec- 
tion with it.” So Methodism has al- 
ways laid great stress upon the ne- 
cessity of constant activity on the 
part of Christians. It is, in a very 
high degree, a practical system. 
Methodists do not often refrain from 
effort from the fear that some of it 
may be lost by misdirection, or be- 
cause they cannot know every thing 
before they begin to work. They 
leave a large margin for mistakes, 
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and simply put in the more labor be- 
cause there must be many failures in 
all human endeavor. 

I come now to one special feature 
of Methodism which has given that 
system a great deal of its wonderful 
practical efficiency. This is the con- 
viction that everybody can work. 
Perhaps this seems a very simple 
thing, but for a religious body there 
is almost every thing in it. Method- 
ism teaches that any human being 
who has mind enough to be morally 
accountable may be employed by the 
Divine Spirit, if he tries to do the 
will of God, as an instrument for the 
accomplishment of moral changes of 
actually boundless extent. It holds 
that no one can foresee, by any 
knowledge of the organization, char- 
acteristics, or life of a man, the nature 
or extent of the work that he can do 
for the world’s uplifting and the 
growth of the kingdom of God. 
Methodism observes, that, in selecting 
its instruments, the Divine Spirit often 
sets at defiance all human notions 
of fitness; that it passes by men of 
marvellous powers, of surpassing nat- 
ural endowments, most valuable ac- 
quisitions, and lays hold of one igno- 
rant, ungifted, with no splendid nat- 
ural powers, of contemptible presence, 
and stammering speech. Of course 
Methodism does not teach that God 
prefers ignorant or uncouth instru- 
ments, or selects them because they 
are ignorant or uncouth. It empha- 
sizes the importance of the right cul- 
ture of all natural powers, and recog- 
nizes the immense value of opulent 
personal or intellectual ability, when 
it is accompanied and directed by a 
consecrating religious spirit. It does 
hold that no other powers or advan- 
tages are worth any thing for religious 
work without personal religion; and 
that, if a man is religious, there are 
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no disqualifications that can prevent, 
or even limit, the work of the Spirit 
of God through him for the blessing 
and benefit of his fellow-men. Meth- 
odism holds, that, as Emerson has so 
well expressed it, every man is only 
so much of force supplied from the 
Eternal. 

I find more of the best things of 
Methodism in the writings of Emer- 
son than anywhere else, and I wish 
that he and the Methodists could 
think it worth while to try to under- 
stand each other. Emerson’s state- 
ments are almost perfect till we come 
to one fatal error. He saw long ago, 
as few in our time had seen, the sig- 
nificance of personal organization or 
individual character, —saw that, as 
it appears from one side, it is in- 
vincible; and he was so much im- 
pressed by its wondrous potency, that 
he could not believe that it is plastic 
and accessible even to the Infinite 


Spirit of which it is the creature and 


expression. The testimony of history 
and of continued experience shows 
beyond dispute, that no difficulty in 
natural organization or character 
can bar out from the consenting 
soul the Spirit of God, which makes 
all things possible wherever it comes. 
And Methodism is above Emerson in 
this, that while he thinks that when 
God has once made a man he cannot 
do much for him afterward, but the 
man must do all for himself, because 
organization is fate, Methodism holds 
that the power which first made a man 
can make him over again, several 
times if it is necessary, till he is fit- 
ted to be an instrument in the right 
hand of his Maker for the perform- 
ance of work which angels might 
be proud to be permitted to do. 
There is about as much of the es- 
sence and peculiar vitality of Meth- 
odism in this particular idea or con- 


. 
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viction of which I have just spoken, 
as in any other one thing. Working 
in this belief, the Church utilizes all 
its material, and wastes none. The 
practical application of this fundamen- 
tal principle of their system (which 
we may call their faith in the democ- 
racy of the divine method) gives a 
a very peculiar and interesting char- 
acter to the ministers of the Methodist 
Church taken together as a body. I 
do not think there is in all Christen- 
dom another organization of men so 
compact and so vital as this. Every 
man in it has the power of the whole 
body and of the whole Church be- 
hind him, every hour of his life while 
he continues his work for the common 
cause. The one test by which a man 
is tried is his work. The sole thing 
required of every one alike is, that 
he shall do something, — that he shall 
help people to be religious. If a 
man thinks he ought to preach, the 
Church says, “Try ;” and he tries. 
If it is found that he can be useful, 
that somebody feels called to hear 
what he feels called to say, — if his 
word awakens, and wins, and feeds, and 
helps people, — then he shall preach ; 
and he takes his place among the rec- 
ognized ministers of the Church. If 
he is ignorant, he must study and im- 
prove,—he must. If he is uncouth 
in manner, or has other disad- 
vantages, he is criticised unsparingly 
in private, severely if necessary, but 
always kindly. If he is discouraged 
he is put forward, and, as we say, 
“made much of.” If he becomes 
vain, he is rebuked in a way that 
tells. 

And now while he shows that his 
heart is in his work, or as long as he 
accomplishes something, he is hon- 
ored and sustained by the whole body 
of the ministry, and by the Church 
generally, as an equal member of a 
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great and important profession and 
brotherhood. It may be everywhere 
understood, and the fact recognized, 
that he is a very “weak brother,” 
that he is ignorant, or that he is a 
very poor speaker, — that he has one 
natural infirmity or another. He 
may be a man of very disagreeable 
temper, irascible, morose, taciturn. 
He may be suspicious, jealous, egotis- 
tical, and in many ways unengaging. 
These facts will be acknowledged and 
deplored by his brethren. These 
real distinctions of character are nev- 
er ignored: men are not treated as 
if they were all alike. But while 
one is a minister, and cares more for 
his work than he does for himself, he 
is recognized and honored for his 
work’s sake. The principle is simply, 


if this man of small powers gives 
what he has to the service of God 
and of the Church, it is all that he can 
do; and thus, in a true sense, he does 


as much as men of the greatest pow- 
ers, and so he is precious and indis- 
pensable, and the Church stands by 
him accordingly. I think this fact 
has a very vital connection with the 
reluctance to leave the Church which 
Methodist ministers always feel, even 
when a change of theological belief 
requires them to withdraw. The de- 
nomination is a home ; and there is an 
atmosphere around every minister, 
full of sympathy, warmth, and sus- 
taining vitality. : 

The only other feature of Method- 
ism of which I shall now speak is 
this: it provides for the employment 
of every member of the Church in 
some work for the Church and for 
religion. It is a system of immense 
practical activity. Teaching that 
nothing can be accomplished except 
by the Spirit and power of God, 
Methodism inspires men to work as 


if God depended on them for all that 
13 
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he wishes to accomplish. Method- 
ists do not stop to question whether 
God could do without men: they see 
plainly that he does not choose to do 
without them, — that he expects ser- 
vice of every man. Methodism does 
not forbid speculation on any subject 
while it does not interfere with work ; 
but no Methodist believes that any 
sentiment, idea, or principle, however 
important or potential or divine, is 
worth making any noise about, unless 
it can be translated into character 
and action. They do not care much 
for what has no power to change 
men’s lives. When Methodism takes 
hold of a man, he does not sit down 
and talk about his grand Methodis- 
tic ideas, how they are certain soon 
to leaven the world; but he seizes up- 
on the first man he meets, and begins 
the work of leavening him. There 
is no arrangement in Methodism to 
excuse anybody from work for any 
reason whatever. My intelligent 
Methodist friends often say to me, 
“What splendid people you have in 
the Unitarian Church! Such material 
for religious work! Why do you not 
do more with them ?” 

The supreme lesson of Methodism 
for us, and for everybody, is, that be- 
hind entire consecration to the will 
of God, there always waits a power 
that can do all things that ought to 
be done, and that may at any time 
accomplish moral changes of the 
most glorious character, and of sur- 
prising and apparently impossible 
extent; that the influence of the 
Spirit of God is so large a factor in 
every consecrated life, that we can 
form no estimate of its whole product. 
The central and essential ideas of 
Methodism, when fully developed, 
lead, as their legitimate result, to the 
doctrine of the immanence of God 
in all true life and character, to a 
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faith which sees him present, with all 
his creative and sustaining energies, 
in the whole life, action, and experi- 
ence of those who live to do his will. 
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But the consecration must be entire. 
God never makes bargains with people 
on their terms. He will have all; and 
then he gives all. 
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BY HIMSELF. 


[Continued from our July number.) 


THE entrance upon the junior year 
usually forms an era in college-life. 
The peculiar character implied in the 
designation of a sophomore, and not 
easily described by any other epithet, 
is laid aside, — higher aims begin to 
be formed, and a manlier line of con- 
duct prevails. Finding some incon- 
venience in living with a room-mate 
of another class, I chummed in my 
junior year with John C. Gray; and 
we lived in No. 24, Hollis Hall. I re- 
cord these trifling local details for the 
amusement of grandchildren, who may 
possibly occupy the same apartments. 
I continued to pursue with diligence 
the appointed routine of study, which, 
in addition to the ancient languages, 
now included the various branches of 
natural philosophy, Stewart’s “ Phi- 
losophy of the Mind,” the higher 
branches of the mathematics as given 
in Pres. Webber’s compendium, and 
Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity.” 
We had this year also frequent exer- 
cises in English composition, in the 
form of essays, and discussions of mis- 
cellaneous questions, themes, and 
forensics as they are called in college. 

In addition to these and other- pre- 
scribed studies, I added greatly to my 
stock of miscellaneous reading. 

Among other standard works, I read 
the “Spectator,” “Rambler,” and, 
“ Tdler;” the “ Livesof the Poets;” Ma- 
thias’s “ Pursuits of Literature,” then 


a greatly admired work, of which the 
author was not known ; Gifford’s trans- 
lation of Juvenal, and his Baviad and 
Maviad, which gave me an intense ad- 
miration of this author; and the let- 
tersof Junius. I caught, from the dili- 
gent persual of Johnson’s works, 
a fondness for his grandiloquent 
manner. His assault upon Junius 
was regarded by us as a fine spe- 
cimen of invective, and was a favor- 
ite piece with our speakers. I recol- 
lect that we listened with some im- 
patience to the strictures of Mr. Fris- 
bie (who presided over the declama- 
tions since Mr. Adams’s departure), 
on the following extraordinary pas- 
sage: “Let us abstract from his wit 
the vivacity of impudence, and with- 
draw from his efficacy the sympathetic 
favor of plebeian malignity,—I do 
not say that we shall leave him noth- 
ing; the cause that I defend scorns 
the help of falsehood; but when, if 
we leave him only his merits, where 
will be his praise ? ” 

Among the books which I read at 
this time was a little volume contain- 
ing Dr. Franklin’s autobiographical 
sketches, and a selection from his mis- 
cellaneous works. It of course gave 
the autobiography in the re-transla- 
tion from the French; the original 
English text having first appeared 
in Temple Franklin’s edition of his 
grandfather’s writings in 1818. In 
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fact, this re-translation continued to 
be published, as if it was the original, 
in the popular editions, till a year or 
two since. 

When I called public attention to 
the real state of the case, in a lecture 
on Franklin in 1829, my venerable 
friend Mr. Vaughan of Hallowell, by 
whose persuasions Dr. Franklin was 
induced to continue his memoirs, spoke 
of my statement as “a discovery.” } 

Few books that I have ever read 
have had a greater influence over me 
than this little volume. It gave me 
an exalted, though not an exagger- 
ated opinion of the importance of in- 
dustry, perseverance, and method. I 
learned from it the superiority of a 
modest intimation of opinion over dog- 
matic assertion, and the propriety of 
speaking with diffidence on controvert- 
ed points. Ihave found in it an author- 
ity for some of my own tastes, such as 
a fondness which I have always had 


for tools, and a strong interest in me- 


chanical operations. I used to form 
tables for a weekly record for conduct, 
and draw up rules of prudence and 
morality, in imitation of those which 
I found in Franklin’s biography. 
There was one passage in it which 
arrested my attention then; and sub- 
sequent events (though Iam aware 
of the ridicule of pointing out even a 
coincidence between the career of a 
common man and that of Franklin) 
have led me in after life to recur to it. 
Franklin says, “My father having, 
among his instructions to me when a 
boy, frequently repeated a proverb of 
Solomon, ‘Seest thou a man diligent 
in his calling, he shall stand before 
kings, he shall not stand before mean 
men.’ I then considered industry as a 
means of obtaining wealth and dis- 
tinction, which encouraged me, though 


1 Everett’s Orations, vol. ii. p. 3. 
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I did not think that I should ever lit- 
erally stand before kings: which, how- 
ever, has since happened; for I have 
stood before five, and even had the 
honor of sitting down with one (the 
King of Denmark) to dinner!” 

I have much more reason than 
Franklin to ascribe what little suc- 
cess I have had in life to industry 
and diligence in the discharge of the 
duties of the several offices to which 
I have been called; and as far as 
standing before crowned heads, and 
sitting down to dinner with them, is 
an object to be desired, I have cer- 
tainly no cause to complain. During 
my residence in Europe, first as a 
youthful student and traveller, and 
later in an official capacity, I have 
been presented to the following sov- 
ereigns, with several of whom I have 
had the honor of dining, and with 
one or two of whom I have had as 
much acquaintance as is permitted 
by the usages of courts in similar 
cases. 

The Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 
of whose death, while I write this 
paper, we have just received the intel- 
ligence ; the Emperor Napoleon III. 
of France; an Austrian arch-duke, 
who, I believe, is the present Emperor 
of Austria; Queen Victoria of Eng- 
land; the kings of Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, The Netherlands, Bel- 
gium ; three kings of France,— Louis 
XVIIL., Charles X., Louis Philippe, 
his queen and most of his sons; Pope 
Pius VII.; the past and the present 
kings of Naples ; Ali Pacha of Albania 
(who sent us our dinner from his pal- 
ace daily while we were at Yanina) 
and his two sons; the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany; Joseph Bonaparte, 
ex-king of Naples and Spain; Louis 
Bonaparte, ex-king of Holland, and 
father of an emperor; Madame 
Letitia Bonaparte, mother of one em- 
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peror, and grandmother of another, 
and mother of three kings and two 
queens; and finally the widow of 
the Mexican Iturbide, who, while he 
ruled, was as good an emperor as the 
rest. I may add, that I have had the 
honor of the personal acquaintance or 
corréspondence of all the presidents 
of the United States, except the first 
and greatest; and I think it will not 
be considered as republican partiality, 
when I add, though some of them 
have not been either our ablest or best 
men, the average character of our elec- 
tive American rulers is altogether su- 
perior to that of their hereditary con- 
temporaries in Europe. At the same 
time, I must confess that the latter, as 
far as my means of observation have 
extended, have been persons of intel- 
ligence, generally well-educated, po- 
lite and unassuming in their manners. 
Of some of them, to whom I have 
only been presented at a general re- 


ception, I have, of course, no personal 


knowledge. The late Emperor of 
Russia, Louis Philippe, the King of 
the Belgians, and Queen Victoria em- 
inently belong to the description first 
given. The present Emperor of the 
French is an instance, as far as I rec- 
ollect, unique, of a person not distin- 
guished for high traits in private life, 
but mounting to an imperial throne, 
and filling it with a suddenly devel- 
oped energy, skill, and power, with- 
out example in history. 

But to return from this long digres- 
sion to my college-life. I paid much 
attention in my junior year to my 
exercises in English composition, and 
never failed, but in one instance, to 
get what was called a double mark: 
that is, a double line drawn by the 
professor who examined the themes 
under the name of the writers of a few 
of those thought best. The single in- 
stance in which I failed of this dis- 
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tinction was a theme in which the 
professor supposed me to have alluded 
to some incidents in his own life; 
a piece of impertinence which I was 
wholly incapable of committing. On 
this surmise he deprived me of the 
gratification of being able to say that 
I had never failed to get a double 
mark for my compositions. A coldness 
of considerable duration ensued be- 
tween us, which was, however, removed 
a few years after my graduation. 
This was the only unpleasant incident 
that ever occurred in my relations with 
my teachers. 

It was the practice at this time 
with the young men at college, as it 
is still, to keep a country school 
during the winter vacation, which 
lasted seven weeks, and was eked out 
by the school-keepers, with the con- 
nivance of the faculty, to eight or ten. 
Partly moved by boyish whim, but 
not indifferent to the small stipend paid 
for this service, I undertook to keep 
a school in the winter vacation of my 
junior year, in one of the distri¢ts of 
the East Parish (I think it was) of 
Bridgewater. I had seventy or eigh- 
ty pupils of the two sexes, more than 
half older than myself, some of them 
grown men and women. Nothing 
but the common branches of English 
education was taught; to which, of 
course, I was fully competent. But 
the labor was not small,—the care 
and responsibility beyond my years. 
To set cepies for so many scholars, 
most of whom wrote, was no tri- 
fling affair; and from fifty to sixty 
pens — most of them of very ordinary 
material— were to. be made and 
mended two or three times each daily. 
Schoolmasters of the present day do 
not know how much they are indebted 
to the invention of steel pens. I 
met with no particular difficulty; 
but I was heartily glad when the 
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engagement was completed. I had 
but little time for reading during the 
winter, and was wholly out of the way 
of new books. A copy of “Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” however, fell in my way, 
which I read with exquisite delight, 
as I had the “ Pleasures of Hope ” long 
before. It is a great pity that Camp- 
bell has by his false accentuation 
spoiled the sound of Wyoming. 

My old fondness for the theatre 
continued, though its gratification was 
attended with difficulty in term-time. 
It was contrary to the college-laws to 
leave Cambridge without permission, 
or to attend the theatre. The last 
prohibition was not, as now, wholly 
obsolete; and the first, strange as it 
will sound to modern ears, was strictly 
enforced. To be seen on any of the 
roads leading to the neighboring 
towns, without leave, was to incur a 
fine. Then, too, the loss of a whole 
evening till long after midnight was 
a pretty serious affair to those who 
aimed at the reputation of scholar- 
ship. Sometimes, however, the temp- 
tation was too great to be resisted. I 
recollect that once during the winter 
of 1809-10, on occasion of some great 
attraction, —I think it was during the 
visit of Cooke to this country, and to 
see his Shylock, — I walked into town 
with a few classmates to attend the 
theatre, and, after it was over, walked 
out again; thus getting back to col- 
lege at about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing, cold, weary, and stupid. Still, 
however, a lesson was to be learned in 
Enfield’s Philosophy, to be recited be- 
fore breakfast the next morning; and 
it happened to be one of the most diffi- 
cult portions of the book; viz., the 
concluding part of the seventh chap- 
ter of the second book, on central 


1 I repeated my “ Washington ” at East Bridge- 
water lust week, and saw several of my old schol- 
ars of both sexes, 
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forces. My case was different from that 
of one of my classmates, who used to 
say that he measured the propositions 
in Enfield with his dividers and scale; 
and, if they exceeded an inch in 
length, he neglected to study them, as 
he was sure not to be examined on 
any thing that went beyond that 
measure. On the contrary, I was one 
of three or four sure to be examined 
on the most difficult portions of the 
work, and generally anxious to be. 
On the present occasion, there was 
a demonstration longer than usual, of 
a somewhat abstruse character, or 
what seemed so to me then; and my 
eonscience (a little punctured at hav- 
ing gone to the theatre at all) whis- 
pered to me the extreme probability 
that it would fall to my let. It was 
the eighty-first proposition, in the fol- 
lowing words: “If equal bodies re- 
volving in ellipses describe equal arcs 
in equal times, their centripetal forces 
are to one another inversely as the 
squares of their distances from the 
foci of the ellipse towards which they 
tend.” Under ordinary circumstan- 
ces, I should probably have found no 
difficulty in following the demonstra- 
tion of this proposition; but half- 
asleep as I was, chilly and tired, I 
soon found to my dismay that I did 
not comprehend it. This had never 
happened to me before ; and the alarm 
which it caused me did not sharpen 
my faculties. After trying unsuc- 
cessfully for some time to grasp the 
argument, I determined to commit 
the whole concern to memory; viz., 
the statement of the proposition, the 
description of the diagram, and the 
demonstration, amounting to rather 
more than a quarto page of fine print. 
This I did in no very long time, and 
went contented to bed. In the morn- 
ing, as I foreboded, I was examined 
on the formidable proposition. I rose 
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in some trepidation to demonstrate 
it; pretended to look at the dia- 
gram, but without doing so, fearful, 
that, if I cast loose from memory, I 
should become confused ; but I soon 
found, to my great satisfaction, that I 
was able not only to go through the 
proposition fluently memoriter, but 
that the force of the reasoning and 
the coherence of its successive steps 
were now apparent to my mind, and 
what was all a dark blur the night 
before was now perfectly clear. 

I have in the preceding chapter 
mentioned Mr. Buckminster’s address 
before the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
The charm of this performance ex- 
erted some influence on my mind in 
reference to the choice of a profession. 
My thoughts had already been turned 
by my intercourse with Mr. Buckmin- 
ster to the imitation of his career. I 
usually saw him for a few moments 
in my weekly visit to Boston, not less 
frequently in the vacations, besides 
listening to him in vacations on Sun- 
days. It will easily be imagined that 
the influence of such an intellect and 
character over a youthful mind must 
have been all but irresistible. He 
was then at the height of his reputa- 
tion. The study of biblical criticism 
and the knowledge of the German 
theology (which at that day had by 
no means reached its modern extrav- 
aganee) were introduced into America 
by him. His library contained, as far 


as I know, the only copies of several ; 
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German origin in New York and 
Pennsylvania. I conceived at this 
time an indistinct plan of endeavor- 
ing at some future day to complete my 
education at one of those institutions. 
In the summer of 1810, seven or 
eight of my class, of whom I was one, 
set up a little semi-monthly literary 
magazine. I had, as I have already 
said, scribbled a little for the press as 
early as my freshman year, and had 
kept up the practice at intervals, as a 
sophomore and junior. By this prac- 
tice, I had acquired some facility and 
a boyish itch for writing. I was ac- 
cordingly one of the most active con- 
tributors to the periodical. It could, 
of course, have no permanent literary 
value. I suppose it was as good as 
could be expected under the circum- 
stances. There is nothing in it, as 
far as I am concerned, worth rescuing 
from oblivion. The public furnished 
the proper corrective of our rashness ; 
and the little periodical died a natu- 
ral death before the end of the twelve- 
month. It was I must confess, de- 
cidedly inferior to similar publications 
which have since taken place, furnish- 
ing in this a fair index of the advance 
of scholarship which has been made 
at Cambridge within the last genera- 
tions, of which there are many other 
indications of much greater impor- 
tance. 
At “the close of the junior year I 
eceived the appointment of English 
orator at the public exhibition. 


of the jeading publications in this de-/ This appointment, according to the 


partment. His conversations im 
parted to me a vague and youthfu 
ambition of pushing these studies t 
their fountain-head at a German uni- 
versity. A resort to the universitie 
of that country, now so common wit 
young Americans, was then wholl 
unknown in the United States, ex 
cept on the part of a few persons of 


usage then prevailing, implied that I 
was considered by the faculty one of 
the three first scholars in the class. 
I called my subject the “ Prejudices 
of Criticism,” a not very significant 
phrase, borrowed from the phraseology 
at that time prevalent at college. 

In the autumnal vacation at the 
close of this year, I made a little ex- 
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cursion in company with one of my 
classmates, W. Powell Mason, as far 
as Philadelphia. This I may call my 
first sight of the world. We went by 
the way of Newport, then in great de- 
cay, with scarce any houses except 
those on the main street, and the grass 
springing between the paving-stones 
in that. Though we were there in 
what would be the height of the sea- 
son now, I do not recollect that there 
were any strangers at all in the place: 
there were certainly none at Chapo- 
tin’s, where we staid, a favorite French 
coffee-house. 

We took passage down the sound 
to New York in a small trading packet 
sloop. I believe there were no other 
passengers, — a striking contrast with 
the crowds that fill the steamers twice 
a day at the present time. We were 
two days out, and touched upon a rock 
at the entrance of Hell-gate. After 
a few days at New York, we took pas- 
sage in a steamboat up Staten-Island 
Sound. This, I believe, was the first 
regular steam passage-boat on the 
New-York waters, consequently in the 
world. It was a small vessel, the 
machinery, compared with recent im- 
provements, complicated and _ineffi- 
cient, and the progress proportionably 
slow. It, however, filled me with ad- 
miration. I passed the whole time I 
was on board in examining as closely 
as Iwas able. Scarce any thingis more 
noticeable than the tardy progress of 
this noble invention, even after actual 
experiment had proved its soundness. 
Not a steamer was plying the West- 
ern waters regularly as late as 1817; 
nor was there, as late as 1819, asteamer 
on the Mediterranean, between Dover 
and Calais, nor, if I remember rightly, 
on Long-Island Sound. The prog- 
ress of the extension of steam trans- 
port in the United States was greatly 
retarded by the attempts to secure a 
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monopoly under the laws of New York 
to the assignees of Fulton.. We 
crossed New Jersey in a very poor 
stage-wagon ; but I was rendered hap- 
pily indifferent to the discomfort to 
this part of the journey, by a copy of 
a pocket edition of the “ Lady of the 
Lake,” then just published in New 
York. Eight years later, on occasion 
of a visit of a few days at Abbotsford, 
Sir Walter Scott kindly wrote his 
name in this little volume. 

In Philadelphia we staid at the 
Mansion House, in Third Street, a 
building not now, I believe, standing, 
originally the residence of Mr. William 
Bingham, the eminent merchant of 
Philadelphia, and in his day the centre 
of society. It had been a boarding- 
house or a family hotel for afew years, 
and of course greatly dismantled of its 
splendors; but a magnificent mar- 
ble staircase still bore witness to the 
original grandeur of the mansion. 
The present Lord Ashburton was born 
in this house ; his late highly accom- 
plished and estimable mother being 
the daughter of Mr. Bingham. On 
our return eastward, we again took a 
sailing-packet from New York bound 
to Providence. A heavy gale caused 
us to putinto New London. The cir- 
cumstance that two young men travel- 
ling for pleasure should twice in two or 
three weeks prefer a common packet- 
sloop for a passage between Rhode Is- 
land and New York overany mode of 
communication through Connecticut, 
will show the improvements in travel- 
ling made since that time. 

Pres.- Webber died in the sum- 
mer of 1810, — a most excellent man, 
of a thoroughly amiable temper, and 
reputed a sound mathematician, of the 
old school, but rather too much given 
to routine. The institution was in an 
unquiet state for the first three years 
of his presidency. I can never reflect 
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without a shudder at the dangerous 
examples and influences under which 
the first half of my college-life was 
passed. After an interregnum of a 
few months, Dr. Kirkland was cho- 
sen in his place. His accession was 
hailed as a most auspicious event to 
the institution. To me it was a very 
pleasing circumstance. He had been 
the successor of my father in the min- 
istry, and his friend as long as he 
lived. He ever manifested great kind- 
ness for me,and in many respects stood 
to me in loco parentis. At his inaugu- 
ration, besides other exercises, a beau- 
tiful and appropriate poem was spoken 
by my classmate Frothingham. 

I continued in my senior year to live 
with Gray. We occupied the room No. 
23, Stoughton, then considered per- 
haps the best in college. Holworthy 
Hall was not then built. A some- 
what amusing incident occurred in the 
first week of our occupation of this 
room. It was separated from that of 
Prof. Frisbie only by the single, and 
that rather slight partition, which sep- 
arated adjoining rooms in the college- 
building. This contiguity to the room 
of a professor or tutor of course secures 
a quiet neighborhood. To our great 
dismay and perplexity, therefore, two 
or three nights after we took posses- 
sion of our new apartment, we were 
awakened at midnight By the most 
appalling screams from the adjoining 
room. A man on the rack could not 
have uttered shrieks more piercing 
and terrific. As soon asI was suffi- 
ciently awake to come to my senses, 
Iremembered to have heard that Prof. 
Frisbie was subject to periodical 
attacks of nightmare, during which 
he uttered these frightful screams, and 
that the students who lived where we 
did were accustomed to knock on the 
partition till he woke. This I did for 
a few moments, and with the desired 
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effect I visited Mr. Frisbie the next 
day ; and he told me, that while in the 
nightmare his distress was increased 
by reflecting that he had not acquainted 
us — the new tenants of the adjoin- 
ing room — with his infirmity, and 
that we should not know what to 
think of the noise, nor what'to do if 
we suspected what it was. Itso hap- 
pened, however, that the subject had 
been mentioned to me by my predeces- 
sor in the room, Dr. Parkman, whose 
tragical fate has been already alluded 
to. ‘ 

I passed the winter vacation of this 
year at college, principally employed 
in miscellaneous reading. Among 
other standard works, I read Gibbon’s 
“Decline and Fall” with consider- 
able care, with a considerable por- 
tion of Burke. The gorgeous style 
of the latter, and the stately eloquence 
of Gibbon and Johnson, caught my 
youthful fancy, and pleased me more 
than the simple diction of Goldsmith 
and Addison. These last I had always 
read with pleasure ; but I thought the 
three great masters I have just named 
were rather to be imitated as models 
of style; an error which it took me 
some years to discover and correct. 

During my senior year I relaxed a 
little from my studious habits, though 
I did not fall into serious neglect of my 
college-duties, still less into any vicious 
indulgence. But I had become weary 
of the restraints of college-life, and 
the natural restlessness of the age I 
had reached (seventeen) rendered me 
impatient of academic confinement 
and routine. I was in some danger of 
going astray. I accepted an invitation 
to become a member of a convivial 
club, the Porcellian, where I was cer- 
tainly rather out of place, but where I 
had the countenance of some studious 
associates. I recollect no greater ex- 
cess than that of taking a ride on 
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horseback rather more frequently than 
my narrow finances made it expedient ; 
but I lived, upon the whole, with great 
frugality. 

In August, 1811, I took my degree, 
and delivered the valedictory oration 
of the class on Commencement Day. 
I called my subject “ Literary Evils,” 
an unmeaning phrase, like that which 
I chose as the subject of my exhibi- 
tion oration. It was, I suspect, an in- 
ferior performance. Not much can 
be effected, even by a mature mind, in 
a set discourse of only twelve minutes 
in length, of which some portion had 
to be given up by the valedictory ora- 
tor to the enumeration of some of the 
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chief benefactors of the college, — a 
practice borrowed from the “ commem- 
oration,” of the English universities, 
and now discontinued at Harvard. 
Our class was the first to which these 
English orations had been assigned, 
and it was some years before the ex- 
ample was followed. An entire 
change in the arrangement of the lit- 
erary exercises of Commencement Day 
has since taken place, and there is 
stillroom for greatimprovement. At 
present, they are greatly too numer- 
ous, and the time devoted to them 
necessarily toolong. The average char- 
acter of these juvenile efforts is now 
vastly beyond the standard in my time. 





REMINISCENCES OF DR. DOLLINGER. 


BY JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON 


Tue first time I ever saw Dr. Déllin- 
ger was in the spring of 1868. A dis- 
trust of Protestant writers and speak- 
ers as expounders of Catholicism, and 
a growing disposition to defend the 
Romish Church against many attacks 
made upon it by its enemies, led me 
to visit Munich for the purpose of at- 
tending the theological lectures 
which are delivered before the univer- 
sity there. I soon discovered, from 
conversing with the students, that 
Dr. Dillinger was the most able pro- 
fessor on the theological faculty; and 
I determined to hear him. His sub- 
ject was Church History; and cer- 
tainly nothing could have been fairer 
than the judgments which he passed, 
or more free from prejudice than the 
opinions which he expressed. He al- 
luded in terms of scathing rebuke to 
the murder of Hypatia by the monks 
of Alexandria; intimated that Con- 
stantine, though baptized by the 


Church, had probably gone where 
Dante sends one of the popes; and, 
in two or three lectures, poured out 
vials of wrath with reference to the 
Inquisition. One day I was some- 
what surprised to hear him carefully 
set forth the fact, that the Church in 
her councils had, once at least, point- 
edly contradicted herself. At Anti- 
och, in the year 272, Sabellius was con- 
demned for maintaining that the Son 
was of the same essence as the Fa- 
ther (ouootcws t@ matpi): but at Ni- 
cea, in the year 325, Arius, who 
taught that the Son was of like es- 
sence as the Father (ouowvavg), but 
subordinate to him, suffered excom- 
munication ; and the very doctrine for 
which Sabellius had been condemned 
fifty years before now received the 
sanction of the Church, and ever since 
that time has constituted a part of 
the orthodox faith. It will be seen 
that this whole controversy about the 
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Trinity turned upon the use of the 
letter J. Perhaps this letter has 
caused more blood to flow than all the 
rest of the alphabet put together. 

Dr. Déllinger pointed out this con- 
tradiction much in the same manner 
as I have indicated it, but made no 
attempt to reconcile the fact with the 
supposed infallibility of the Church. 
After the lecture, I drew the attention 
of a German student who'sat near me 
to this circumstance; but he only 
shrugged his shoulders, and gave me 
to understand that Déllinger did not 
pretend to run his lectures on church 
history in conjunction with those by 
the professor in dogmatics: another 
man had that subject; and, as history 
came first in the course, it would prob- 
ably devolve upon dogmatics to do 
the reconciling. 

A little later I heard Schmidt, the 
professor in dogmatics, handle this 
very subject of infallibility. He said 
there were three theories. First, 
That the pope alone was infallible, 
and hence, as a natural consequence, 
temporal sovereign of the earth. 
This view he characterized as unrea- 
sonable, and not likely to prevail. 
Secondly, That the council alone was 
infallible, and that the pope only 
spoke its will. Thirdly, That the pope 
and council both together were infal- 
lible. The lecturer himself inclined 
to the latter opinion, as did apparently 
a greater part of the students, who 
were about one hundred and fifty in 
number. I began to think that the 
dogma of the pope’s infallibility was 
not such a bad doctrine after all, pro- 
vided it was properly explained away. 

I see from my journal that I met 
Dr. Dillinger for the first time at his 
own house May 15, 1868. He re- 
ceived me very cordially ; and the con- 
versation was in English, which he 
speaks quite fluently, having passed a 
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number of months in London. The 
conversation turned upon Orestes A. 
Brownson. He knew him well from 
his works, and had been visited by his 
son. He spoke in friendly terms of 
him, but said that he thought Brown- 
son was somewhat changeable. When 
he first came over, he was going to 
turn the pope out of the church for 
heresy ; then he swung around to the 
other extreme; now he was back 
again. 

The professor spoke of Dr. Chan- 
ning, whose works he had. He said 
that he was a noble soul, and thought 
that Calvinism ought to be held re- 
sponsible for his heresy on the subject 
of the Trinity. Several articles in 
“The Mercersburg Review,” written 
by-Nevins, had attracted his attention. 
They evinced more ability than any 
thing he had read from the pen of an 
American. Dr. Schaff might be a 
more learned man, but he did not pos- 
sess so much native power as Nevins. 

The docter, discovering quite early 
in the conversation that I was look- 
ing for the good and not for the evil 
in Catholicism, remarked that he sup- 
posed I knew there were two parties 
in the church, — the Gallican, or Lib- 
eral, and the Ultramontane. It was 
easy to see that he had little respect 
for the latter. He thought the Ul- 
tramontanists could not stand long 
against the progress of science and 
the rapidly increasing intelligence of 
the people. I asked him if Schmidt 
was in sympathy with this party; and 
he said, with a smile, that he did not 
think there were many Ultramon- 
tanists in Germany,—the climate 
did not agree with them. 

I visited Dr. Déllinger several 
times after this, lending him one day 
a copy of “The Atlantic Monthly,” 
which contained the first part of Mr. 
Parton’s article, entitled “Our Roman- 
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Catholic Brethren.” The professor, on 
returning the number, expressed the 
fear that there were not many Protes- 
tants so liberal in their sentiments as 
Mr. Parton. He spoke frequently of 
America, and feared that Catholicism 
suffered there on account of its 
being associated so intimately with 
the Irish people. (The German Cath- 
olic is always very anxious to have 
you understand that his Catholicism 
is not of the Irish sort.) He thought 
that the Romish Church would never 
flourish as it ought in the United 
States until a great university should 
be founded there in its interests. 
The spirit of Protestantism, he de- 
clared, encouraged individuality, and 
resulted irresistibly in “ rationalism.” 
The time was close at hand when 
men would be compelled to choose be- 
tween Rome and Free Religion. 
There were but two paths. Of course, 
I was not there to argue with the 
doctor; and so I said nothing. In fact, 
I had nothing to say. But I called 
to mind the colored preacher who be- 
came involved with his rhetoric one 
day after this manner. “ Brethren,” 
said he, “there are only two roads in 
this world. Broad is the road which 
leads down to hell, and many there be 
who walk therein; but straight and 
narrow is the road which — leads — to 
everlasting damnation.” — “ If that is 
the truth,” exclaimed a darkey in the 
congregation, “then this nigger takes 
to the woods.” That was my posi- 
tion exactly. In any such event as 
that which the doctor supposed, I 
mentally resolved that nothing should 
prevent me from taking to the woods. 

The subject of the impending war 
was broached one day; and I was as- 
sured that Catholic Germany would 
rally as one man to the support of 
Prussia, in case a single French soldier 
should set foot upon hersoil. The se- 
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quel proved-that the doctor was right, 
though the future attitude of Bavaria 
was then a matter of considerabie 
doubt in the minds of seme. ° Bis- 
marck forced France to take the initi- 
ative, and thus secured the co-opera- 
of Southern Germany. Had Prussia 
been the aggressor, it is a question 
whether Bavaria would have sup- 
ported her. 

This is about all I recall now of our 
various conversations ; for, although 
the students were very enthusiastic in 
the professor’s praise, I had no reason 
to suppose that he would ever occupy 
so much of the world’s attention as 
has since proved to be the case ; and 
hence I wrote down but little of what 
was said. 

Dr. Déllinger is the author of a 
good many works, the most important 
of which is a history of the Reforma- 
tion. I presume it is as free from 
bias as most Protestant histories. He 
charges the early Protestants with all 
sorts of immorality and and irreligion, 
and claims that these excesses were 
the legitimate fruit of the doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. Luther 
and Melancthon both acknowledged, 
we are told, the sad condition of Pro- 
testant people in their day ; but the 
former said that the end of the world 
was at hand, and quoted Scripture to 
show that these things were necessary. 
But be this as it may, the times have 
certainly changed. Half the children 
born in Munich now are illegitimate, 
while of the one hundred and seventy 
thousand inhabitants only sixteen 
thousand are Protestants. 

The doctor has also written a work 
entitled “ Die Kirche und die Kirch- 
en,” “ The Church and the Churches.” 
It is a book of 700 pages, published 
in 1861. I think he said it had been 
translated into English. The work 
is an exposition of Catholicism as 
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compared with the various Protestant 
denominations, and contains a good 
deal of truth along with some aston- 
ishing errors. The author thinks he 
has discovered why clergymen are so 
poorly paid in the United States. In 
looking over the statistics, it never 
occurs to him, that any but communi- 
cants contribute to the support of the 
minister. Many churches, he says, 
have no more than fifty members, 
which he judges to be the entire con- 
gregation. This is a pardonable error. 
In Germany the sacraments are ad- 
ministered by law. In many cases, no 
doubt, they are regarded as a legal 
penalty. And yet the doctor speaks 
of the very great reverence in which 
religion is held in this country. He 
says that in Massachusetts, for in- 
stance, aman may shoot an infidel, and 
no jury could be found to convict him. 
Theodore Parker is spoken of as a 
Pantheist. Such mistakes are un- 
avoidable, I suppose, when one at- 
tempts to cover a broad field, or writes 
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of men and institutions at a great 
distance. 

I soon discovered, that, although Dr. 
Déllinger was popular with a majority 
of the students and professors, a small 
number out of each class disapproved 
of his course, and thought he was 
doing a great deal of harm. These 
were the Ultramontanists. A year 
later, however, the faculty elected him 
chancellor of the university. Heisa 
man of medium height, dark complex- 
ion, a little deaf, and about sixty; 
too old, I fear, to lead a new Reforma- 
tion of the Church. He is self-wiled 
and petulant enough for another Lu- 
ther, if that is all. Ido not‘believe he 
is afraid of the pope. When we 
parted he expressed the hope that we 
might ere long be members of the 
same household of faith. Little did 
I then think how soon and in what 
manner his wish would be realized. 
It now remains to be seen whether 
the doctor will choose the road to Free 
Religion, or “take to the woods.” 
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“ LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL,” CANTO VI., §xxv. 


“ Then sudden through the darkened air,’”’ &c. 


Quvm subito nigrum perstringens aéra, fulmen 
Exarsit, mirumque ignem jaculatur in des, 
Tam claro rutiloque exortum lumine, ut omne 
Castellum ceeli traxisse incendia visum. 
Undique fulserunt aule laquearia celse, 
Parietibus clypei fulserunt undique fixi, 
Exuvisque trabes claras, et marmora signis, 
Monstrat flamma simul, simul ipsa obscura recondit. — 
Nec mora; per proceres stupefactos ira cucurrit 
Fulguris indomiti, et rapido transverberat ictu 
Concilium, tardoque involvens atria fumo 
Deformem in puerum cecidit prerupta fragore. 
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THE BOSTON THEOLOGY. 


BY EDMUND B. WILLSON. 


Tue Rev. Dr. McCosh, President of 
Princeton College, lectured in Boston 
winter before last, upon Rationalism 
and Positivism, repeating the lecture 
in New York the last winter. In 
this lecture, as reported in the news- 
papers, he gives to certain phases of 
opinion supposed to have their chief 
centre of influence in the chief city 
of New England the name of “The 
Boston Theology.” 

The name stands for something 
very real, and pretty well understood, 
at least among American students of 
theology. Dr. McCosh says it has a 
name even in Europe. It would be 
as difficult to define the Boston The- 
ology in terms that would meet uni- 
versal acceptance, as it would be to 
define the Boston climate. Yet those 
who have breathed the theological and 
religious atmosphere of this region, 
know as well what it is, as they know 
the quality of an east wind, or the 
beauty of an autumn sunset over the 
elms and spires of Cambridge. 

In the matter of definition, we do 
not think Dr. McCosh has been happy, 
although he thinks he knows the 
theology in question familiarly. It 
may be that he does. But he does 
not think well of it, and his unfailing 
bias seems to constitute the medium 
through which he has viewed it every 
time; so that, seen from far or seen 
from near, seen for the first time or 
seen for the thousandth time, the look 
of it can never please him; and with 
increase of familiarity comes increas- 
ing assurance that it can never stand 
the test of Christian scholarship. 

We would not intimate that Dr. 
McCosh is discourteous in his opposi- 


tion to the Boston Theology. He is 
always amiable. He never sounds 
the alarm with a gloomy face and a 
tone of solemn warning, or bids the 
young inquirer keep at a distance 
from it. He rather invites him to 
come near, —if only under his guid- 
ance and safe conduct,— and see 
what a harmless thing this is. 

Dr. McCosh says some gracious 
things of those whom he cites as ex- 
ponents of the Boston Theology. But 
it is a delusive complaisance. He 
shows you how thoroughly he appreci- 
ates the utmost and the best that can 
be said for this school of thought, and 
how carefully he has weighed the 
names that give it currency, only that 
you may be the more impressed when 
you see how easy it is for him, without- 
losing the jaunty air of one who 
makes the answering of such adver- 
saries a mere pastime, to point out the 
weakness of their positions. 

Of Dr. Channing, he says no one 
should allow himself te speak except 
with reverence. He cheerfully ac- 
cords to him the honor of having pro- 
duced “ one of the noblest specimens 
of moral criticisms which we have in 
the English language. He gives him 
credit for having stuck by the inspira- 
tion of Scripture, as he, Dr. McCosh, 
understands it, and as having “left 
us defences of the Word of God, as 
true as they are eloquent.” But nev- 
ertheless, “everybody sees,” if the 
lecturer is correctly reported,—“ every- 
body sees that Dr. Channing has failed 
to prove that Socinianism or Unita- 
rianism is in the Bible, — in the let- 
ter or in the spirit of it.” 

We said Dr. McCosh was not happy 
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in defining the Boston Theology. He 
might answer, that he did not under- 
take to define it. In terms, he appears 
not to have done so. But he meant 
to give his hearers an impression of 
what it is, nevertheless, — a very 
positive and a very unfavorable im- 
pression. The delineation is rather 
by illustrative comparisons, and sup- 
posed affinities and tendencies, by 
loose and unsupported assertions, than 
by careful statements well justified by 
proofs. The Boston Theology was 
that which Dr. Channing believed 
and preached. It was the Socinian- 
ism, or Unitarianism, we are to under- 
stand, which he could not prove to be 
in the Bible. Then it appears to be 
the “Rationalism,” which it is also 
clear “is not in the Word of God.” 
It appears again to be what Theodore 
Parker taught, who received his “ in- 
spiration ” “from the works of Carlyle 
and the translations of Cousin.” Dr. 
McCosh distinguishes the teachings 
of Parker from those of Channing, 
by antipodal characteristics, and yet 
identifies them in the development of 
the Boston Theology. The “Excel- 
sior ” youths of Boston, who had found 
the theology of Channing icy cold in 
temperature, and so innutritious as to 
threaten their souls with starvation, 
betook themselves with great appe- 
tite and temporary relief to the doc- 
trine of Intuition as taught by Par- 
ker, and “we had a time of wading 
deep in melting matter.” But melt- 
ing with Parker, or freezing with 
Channing, it is Boston Theology still. 

Emerson the dreamer appears at 
the same period. This genius, —“a 
beauty and a mystery,”—it is ad- 
mitted, “charmed for a moment.” If 
Dr. McCosh were inclined to believe 
in dreams of any kind, he would as 
readily believe in Emerson’s dreams 
as in those of anybody. But these 
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dreams, we understand, go in to help 
make up that anomalous compound 
of fallacies and illusions, the Boston 
Theology. 

Directly we are left in doubt wheth- 
er this is a theology at all; or only a 
philosophy, and untenable at that. 
Channing stuck to Scripture, to he 
sure, and that inspired; and Parker 
wrote what he called a “ Discourse of 
Religion ; ” and Emerson spoke in his 
early ministry from a Boston pulpit. 
But from such names as these we are 
soon carried in our researches after the 
roots of the Boston Theology to Goethe, 
Carlyle, and Coleridge; thence to the 
philosophical systems of Kant, Fichte, 
Schelling and Hegel, — these for roots; 
for fruits, to— well, let one ominous 
word suffice, — Positivism! What 
that is, the lecturer as little attempted 
to define as he did the Boston Theolo- 
gy; or rather defined it in the same 
way. The former is what the latter 
comes to in its last consequences. It 
is conjectured to be that of which 
“Diodorus the Slow” wrote in an- 
cient tinres, as it is recorded of him 
that “he wrote a treatise on the Aw- 
ful Nothing, and died in despair.” Its 
representatives — the representatives 
we suppose they are of the Boston 
Theology gone to seed—are such 
men as Comte, Mr. Mill, and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer; and Mr. Grote, Mr. 
Lewes, Mr. Buckle, Prof. Bain, and 
Prof. Huxley may be ranked as 
their auxiliaries. And as Mr. Mill, 
for instance, “evidently feels that he 
has no argument left on his system to 
prove the existence of a God, utters 
no profession of his faith, and believes 
that an atheist may be a man of high 
piety,” the inference seems pretty 
straight and clear that it is quite con- 
sistent at least, and perhaps not at all 
unlikely, that one who begins in the 
Boston Theology should end in atheism. 
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After all, the Boston Theology 
seems to be a pretty sturdy fact. We 
have been hearing for a generation 
that it is dying out; that its temples 
are deserted, its ministers going into 
other callings, its devotees and con- 
fessors st@adily decreasing in num- 
bers. But we are met by some other 
appearances which seem hardly recon- 
cilable with these familiar statements. 

We think we heard something of 
an appeal made to a distinguished 
Trinitarian clergyman of a neighbor- 
ing State a year or two ago, to leave 
his large and united congregation, 
and to come and take a pulpit in 
Boston then vacant; the appeal run- 
ning, it was said, in most urgent 
terms, and founded upon the assumed 
fact that there was no other position 
where the most commanding gifts 
and abilities, the highest fame for el- 
oquence and learning, and the most 
unquestioned reputation for orthodoxy 
of belief, could render so great service 
to the cause of truth and religion as 
in Boston; and for the reason that 
here the tide of educated thought 
and social influence set more strongly 
than anywhere else in the land 
against the doctrines of the orthodox 
churches. 

Again, we heard it announced that 
Dr. McCosh, and a train of the ablest 
scholars and most widely-known and 
highly-esteemed divines of the ortho- 
dox church following him, were com- 
ing to Boston to give there a series 
of discourses on “Christianity and 
Scepticism.” And this rare opportu- 
nity to listen to men of fame, mus- 
tered from the four quarters of the 
land,—presidents of colleges, professors 
in theological schools, lights in learn- 
ing, and leaders in intellectual power 
and Christian excellence, — it was un- 
derstood, had been provided, not so 
much for the gratification of their 
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fellow-believers and brethren of their 
own church, as for the counter-action 
of that special Scepticism, or Ration- 
alism, or Unitarianism, or whatever it 
might be, which the term Boston 
Theology should cover. We think 
our recollection is not at fault in re- 
calling the latter as the avowed oc- 
casion for this great and united effort. 
Ten lectures given in Boston, repeated 
in Cambridge, and afterwards gath- 
ered into a volume of four hundred 
duodecimo pages, were the result of 
that winter’s work; and so important 
was the occasion deemed, or so hope- 
ful the effects of that experiment, 
that a similar procession of eminent 
teachers renewed their discourses in 
the same place the winter following. * 

This series of discourses? is re- 
markable, — for nothing more remark- 
able, than for the extent to which the 
writers have advanced from the old 
fields of controversy, and adopted the 
very statements and ideas most char- 
acteristic of the Boston Theology it- 
self. This Boston “Scepticism” 
must have rubbed its eyes and 
pinched itself to certify that it was 
awake, when in the very first lecture 
of the volume, and in its opening 
paragraphs, it found itself charged, un- 
der the guise of “ Naturalism,” with 
not believing in progress. This was 
a turning of the tables indeed. New- 
England orthodoxy taking the réle of 
progress, the radicalism of the day 
that of a resisting conservatism which 
does not believe in progress ; or which, 
if it does believe, has no right to do 
so, since all the progress it can legit- 
imately hold to is a “ growth analogous 
to the growth of a seed, —the neces- 
sary development of man’s vital force 
under the action of the external 
forces of Nature.” So that “sin loses 
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its significance and its blame-worthi- 
ness, and becomes only a necessary 
step in the process of development; 
the darkest and most corrupt ages, 
the greatest crimes, the most wicked 
men, become necessary parts of the 
progress of man.” 

But the lecturer gives us the bene- 
fit of a reservation. He “ will not say 
that all who adopt a naturalistic the- 
ory accept this legitimate and logical 
result.” 

They who remembered to have 
heard the older othodoxy refer con- 
stantly to a past age of innocence as 
the best estate of man, from which he 
fell at the first, and from which fall he 
has never recovered, must have lis- 
‘tened, if not with surprise, with de- 
light certainly, to hear how like the 
voice of the Boston Theology itself 
was this voice of the theology which 
had appeared to discomfit it. 

We do not claim that all the vari- 
ous forms of “ Scepticism” included 
in that vague term “Boston Theol- 
ogy ” would welcome the entire teach- 
ings of this learned preacher and 
teacher. Far from it. Certainly if 
we should admit that our Boston The- 
ology covers, as it seems to have been 
thought to cover, Unitarianism and 
Rationalism and Naturalism and Pos- 
itivism, and unbelief under whatever 
name, there would be much here to 
challenge denial or question, from 
some troop or squad at least of this 
heterogeneous army. But we simply 
express astonishment to find that 
there is so much which a great part 
of the confessors of the Boston The- 
ology would accept, This was not to 
be looked for. This advance all along 
the line had the appearance of a final 
and exterminating charge, which 
should leave no covert unexposed, or 
the occupant of a rifle-pit in position. 
And lo! our astonishment is that half 
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the positions are not assailed, and 
that there is good promise of a fra- 
ternization, or of a new and friendly 
conflict on quite another field. 

The “Boston Theology” may in- 
deed demur a little to the first pro- 
position addressed to it: -viz., that, 
“ The power in modern Christian civil- 
ization of the expectation of human 
progress to be realized in a universal 
reign of righteousness and love ori- 
ginated in Christianity.” It has some 
remembrances of fine sayings of old 
Hebrew prophets, about better days 
to come, when men should beat their 
swords into plough-shares, and their 
spears into pruning-hooks. It recol- 
lects, indeed, that it used to be one of 
the fortifying arguments for the mes- 
siahship of Jesus, that not only the 
Jews, but the Gentiles, were looking 
for a coming leader, who should mar- 
shal the waiting hosts looking and 
longing for a golden age, in which 
truth and righteousness should reign. 
It hasa conviction more or less de- 
fined and rooted, and which it is not 
quite prepared to surrender, that 
there is such an element as hope in 
the very constitution of human na- 
ture, which looks forward, prophesies 
better times, and prompts to the en- 
deavor to realize them; and which 
does not limit its aspirations alto- 
gether to better houses and clothes, 
but always yearns for truer living, and 
a society banded in co-operation and 
sympathy. 

It remembers, that, while a cheerful 
optimism has been traced by some as 
far back at least as Plato and the 
Stoics, it is noticeable, on the other 
hand, that, in the conceptions of some 
Christians, the tendency of things in 
this world, whatever may be beyond, 
is from bad to worse. It is not long 
since this sad conclusion weighed, and 
preyed we believe, upon the mind of 
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a venerated president of one of our 
New-England colleges, within whose 
despondent heart not even Christian- 
ity could originate the hope of earthly 
progress. Let it be that “the word 
‘mankind’ never passed the lips of 
Plato, or Socrates, or Aristotle,” as is 
alleged. Cannot the hope and expec- 
tation of progress be entertained, un- 
less it can pronounce at once, and in 
its infancy, not only the first stammer- 
ing accents of desire, but also the last, 
greatest, all-comprehending, and con- 
summating words of the language of 
prophecy ? Cannot that be progress 
which does not achieve the great 
Christian hope at a leap, and at the 
threshold of human history ? 

But before the “ Boston Theology ” 
has matured the doubts or exceptions 
it might take to proposition first, it 
comes to proposition second: viz., 
That this “ expected progress can be 
realized only by the realization of 
Christian ideas.” To this it assents 
without hesitation. Especially does 
it seem to hear the echo of its own 
words, when it reads on: “Let it 
be distinctly understood at the outset, 
that I do not claim that Christianity 
is the source of all human progress. 
Man is endowed with intellectual, 
voluntary, and physical powers and 
and moral capacities ; and it is a rad- 
ical impulse of his nature to put forth 
alt his powers in action.” Again: 
the Boston Theology assents to such 
claims as this: that “ Christianity in- 
troduces into humanity a spiritual and 
redemptive energy, determining hu- 
man activity to the realization of mor- 
al and spiritual renovation.” And so 
on, from page to page, it is far more 
surprised to find so much of its own 
creed conceded, than to find that it 
is indeed sometimes denied, where it 
thought the way had been prepared 
for its reception, and where it cannot 
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see how its own conclusions can be, 
logically avoided from the premises 
which it finds laid down. 

It reads the noble discourse of 
Pres. Woolsey of Yale College, on 
“The Equilibrium between Physical 
and Moral Truth,” with the delighted 
conviction, that the old days of nar- 
row and suspicious controversy, con- 
ducted only with an eye to victory, 
will soon be past. Here it more than 
assents. It would scarce alter a para- 
graph. It is captivated by the broad, 
impersonal, truth-révering tone of the 
teacher. It finds him just to science. 
There is here no mean depreciation 
of the ability, or the services, or the 
integrity of mind, or the moral integ- 
rity, of scientific men ; no questioning 
that they love truth as well as he, or 
may find it as wellas he. There is the 
modesty of real learning and true wis- 
dom in this discussion, as there is the 
bravery and calmness of deep . faith, 
which fears nothing from investiga- 
tion. The “ Boston Theology ” prays 
it may be taught and corrected by 
such minds always, and would not ob- 
ject if some of the over-confident 
dogmatists in its own ranks should 
take a leaf out of this lesson, and 
learn the dignity of humility. 

It is not proposed to review here 
this book of discourses. But in weigh- 
ing the influence of the “ Boston 
Theology,” no testimony to its influ- 
ence could be adduced more remark- 
able than these discourses themselves, 
whether regard be had to the fact 
that they were thought to be called 
for, or to the respectful manner in 
which the authors conduct the debate, 
and treat their opponents. 

Courteous discussion, and careful 
argument, and assertions politely 
couched, —if sometimes hardy and un- 
supported, — have taken the place of 
former coarse denunciation and sol- 
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emn deprecation. True, not all the 
minor assistants in the warfare, who 
have sought to lend a hand out- 
side this battery of heavier ordnance, 
have observed the same knightly 
courtesies ; and some have thought to 
gain a momentary popular applause 
by declaiming wildly about the “ma- 
levolence of modern infidelity,” as we 
find them quoted, or by declaring that 
“every doubt of divine truth is the 
beginning of strife with God, and be- 
fore we know it our doubt has 
ripened into unbelief; of which we find 
illustration in the history of modern 
free-thinking, so-called ;” while, “ of 
all its forms, that which is of New- 
England origin is more wicked than 
all the rest.” 

We cannot say that Dr. McCosh’s 
cool and airy way of settling the char- 
acter of the Boston Theology by plump 
assertions, good-natured ridicule, and 
rhetorical fireworks, promises to be 
any more effective than the old-fash- 
ioned sledge-hammer seriousness of 
rebuke and tedious textual argumen- 
tation formerly in vogue; but it is a 
far more agreeable and cheerful treat- 
ment of the questions at issue, and 
less likely to beget a morbid lowness 
of spirits, and a chronig¢ irritability of 
the nerves. 

Really we think the “ Boston Theo- 
logy ” may take a modest satisfaction 
in its history. To be sure, it does not 
now, as it did in the time of Dr. Chan- 
ning, reckon among its open advo- 
cates, or silent adherents, or studious 
disciples, almost all the eminent 
minds of Massachusetts,—judges, gov- 
ernors, senators, and distinguished 
lawyers. Is it because the progress 
of thought has been retrogressive, re- 
establishing the theology of the West- 
minster Assembly in the community 
where its hold was so much weak- 
ened? Or is it that the weight of 


opinion in all the sects has come so 
nearly to the ground where Channing 
stood, and where at least one wing 
of the army of Boston Theologists still 
rests, that a distinctive and special 
confession of that liberal creed is no 
longer called for from those who hold 
it? The latter we take to be the 
true explanation. If a believer in the 
Boston Theology happens to have a 
personal liking for the rector of Trin- 
ity Church, or for the preacher in 
Park-street Church, for instance, and 
takes his place in one of those churches, 
he will not find his theological opin- 
ions a regular weekly target for sec- 
tarian assault, if we may fudge from 
the utterances of those pulpits which 
find their way into the newspapers, 
or from the jealous hints of defection 
and unsoundness now and then urged 
against such preachers by those cling- 
ing to the orthodoxy of an earlier 
type. 

We ask the candid reader to look 
at what the “Boston Theology ” has 
been about, and what has it done its 
fair share in accomplishing. Always 
steadily insisting that the vital and 
essential article of its creed is, that 
the true faith is of the heart, and at- 
tests itself by a life of love and ser- 
vice, it has gone on diligently and ir 
freedom with its thinking, but has al- 
ways made that subservient to the 
ends of immediate character, daily 
duty, and the helping of humanity to 
realize its best of individual growth, 
social well-being, and eternal good. 
It has not made “ salvation ” primari- 
ly an escape from the dangers of the 
next world; but an escape from the 
ignorance, disorder, sin, and wretched- 
ness that darken and pervert man’s 
way in this, and which secondarily 
follow and afflict him beyond. “ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 
This is the authorized test of creed and 
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character. The “ Boston Theology ” — 
not always bearing the name of Uni- 
tarianism, or any other name of sect 
or ism—lays stress on it. And 
the tolerant, humane, catholic, charita- 
ble, serviceable spirit which the peo- 
ple of this State of Massachusetts have 
been educated by this theology to re- 
gard as the fundamental article of all 
true creeds, grounding itself as it does 
on the two great commandments, — 
this has taken deeper root in the heart 
and thought of the people of this com- 
monwealth than in that of any other 
people on the face of the earth. We 
say it not boastfully. “Itis not in 
man that walketh to direct his steps.” 
This age is the child of its predeces- 
sors; and all the ages and people are 
led forward by the Infinite Spirit of 
order and life, whose hand is in all 
history, and whose kingdom includes 
alt the earthly kingdoms and com- 
monwealths. 

It may be a chance coincidence 
that Horace Mann was acting under 
the inspirations of the “ Boston The- 
ology” when he was doing the great 
work which he did for the education 
of the people, —a work which has 
no parallel in this country. It may 
be accidental that Miss Dix came 
fresh from the teachings of Dr. Chan- 
ning when she set out on her benefi- 
cent round of investigation and effort 
for the improvement of the condition 
of the insane, and of prisoners in 
general. The two phenomena may 
have no connection; but it is a fact 
that has been often noted, that it is 
out of the heart of this same Boston 
and Massachusetts, whose theology 
is in question, that the most notable 
philanthropic movements of the age 
have come, or have had their most 
efficient support. Here slavery found 
its most untiring opponents. Here 
every form of charity, every institu- 
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tion for the amelioration of human 
suffering and ignorance and crimi- 
nality has claimed earliest attention, 
and found most efficient aid, — institu- 
tions for the protection and safety of 
tempted and nnguarded children, for 
sheltering widows and orphans, and 
unfortunates of every class. Here 
is organized “the Church of the Good 
Samaritan.” Here associations de- 
voted to moral science enlist the best 
minds, and secure the patient toil 
with brain and hand of the most 
able men and woman, for the solution 
of its problems. As this paragraph 
passes the press, a paragraph circu- 
lates in the journals, in which it is 
said that a collation and comparison 
of statistics relating to marriage and 
divorce, gathered from three New- 
England States, shows the ratio of 
the number of divorces to that of 
marriages to be as one to forty-four 
in Massachusetts, one to twenty-one 
in Vermont, and one to eleven in 
Connecticut. The people of Mass- 
achusetts, it has often been lamented, 
are much infected with the “ Boston 
Theology,” or with unbelief in the 
theology of Princeton and Calvin, 
and the Westminster divines. With 
the people of Connecticut, the tradi- 
tional reputation is the reverse, —that 
of an unbroken loyalty to the ancient 
creeds. 

We marvel at the timidity and dis- 
trust, which occasionally betray them- 
selves, towards these providential de- 
velopments of thought and life into 
new ideas and energies and hopes, 
and forward movements, which come 
to freshen and re-inspire the genera- 
tions of men. 

Ah, but the tendency, — the ten- 
dency of all this freedom of thought! 
This is what is deprecated and ex- 
postulated with. This groping out 
into the boundless unknown, into 
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endless investigation, into the dark- 
ness of dreary doubts, is all unsafe ; 
its tendency is to blank unbelief, to 
the loss altogether of religious faith. 
This fear is what more alarms those 
who would stem the tide of free in- 
quiry than any evils that are already 
realized.. It is confessed that modern 
doubt is serious, that modern in- 
quiries are reverential; and so much 
the worse, is the verdict. They will 
the more easily seduce the unwary. 
Dr. McCosh speaks not without re- 
spect of the “Boston Theology” as 
Dr. Channing illustrated it. That 
is, he would respect it; he was just 
about to respect it; the word of ven- 
eration has half escaped his lips, — 
when, in the distance, his eye discerns 
its tendency, and he checks himself. 
See what it leads to. Hidden under 
its skirts, come creeping stealthily in, 
Rationalism, Positivism, Atheism. 
Stop before you begin. Channing 
may not be dangerously astray, but 
start with him, and you will end with 
Spencer and Mill and Comte: these 
are the legitimate children of this 
scepticism. . 

But the alarmists who see the ten- 
dency of the “ Boston Theology ” so 
clearly, seem to forget that this Uni- 
tarianism is the lineal descendant of 
New-England Puritanism, of Con- 
gregationalism, of the ° Protestant 
doctrine of the sufficiency of private 
judgment. They seem to forget that 
the Catholic Church, long ago and al- 
ways, pointed out precisely what has 
occurred, and holds Luther and his 
followers strictly answerable for all 
the defections from truth that have 
found shelter in the Protestant fold, 
or grown out of its fundamental prin- 
ciples, church independency and in- 
dividual responsibility. Once take 
the matter into your hands, set up 
your private interpretation of truth 
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against the voice of the Church, and 
the gulf of infidelity lies at the end 
of the way. Begin with the doctrine 
of justification by faith, you may; 
adhere to the Bible as you under- 
stand it, if you will: the legitimate 
end of your reformed churches, all 
which have cast loose from the au- 
thority of the mother of all true be- 
lievers, — Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, all alike,—is that 
you will come out at last into athe- 
ism, the “awful nothing” of Diodorus 
the Slow, and will die in despair. 

We shall not deny that the “ Bos- 
ton Theology,” wherever beginning, 
may not end in Positivism with some 
minds. We shall not deny. that it 
may cover Rationalism and Natural- 
ism, doubt and scepticism. Atheism 
it does not cover, nor ever will, any 
more than any other theology or 
philosophy will cover it. For athe- 
ism, we believe, will never character- 
ize any school of men; at the utmost 
it can be only individyals, here and 
there one, victim of an unbalanced 
mind, in whom the disproportioned 
and excessive culture of intellectual- 
ism has so stunted the growth of all 
the faculties except the reasoning 
ones, that whatever cannot be repre- 
sented coldly and clearly to the pure 
logical apprehension is not. But we 
sincerely believe that there is more 
real faith in the “ Boston Theology,” 
taken as a whole, with all its scepti- 
cism, than there is in any other 
school of theology extant.. For its 
faith is faith. A grain of it has 
more of the life of truth, of peaceful 
confidence in the reign of order, 
purpose, progress, and tendency to- 
wards the ends of wisdom and good, 
than bushels of declarations proceed- 
ing from an anxious desire to believe 
enough, to err by excess of belief if 
at all,—which so often seems to 
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stand with conscious unsteadiness of 
footing, not daring to open its eyes 
to all visible truth for fear it shall see 
its fancied rock below washing away 
into sand. The “Boston Theology ” 
at least has so much faith that it 
dares calmly think with a free mind, 
and look with a free eye, and does 
not begin with a timid distrust of 
tendency and result, nor shrink from 
setting foot outside the ship of estab- 
lished opinion, for fear of sinking 
like faithless Peter in the deep. It 
has faith that he who goes honestly 
and reverently in search of truth, 
goes led of God, goes safely; and 
though he walks through the valley 
‘of the shadow of doubt, need fear no 
evil, since even there the rod and 
staff of the Divine Shepherd are with 
him. 


As this paper passes the press, the 
new volume of lectures delivered in 
Boston the last winter comes under 


our notice. It bears the same gene- 
ral title as its predecessor, “Christiani- 
ty and Scepticism ;” with an addition 
that limits it to “A Treatment of 
Questions in Biblical Criticism.” 
From a somewhat hasty examina- 
tion, we judge that this addition indi- 
cates its main difference from the 
preceding volume. ‘The former pro- 
fesses to discuss broadly such funda- 
mental questions as lie back of bibli- 
cal criticism, taking up the relations 
of religion to science, philosophy, and 
psychology. It arraigns “ Positiv- 
ism” and “ Naturalism” and “Ra- 
tionalism ” out in the open field, with 
only incidental reference to the Scrip- 
tures. The latter volume is a treatment 
of specific biblical characters, eras, 
and doctrines, —“ Moses,” “ Joshua,” 
“The Prophet Isaiah,” “The Apos- 
tle Paul,” “The Relations of the Bi- 
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ble to the Civilization of the Future,” 
“The Primeval Relation,” “The He- 
brew Theocracy,” “ Exclusive Traits 
of Christianity,” are some of the 
headings which may show the drift 
of the book. 

The lectures of the present year are 
from the same class of men as those of 
last year, — presidents and professors 
of colleges and theological schools 
chiefly ; but two names, those of Pro- 
fessors Fisher and Mead, appear in 
both courses. 

The scepticism, against which this 
second course of lectures is understood 
to be Learning’s protest and argument, 
seems to be still the “Boston Theology.” 
This arraignment is manifestly of 
lineal descent from Dr. McCosh’s origi- 
nal indictment. It utters its voice in 
Boston and Cambridge, laying siege 
to scepticism in its reputed stronghold. 
Of this volume we are compelled to 
say, as of the other, that no general 
criticism of it will be attempted. It 
invites it both by its excellencies, and 
what seem to us its inadequacies of, 
treatment ; its misapprehension often 
of the true issue, and sometimes of its 
want of fairness. It is, like the other, 
notable for its difference of tone and 
style from those which prevailed in 
the discussions of forty or fifty years 
ago. We do not claim that the Bos- 
ton Theology has caused the difference ; 
but we notice that it is in the direc- 
tion in which that theology and its 
defences have led the way. It is less 
narrow and textual; less churchly 
and dogmatical; more respectful to 
science, and more ready to recognize 
the fact that scepticism may be as 
honest, as truth-loving, and possibly 
as learned, as belief; and that it can 
no longer be silenced by impassioned 
denunciation or disdainful sneers; 
that it must be calmly argued into 
faith, or left to occupy the vantage- 
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ground of having challenged unan- 
swered a free and courteous discussion. 

One of the criticisms we have made 
against the volume should of course 
be substantiated by some show of 
proof, viz., that of unfairness, as it 
implies not merely a defect in the 
argument, but a bias of mind affecting 
the writer’s ability to do his subject 
and his opponents justice. 

Of this we will cite but a single 
instance, which occurs almost at the 
beginning of the book. 

In the lecture on “The Primeval 
Revelation,” the writer quotes the 
following passage from the writings 
of Theodore Parker: — 


“ Tt seems difficult to conceive any reason 
why moral and religious truth should rest 
for their support on the personal authority 
of their revealer, any more than the truths 
of science on that of him who makes them 
known first or most clearly.... The au- 
thority of Jesus, one would naturally think, 
must rest on the truth of his words, and 
not their truth on his authority.” 


The lecturer adds justly, — 


“That is, the claim of the words of a 
man, or of a book, to be authoritative, must 
be tested by each man’s own spiritual 
sense.” 


And his reply is, — 


“Tt is not true, as is here implied, that 
the power to detect a divine revelation is 
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equivalent to the power to make one.” 
(The italics are ours.) 

We take leave to say, that no such 
thing is implied in the words of Mr. 
Parker, as is here imputed to him, if 
we understand him. To test is not to 
originate. “The capacity to judge 
of a truth is not identical with a 
capacity to discover the truth,” says 
the lecturer. Nothing in Mr. Par- 
ker’s words here quoted implies the 
contrary. 

Again, on the next page, Mr. New- 
man is quoted as saying, “Of our 
moral and spiritual God we know 
nothing without, every thing within.” 
And the lecturer adds, “ The best re- 
ply to this is a direct contradiction. 
The obvious fact is, that no man ever 
got his knowledge of God and spirit- 
ual things by his own reflections.” 
Mr. Newman, we submit, never said 
that he did. Will the lecturer deny, 
what we understand Mr. Newman to 
affirm, that it is only the moral and 
spiritual sense in man which can dis- 
cern or recognize the moral and 
spiritual in God ? 

But generally, as far as we have 
perused these pages, the writers seem 
to have endeavored to deal fairly by 
their opponents ; and, where they have 
failed to do so, it has been doubtless 
more from want of appreciation of 
the position or argument assailed 
than from design. 





UNDER THE CATALPA. 
BY EARL MARBLE. 


Unper the catalpa, the spreading-armed catalpa, 
That dropped its grateful shadows through the July afternoon, 

We sat while the sun’s beamings danced around like softer gleamings 
That radiated round us in the rarer days of June: 

We sat upon the mossy turf all through the gladsome hours, 
And chatted blithely, gayly, of the days with joy so rife, 

That with happiness were teeming, till we sighed at the faint seeming 
That we two were only dreaming, and not living this sweet life. 
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Under the catalpa, the fragrant-bloomed catalpa, 
That breathed its balmy incense through and through the willing air, 

We sat while inly drinking of the fragrance, and e’er thinking 
Of the many happy hours we should pass while sitting there : 

How the moments burst in blossoms that were redolent with perfume, 
As those exhaling fragrance from the boughs just overhead ; 

Even as our hearts’ dear blisses bloomed in sweet, endearing kisses, 

As we stood on love’s abysses, starting back with half a dread. 












Under the catalpa, the heart-shaped-leafed catalpa, 
That somehow seemed inblended with sweet Mabel’s life and mine, 

We sat while day was waning, and the twilight shades were gaining 
A depth of tender feeling given but by olden wine. : 

Ah! the sweet anticipations that we fed to moments fleeting, 
As lower sank the sun adown the gleaming western sky. 

“ O Sun!” I cried, “now going in thy golden light so glowing, 

Like the heart-blood’s passioned flowing, shall these moments ever die ?” 
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Under the catalpa, the trumpet-bloomed catalpa, 
That seemed with diamonds studded ’neath the shower-succeeding sun, 
We sat, and heard the moaning of the sea, and then the droning 
Of the bees that hovered o’er us in their velvet coats of dun ; 
And, that all our tense emotions might be then baptized in beauty, 
We saw the arching rainbow that adorned the eastern skies 
With a twinkling iridescence, that, though fickle evanescence, 
Was with glowing glorious presence throwing out its gorgeous dyes. 









Under the catalpa, the desolate catalpa, 
Whose leaves were flying hither, thither, through the autumn air, 
I sat in drear October, with my heart so sad and sober, 
That no longer sat beside me my lost darling, Mabel Clare. 
Ah! the bitter waves of sorrow that within my soul were raging, 
That beneath the mound beside me slept my darling in repose ; 
While the wind that round was sighing seemed, like me, for lost Junes crying, 
And the dead leaves round me flying like a cloud of bitter woes. 














Under the catalpa, the ermined-limbed catalpa, 
That stands so still and deathlike, draped in winter’s shining snow, 
I sit no longer, dreaming of the light that erst was gleaming, 
As our thoughts with love were tingling, and our hearts were all aglow. 
I look from out my window on the freezing desolation 
That has changed the glee of summer to this wintry reign of blight ; 
And sadly I remember, in this bitter, bleak December, , 
That Joy’s fitful smouldering ember then blazed up in Love’s clear light. 













Under the catalpa, the heavenly catalpa, 
The type of this one earthly that will bloom in higher spheres, 
We shall sit in coming ages, when Life’s earthly, fitful pages 
Shall have been swept off with all that caused us hapless sighs and tears. 
Only memories are left me, and the soul’s imaginations, 
With which to keep starvation from my spirit these dull days ; 
But beyond this lapse of feeling, and this winter world’s congealing, 
For earth-wounds there is healing, for earth-love heavenly bays. 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 
A NOVEL IN THIRTY CHAPTERS. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir any one have supposed that 
Jasper’s blunt announcement to Fer- 
guson of the great misfortune that 
was on him, showed want of affection 
for John Hughitt, his uncle, or in 
any way a hardness of heart in the 
midst of catastrophe, it is because he 
does not know young men well, and, 
which may be pardoned, because he 
does. not know Jasper Rising. The 
truth is, that with young fellows like 
these in their closest intimacy, a 
great deal is taken for granted; and 
there is what to cynics seems an 
affected reticence, when they have 
to deal with matters of affection, of 
sentiment, or other phases of the in- 
ner life. In this case the whole elec- 
tricity of the day’s thunder-cloud 
had flashed out in an instant. In 
the midst of praise and congratula- 
tion and flattery, Jasper had caught 
intimations not unlike what Dr. Web- 
ber had expressed to Horace; and, 
fairly or not, he had the notion that 
people thought it was easier for him 
to speak bravely because he was a 
rich man, or next to a rich man. 
There was not a feeling of envy of 
his companions, for Jasper was not 
& fool, but an impression that he 
could not be rated for his own merits, 
because he had the luxury of fortune. 
And therefore it was, that, when he 
saw Asaph’s honest face all strug- 
gling with sympathy which Asaph 
was powerless to speak, his eyes fill- 
ing with tears which Asaph had no 
wish to check,—when Asaph blun- 
dered out his question, “ What does 


this mean?” Jasper replied by an 
ejaculation quite as far from the 
deepest grief of the moment, an 
ejaculation, which, if you opened it 
out to the full extent of words, would 
mean exactly this, “There is only 
this comfort in it all, that now you fel- 
lows and I are all equals in the world. 
If you have to start on the world 
without favors, why, just so have I.” 

There was no prayer-bell the next 
morning; but Jasper woke, of course, 
at six minutes before six, just as 
regularly as if Kiernan were begin- 
ning again on the “tap, tap, tap,” 
of the “second bell;” woke from a 
sleep as steady and sound as if he 
had not been the hero of the day be- 
fore, and had not learned at night 
the saddest news he had heard, with 
one great and infinite exception, 
since he was born; first of all, to the 
thought that the day had come at 
last for which he had been hoping in 
most of the mornings for four years 
past, the day when he should not 
have to rise at the tap of the bell, 
but might turn over and take one 
nap more; woke, alas! to have the 
second thought come in a moment, 
that there was something else before 
him than another nap, and to the 
consciousness, alas! that there was 
no comfort in the bed, and little 
comfort anywhere that day. 

After breakfast, the four came up 
again to Jaspers room, quietly 
enough this time, and very thought- 
fully. All of them had the memory 
of that Tuesday afternoon, with its 
nonsense about the way in which 
their fortunes should be made, and 
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its certainty that everybody, if he 
chose, might lean on Jasper in the 
making. And now all of his friends, 
with the carefulness of young men, 
which is a very different thing from 
that of men who are used to care, 
were wondering what they could do 
to relieve Jasper’s anxiety, and, al- 
most by a law of Nature, drifted to- 
gether here to make such offer and 
such suggestion as each man could, 
and to relieve him, as far as they 
could, at the least, of petty annoy- 
ance. 

Ferguson had told the others, and 
Ferguson’s advice was substantially 
best worth theirtaking. Horace was 
to stay in Cambridge three or four 
weeks to work over a boy who was 
behind-hand in his mathematics for 
the freshman examination. He 
therefore undertook the clearing Jas- 
per’s rooms, the sale of his furniture, 
the packing of his books, and the 
forwarding of the boxes to Jasper 
wherever he might be. “Hard to 
tell that,” said poor Jasper. Horace 
was also to pay Jasper’s bills, of 
which he made a list, not doubtful as 
to amount, nor fearful indeed. His 
uncle had just made him a remit- 
tance, quite large enough to clear 
every thing; and though the fellows 
all begged him to take money from 
them, to pay them when he should 
“have a chance, you know,” Jasper 
said no! He would keep a hundred 
and fifty dollars, and would leave the 
rest in Asaph’s care and Horace’s. 
“Hard on old Harvard,” said he, 
“if with ‘the best education my 
country can afford,’ a hundred and 
fifty dollars will not start me some- 
where ;” not that he had any real 
expectation of any resurrection of the 
lumber affairs. But Jasper, better 
than any of them, knew the country, 
knew the West, and knew himself. 
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I am not sure but the experience of 
the Commencement platform, of the 
presence of mind with which he had 
torn safety and victory there, out of 
the failure of his preconcerted plans, 
had a good deal to do with his con- 
fidence as to himself of to-day. 

So they talked, so they decided, 
not saying much of the great grief 
of personal loss, but feeling it all the 
same, while Jasper, with George’s 
help, filled up one and another trunk 
with clothes, packed one smaller va- 
lise for immediate purposes, sat 
down, every now and then, to write 
a note of farewell and apology to 
Mrs. Quincy, to Mrs. Channing, to 
Judge Story, or to others who had 
been kind to him; remembered one 
and another forgotten commission, 
which he dictated to the faithful and 
accurate Ferguson; and so at noon, 
locking up for the moment the chaos 
of the room, but yesterday so pretty 
and comfortable, they went with him 
to the omnibus at Willard’s, and 
bade him good-by. 

Five in the afternoon saw Jasper 
in the Norwich train on his way to 
New York. He had made his state 
farewells in Boston on the old family 
friends, and others who had been kind 
to him there. He had had a long 
and thoroughly discouraging talk with 
Edmeston & Co., his uncle’s business 
friends in Boston, to whom he had 
sometimes had occasion to go before, 
with one or another commission about 
money or affairs. The Edmeston 
he .liked was in Maine. From the 
other Edmeston, if indeed he were not 
the partner named Lavingstone, Jas- 
per got no comfort. The truth was, 
that the country was just on the eve 
of a convulsion; and men of real in- 
telligence and foresight knew it was. 
Every ship was running before the 
wind, with all its flying kites out. 
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No one dared take in an inch of sail; 
and yet there were a hundred reasons 
for being sure that a complete cyclone 
would be on them soon. When, at 
such an instant, you see from your 
own deck one of the outside cruisers 
of the fleet flap over on her beam- 
ends, — when you see her rise for an 
instant, only because all her top-ham- 
per is gone, and one, two, or three 
of her masts are snapped and trailing 
in ruin from their stumps, — you are 
in no condition, while wondering at 
what moment the storm may strike 
you, to say much to anybody in the 
way of encouragement. All the great 
typhoons which have swept away 
credit and commerce in England and 
America have been preceded by spe- 
cial accidents, which seemed wholly 
separate or independent, in which 
one or another strong firm went un- 
der. Separate or sporadic such 
accidents seem. But each one of 
them is enough to give one more 
hint of the shakiness of all foun- 
dations. And so each one does vast- 
ly more than it would do at any 
other time to abate and chill that 
mutual confidence which is the foun- 
dation of all our enterprises of to- 
day. 

Jaspercame to the station, therefore, 
hot, tired, and discouraged. The day 
was one of those dragging sultry days 
of middle July. Half the people he 
had tried to see were not at home, — 
an experience which is one of the 
most depressing ones on days when 
you are so cast down or jaded, that 
you would be glad of shade and a 
chair, even if it were in an ogre’s 
cave that they were offered you. The 
people he had found were not those 
he wanted to find, — another misfor- 
tune; and the only one to whom he 
went for counsel or suggestion had of- 
fered him none. 
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So Jasper was hot, tired, and dis- 
couraged. 

Hot, tired, and discouraged he rode 
to Framingham, which is the first 
station for express-trains west of Bos- 
ton. 

It was a little thing that roused him 
there, but it was enough to give a 
different color to his afternoon and 
evening. He had a pretty habit, 
which I only knew in one other man, 
of filling a mug at the station water- 
tap in the five minutes’ stop of a train 
for wood and water, of carrying it 
along the side of the train, and offer- 
ing it to tired and hot-looking women 
sitting within, who were afraid to go 
out and seek it for themselves. After 
years have introduced the water-boys 
in cars, or the travelling water-butt 
and faucet. But, in the earlier days I 
write of, Jasper found eager welcome 
for his cup of cold water, and never 
travelled in hot weather without try- 
ing the experiment, almost as of course. 
As he passed along with his second 
mugful, and looked up at the open 
windows, his eye caught on a face 
which seemed not strange; and in a 
moment, when the girl he looked upon 
said prettily, “Danke,” Jasper saw 
that she was the German girl whom 
only on Tuesday he had picked up in 
Sudbury Street, and carried with her 
little brother to their home. He ran 
back with his empty mug, then came 
at once into that car to join her, — 
and of course was free now from this 
wondering and brooding, — the sus- 
pense and questioning which had been 
the curse of the last twelve hours. 

Sure enough the little lame boy 
was there also. His leg was nicely 
done up in splints, and he sitting, not 
very sorry to be the hero of the occa- 
sion, at full length on the seat he 
occupied. . Bertha’s mother, careful, 
anxious, thoroughly respectable, and 
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greatly frightened, and Bertha herself, 
made all the rest of the party. Jas- 
per’s first words, in poor enough 
German, were to excuse himself for 
leaving Boston without coming to in- 
quire after his little charge. Then, by 
hook and by crook, he made out the 
detail of their story and plans. 

The doctor had set the little boy’s 
broken leg, as he saw. Nor was the 
fracture avery badone. But it would 
need time for the healing; and the 
time would have been tedious in so 
hot and confined a region as that 
which Jasper had found them in in 
Boston. So as Mad. Schwartz had a 
brother, a lieber theurer Bruder, who 
had a pleasant house in the highlands 
of New Jersey not far out of New 
York, they had, with the doctor’s 
permission and connivance, started to 
take the little fellow there, evidently 
sure of a hospitable welcome. In- 
deed, as Jasper made out, Bertha 
had already been invited for a visit in 
her vacation, and would have gone 
along. Jasper pleased himself with 
the notion that he could be of some 
service to them in the transfer to and 
from the Norwich boat; and, in the 
amusements and difficulties of talking 
German with them, was well kept 
from brooding over his own position in 
the ride, which is not a long one, for 
the rest of the way to Norwich. 
Arrived there, it was true enough that 
his presence was a real advantage. 
How they expected to transfer poor 
little Will, I hardly know. The 
transfer was made by Jasper’s bodily 
taking the child in his arms, after the 
great mass of travel had gone by. 
Then when two women stopped on the 
gang-way to wonder if they must go, 
and inquire where their trunks were,— 
or when an orange-seller selected the 
middle of a flight of stairs for his 
trade, —or when a stout gentleman 
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set down two valises and a band-box 
in the door-way of a cabin, while he 
counted his money and hunted up the 
baggage-checks which he would need 
the next morning, Jasper’s cheery 
loud voice, “ Please make way for this 
boy, — will you let this boy pass, — 
will you step aside for this boy, — this 
boy is lame if you please,” — cleared 
the track once and again, till the little 
fellow was comfortably disposed of in 
a stateroom, and the women had him 
again in their especial care. 

At the landing in New York the 
same scene was renewed. They were 
not to go at once to the country home, 
but were to report at the store, —as it 
was vaguely called, — which proved to 
be the counting-room of a great whole- 
sale basket establishment in which Mr. 
Kaufmann Baum wasa junior partner. 
“Will you have a carriage, sir,” — 
“Here’s your nice comfortable car- 
riage,” and the rest of the war-cries of 
the six nations, who still assemble in 
barbaric pomp at the New-York landing 
as they did when Hendrick Hudson first 
stepped ashore there, would have been 
to poor Bertha’s mother as unintelli- 
gible as the classical Onondaga itself 
was to the English seaman then. But 
Jasper had kept his forces well in 
hand. You always arrive in New 
York on these Eastern boats an hour 
or two before the great city is itself 
awake, always excepting that guard, 
which, as above, by night and day pa- 
trols its shores. With difficulty untold, 
however, Jasper made his friends un- 
derstand that Mr. Baum would cer- 
tainly not be at the counting-room 
before nine o’clock; and so, as I say, 
lre held them in hand, nor let them 
rush on too soon to Richmond. At 
nine he liberated them. He had used 
his skill in physiognomy well, in se- 
lecting an amiable chief from the 
men of the war-whoops, —I think a 
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Scot of the clan of’ McDougal. Again 
he lifted little Will to a seat. They 
found without mistake the counting- 
room, behind more baby-wagons and 
market-baskets and baskets without 
a name, than Jasper had before known 
there were in the world. Although 
Mr. Baum would not be there for 
an hour, he would be there then ; and 
Jasper was able to leave them, confi- 
dent that they were comfortable, and 
that, as far as they were concerned, 
all was well. 

So much had the little German girl 
done for him on what would else have 
been the hardest day of his life. She 
had kept him from himself, — no 
slight protection. 


CHAPTER V. 


None of the social contrasts of our 
modern life are more curious than 
some of those which show themselves 
in the condition of emigrants from 
the same family, who meet in Amer- 
ica after long separation. It was cer- 
tainly no want of natural affection 
which had kept Bertha’s mother and 
her uncle parted in the few months 
since Mr. Schwarz and his family had 
arrived in Boston. So soon as they 
had arrived Mrs. Schwarz had writ- 
ten to her brother, and had received 
from him that cordial invitation to 
join him on as long a visit as she 
would care to make, which she was 
now accepting. From week to week 
almost, she had proposed to make the 
visit, and from week to week it had 
been deferred. From week to week, 
for the same reason, the prosperous, 
active, New-York merchant, to whom 
every hour was precious, had dis- 
missed from his mind any wish to go 
to Boston to find his sister. He knew 
perfectly well, that he was more pros- 
perous in external affairs than her 
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husband was, and, in whatever way 
was courteous, he had offered such fa- 
cilities and helps as he could, to aid 
in their establishment in _ their 
new home. But his brother-in-law 
Schwarz was not in need. He was 
as proud a man as was Kaufmann 
Baum, and not in the habit of asking 
help of any man, unless he needed it. 
It was more than twenty years since 
Baum had crossed the Atlantic, leav- 
ing his sister a little child, the young- 
est of the immense family, which was 
but just beginning to swarm. 
Kaufmann Baum had in that time 
thriven in his worldly affairs; and 
when our little Bertha and her lame 
brother and her mother found him in 
New York, he was, not a rich man, 
but a successful merchant of fifty 
years old, who had in his hands the 
management of the business of a large 
firm, and had the thorough respect 
and confidence of all men with whom 
he had to do. It was thirty years 
since he first left Germany, — his 
youngest sister, Margaret, the Mrs. 
Schwarz whom he now met, then 
little more than a baby. In the 
earlier part of that time he had made 
one or two visits to Hamburg; but for 
the last twenty years, the inducements 
to cross the ocean had been less, and 
an occasional letter on each side had 
kept up the friendly intercourse be- 
tween the divided parts of the family. 
Just who Schwarz was, whom his 
sister Margaret had married, he did 
not know. When he remembered his 
father’s little house and shop, some 
ten miles from Altona, distance lent 
enchantment to the view, and it did 
not occur to him to measure their 
economies and simplicity squarely 
and distinctly against the comforts of 
his present life. Meanwhile, as the 
thirty years crept by, the comforts of 
the Baum establishment in Germany 
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grew less and less. When at last 
Margaret did marry this Mr. Schwarz, 
who was half book-dealer and half 
music-master of a neighboring town, 
she knew that she went to life 
rather less easy than her father’s; but 
she loved her. husband, and she did 
not care. On Kaufmann’s side, in New 
York, there had been no great sense 
of enlarging grandeur; on Margaret’s 
side, in Germany, there had been 
no distinct sense of decay. When 
she found herself living in four rooms, 
in a narrow street in Boston, she did 
not think herself in hard or narrow 
circumstances ; and when Kaufmann 
Baum drove up to his pretty house in 
Orange, from the station, and stopped 
to enjoy the opening of the rhododen- 
drons in his avenue, he did not 
often reflect that he was not used 
to avenues or rhododendrons in his 
boyhood. But when in his own 
counting-room he saw her, with 
her characteristic best dress, looking 
just as his own mother looked when 
he went to the village church with 
her in Lauenburg, he was partly 
amazed and partly amused. He was 
amazed that he himself had not been 
conscious that she was not changed 
as much as he. He was amused to 
see how in the complete change of his 
condition hers was still precisely the 
same. When he turned from the 
kissing his sister and holding her at 
arms’ length, to make sure of her and 
to praise her, — when he turned to 
look at the shy, freckled, silent Bertha 
‘who stood by, — then he felt indeed 
that he was but nineteen years old 
again, — that this was his own sister 
Thekla, whom since then he had not 
seen, and in this world would never 
see. He called her Thekla once, 
twice, three times, with his eyes run- 
ning over. From that time forth he 
seldom called her any thing but 
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Thekla; and the poor shy child was 
sure of the very fullest and sweetest 
of his love. 

And so, after eager talking and 
wondering in the counting-room, the 
prosperous brother fitted off sister, 
niece, and little lame nephew, under 
the careful escort of .a spruce clerk, 
who was not to leave them till he had 
delivered them safely at the home in 
Orange. For Kaufmann Baum there * 
was, of course, no holiday ; no, not if 
fifty sisters and a hundred nieces had 
come. Attentive clerk — amused to 
find himself in charge of these quaint 
German people — did his duty well; 
his patent leathers and other elegan- 
cies not actually refusing to serve 
him in such commonplace exigency. 
And, a little after noon, the emigrant 
party found themselves safely in the 
airy hall of the pretty house in 
Orange; so that Margaret the mother, 
and the frightened Bertha, and poor 
tired little Will went through their 
next welcome. Elegant clerk of the 
patent leathers bade good-by, and 
returned to the copying-book. 

Mrs. Baum was probably more 
amused than her husband by the ap- 
parition ; nay, I am afraid, that, when 
she wrote a jubilant letter to her sis- 
ter about it the next week, she owned 
to being “tickled.” She had never 
been in Germany. A spirited, wide- 
awake Yankee girl, whom Kaufmann 
had fallen in with at Brattleboro’, I 
believe, — energetic, affectionate, and 
true, she had learned in fifty ways 
to adapt herself to his German habits, 
knowing that*in five hundred, he was 
adapting himself to hers. Cut though 
she had seen many German gentle- 
men, and a few German ladies, she, 
had never till now seen a simple 
Lauenberger and the Lauenber- 
ger’s children, in their own manner 
as they lived. She had learned to 
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talk German freely enough, with a 
pretty distinct Vermont accent. It 
was enough better German than Jas- 
per’s, however. And it needed no cor- 
rectness of genders to make dear lit- 
tle Wilhelm comfortable, nor any 
thing after the first hand-grip and 
hearty kiss, and the sight of her 
brimming eyes, to make all the wan- 
derers feel sure that in the palace 
" around them they were to be perfect- 
ly welcome, and at ease. 

Palace it seemed to them. What 
it was,— was simply that perfection 
of comfort, and shall one not say 
beauty, — the generous wooden house, 
with a hall running through the mid- 
dle; square rooms in each corner, 
large and high, with additional 
rooms gained behind by a wing thrown 
out there; the house in which hun- 
dreds of thousands of people live,—one 
day we will say millions, —in the vil- 
lages round our cities; in which, if 
there be a little breathing space re- 
served, a little garden for beauty and 
fragrance, the highest possibility of 
human happiness yet, so far as ex- 
ternals of comfort and pleasure go, 
may be said to have been gained. 
Mary took Margaret and the lame 
boy to the regular “spare chamber” 
of her pretty house, where she had ar- 
ranged a little cot for him, and then 
led Bertha to what she told her had 
been called “ Bertha’s room ” ever since 
in the winter they heard that her fa- 
ther and his family were coming over. 
How nice that was, that the room 
really had her name! Poor little 
Bertha was not so sadly frightened 
after ell; and when she fairly saw 
how pretty the little room was, — 
_ and when big Patrick fairly brought 
in her txavel-worn trunk and un- 
strapped it for her, —and she really 
felt that she was mistress here, the 
dear child fairly flung herself into 
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‘Aunt Mary’s arms. I need not de- 
scribe the room. It was pretty 
enough : you have just such a room in 
your house when you try to make 
it look nice. It was not the room 
which upset Bertha. It was that 
they had named it “Bertha’s room.” 
And that with her American cousins 
she was not to be a bit homesick, 
but was from the first at home. 

From that moment there was no 
danger for our poor, shy, freckled, 
heavy-shoed Bertha. In the first 
place, she was not always heavy-shoed. 
When she had put off her travel-dress, 
and came down for dinner, she was 
in exquisite German neatness of 
toilet, —as different, yes, from Aunt 
Mary in costume, as if she had come 
from the planet Hebe; but in dress 
as pretty in its way as if she had been 
a prima donna assoluta in a German 
opera company, and were going to sing 
the music of “ Leonora.” Aunt Mary 
would have been loyal and true, — 
treue und feste, — had she come down 
in hob-nail shoes and the cap of Cin- 
derella’s god-mother. But Bertha 
had no occasion to; she was at ease 
with her aunt, and her aunt was 

. delighted with her. Little Will had 
dropped to sleep, and it was clear the 
bandages had not been displaced ; 
and so everybody was thankful, and 
satisfied with the day. At 5.30 the 
sound of wheels on the gravel called 
everybody to the door, —Bertha’s little 
cousins whose older brothers and _sis- 
ter were at college and school, Aunt 
Mary, Mrs. Schwartz, Bertha, and 
all, — and in a minute there was an- 
other genuine welcome as Kaufmann 
Baum, fresh and cheery after the ship- 
ping of ten million or more. baskets 
to fourteen hundred thousand con- 
signees or less, found himself at home. 

Friday evening, the custom was, 
that such of the neighbors as chose, 
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came in to the Baums’ house for & 
little amateur music ; and to Bertha’s 
terror, not to say Margaret’s, this 
custom was announced after their 
coffee had been served. Bertha was, 
indeed, too much frightened to dare 
to ask to go up into her own room, as 
she would have been glad to do, 
though she would have liked the mu- 
sic. All she could do was to shelter 
herself behind Aunt Mary or at her 
side, as well as she could, and to be 
thankful, so thankful, that everybody 
knew she could speak no English. 
As if anybody would have questioned 
the poor child if she had. By and 
by she came to be more at ease. Her 
‘uncle’s grand piano was the finest 
she had ever seen; her uncle’s vio- 
lin, though by no means what her 
father’s was in his hands, was the in- 
strument of a man who felt music in 
his heart, and attempted nothing he 
could not do. Two or three of the 
ladies who came in, and one of the 
gentlemen, sang well together. But 
Bertha’s real delight came, when one 
of these ladies sat down to the piano, 
and accompanied her uncle’s violin 
in a duet from Mozart, of which the 
theme was very dear to her, but 
which she had never heard in this 
arrangement before. She fairly came 
out from her little nest, and, before 
she knew it, was thanking her uncle, 
and, with eyes full of tears, trying to 
make him know how much pleasure 
he had given her. Kaufmann Baum 
had been all the evening watching 
the little frightened bird, while she 
thought everybody had forgotten her. 
He knew perfectly well that she in- 
herited his mother’s passion for music, 
and her own father’s quickness and 
facility in execution. But he knew, 
as well, that she was ill at ease in his 
parlor, and that she must not be 
startled. Curious as he was, there- 
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fore, to hear her play, there had been 
no word spoken to her of playing. 
And now, in answer to her enthusi- 
asm, Kauffmann only nodded, and 
with his bow drew from the violin a 
few notes of an air from “‘ The Apol- 
lo,” which is one of Mozart’s earlier 
works, least remembered, and asked 
her if she played it. He had caught 
her with guile. It was an old horhe 
favorite, and he knew it. The eager 
girl, hardly knowing what she did, 
turned to the piano, struck into: the 
air at once in an arrangement which 
amazed even Kaufmann Baum, so 
curiously did it recall even the or- 
chestral harmonies of the piece, as 
Mozart himself adapted it for the 
stage. Bertha was perfectly happy. 
She had never had the command of 
such an instrument; but, under her 
father’s careful training, she was 
wholly at ease in the control of the 
piano. No lesser word describes her 
power over it. And now that it did 
what she wanted it to do as it had 
never done before, now that it re- 
turned the melody and the harmony 
of her dear Mozart in a fashion not 
all unworthy of his conception, Ber- 
tha was conscious of a new element 
in her life. With absolute uncon- 
sciousness she finished the air, and 
then was beside herself with terror 
to find what she had done. 

But they soothed her. They did 
not praise her too much for her com- 
fort. They simply made her under- 
stand that she could play accompani- 
ments for them a good deal better 
than they could play them for them- 
selves. In a word, they made the 
dear child feel that she was of use, 
and so they made her comfortable. 
And when her comfort was thus once 
secured, why, her place at the piano 
was fixed for almost all the evening. 
Child though she was, she had brought 
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into Kaufmann Baum’s Friday soirée 
the element of genius; and they all 
knew perfectly well, that, excepting 
as genius can be copied by talent, 
this element had never been there 
before. 


CHAPTER VI. 


JASPER RISING TO ASAPH FERGUSON. 


DvuQUESNE, MICHIGAN, July 26. 


Dear otp Boy, — Here I amatlast. 
I have been here twenty-four hours 
and more. I answer your first ques- 
tion first, and tell you that every 
thing is as bad as it can be. 

My poor aunt was in bed when the 
fire broke out; had been for weeks, as 
I told you. She struggled up, of 
course, when they brought him in; 
but he spoke no word, —if indeed 
he were alive. If any thing could 
have broken her more, it was of course 
that. She almost killed herself by 
the efforts she made that night, and 
in the days between till the funeral, 
and since the funeral till I came, has 
not left her bed again. 

But I am before my story. You 
see I have taken one of our large 
Western sheets, that I may tell you 
the whole of it, to do my best to give 
you the full worth of your quarter. 

Ihad a tough day, the day I left 
you, — you remember how muggy and 
hot it was, — till I was fairly on the 
train. Then I had quite an adven- 
ture, which will make you laugh if we 
ever see each other again. No mat- 
ter what it was now; but that in my 
poor way I did the duty in New 
York, Friday morning, of the father 
of an interesting family, till I left 
them in better care than mine. For 
an hour or two at least, I forgot this 
wretchedness; and that does not 
happen to me often. There came a 
day not to be got rid of so easily. 
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You do not know what a business-day 
in New York in the end of July is, 
and I hope you never may. But af- 
ter it, there was the boat up the river 
at night, —and such a night! if you 
remember it, —which made some com- 
pensation. Once for all, let me re- 
lieve you by saying that I have not 
any night carried my troubles to bed 
with me. 

You know my tastes so well, that 
you know I would gladly have taken 
the packet-boat on the canal at Al- 
bany. Such times as I have had 
ever since I can remember any thing, 
on these boats and the Ohio boats 
with dear Uncle John! But now, of 
course, time is every thing to me, — 
and, to my relief, I found we were 
just early enough for the first Sche- 
nectady train. That in its turn ar- 
rives just in time for the passengers 
to change cars at Schenectady for 
Utica. No! If a snake-head had 
come through the bottom of that car 
and spitted me from the toe of my 
foot to the longest hair in my scalp, 
I had not been here. You may tell 
Fergus, therefore, of my happy escape. 
You know how afraid he is of rail- 
way riding. Tell him that I do not 
think, among all my fellow-passengers, 
more than seven were spitted by 
snake-heads, and that, in the week 
of my travelling, I certainly did not see 
ten collisions, all told. That will sat- 
isfy his taste for the horrible, and 
will be quite safe for you and me. 
You need not‘tell him that my eyes 
were put out by cinders, and that I 
was three strata deep in Mohawk val- 
ley dirt when the day ended. I sat- 
isfied myself at Utica that I should 
gain nothing by lying over Sunday at 
Syracuse; and I stopped there, there- 
fore, and took the day at our dear 
Trenton Falls. Ah well! It is as 
lovely as when you and I were there. 
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People talk of angry waters. This 
water is not angry. It is calm, de- 
liberate, dignified forethought that 
sends it on. It was a good thing to 
do, — taking the Sunday there. And, 
Ferguson, I tell you that I believe I 
have been more set on my feet by 
something a man named Buckingham 
said in his sermon at the village, 
and by lying in the drawing-room in 
the evening, while Moore the hotel- 
keeper was playing on a parlor or- 
gan he has there, than by any 
that has happened to me in the week 
beside. 

The next morning, as day broke, 
we were off for Utica, two of us in a 
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“Few streaks announced the coming day, 
How slow, alas, he came!” 


Then came my longest pull, — a very 
hard ride; but every thing has its 
end, and at night we were in Buffalo. 
I inquired instantly about boats, but 
my luck hadleft me. The “Clinton” 
was gone, which is the boat I like; 
and I had to put up with the “ Indiana,” 
which I do not like. However, that 
is all over now. At Detroit I spent 
the whole of one day and part of the 
next. At all these places the misery 
was, that I was meeting dear Uncle 
John’s friends, and everywhere I had 
my sad story to tell. You see, dear 
old Hazlitt sent his letter across to 
be mailed at Kent, struck the mail 
here, and it was the only news from 
here which had got out at all. No- 
body at Detroit had a suspicion of it, 
and I had to go through the horror 
of telling it forty times over. 

But I have used half my paper, 
and I do not get on. Generally we 
come round here by steam from De- 
troit; but I could not wait after I had 
seen and talked with the Ellises, and 
tried coming across, which I have 
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never done before. I probably chose 
my route wrong, as it proved, but it 
is all guess-work. I took the rail to 
Dexter, and then came across coun- 
try, over, under, through mud and 
corduroy such as you cannot dream 
of. Really I could have walked as 
fast as we came; but, after forty-five 
miles of such walking one day, I 
should not have cared to take forty- 
five the next. Nor did I care to take 
so much riding in the “ mail,” —the 
mail a canvas-top wagon with one 
seat behind the driver, —changing 
horses when it listed. But I had to. 
And then, St. Leger, when the ninety 
miles were over, did not I wish for 
you? I struck the river at Petit Pré, 
and there the mail-carrier’s labors 
ceased. Our mail, in a state of na- 
ture, would have waited there for 
eleven days. It did not have to wait 
so long this time. I saw my old 
friend Dundas at once, the first man 
I had seen who knew any thing of 
what had passed. here. You can 
guess if I pumped him for news. I 
borrowed his canoe, and floated and 
paddled down the long lovely reaches 
which make the twenty miles from 
Petit Pré here. I have done it a 
hundred times, taking or bringing 
the mail, but it never seemed so 
beautiful. How I wished I had you 
or Horace in the boat! I think it 
would have knocked you. The sun . 
went down when I had been on the 
water an hour. Then such a sunset, 
moon-rise, and star-light! and the 
water and the woods so still! It 
was eleven o'clock Saturday night 
when I got in. I was only nine 
whole days from Boston, including 
my necessary stops at New York and 
Detroit. My uncle never did it in 
so short time. It shows what a 
science travelling is reduced to. 

Now you want to know what I find 
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and how I feel. Dear St. Leger, I find 
nothing; and I do not know how I 
feel. As I tell you, my poor aunt is 
wholly prostrated. All the people in 
the house are wellnigh panic-struck. 
They have had nearly three weeks 
of uncertainty and depression since 
the fire; and though Hazlitt and 
John Water have done their best in 
putting a good front on things, and 
have kept the different hands here at 
work in trying to reduce the wreck 
to some order, there is, after all, but 
little front to put; and the wreck is 
of no great account to one who has 
known the place in its growing activi- 
ty. There was absolutely nothing 
here but my uncle’s wharves, — which 
are gone; his warehouse, which. is 
gone; his own house, and a few 
frame-houses and log-cabins that the 
work-people lived in. These last are 
still standing, but poor Andrew did not 
save his “north warf.” Every thing 
that would burn burned to the water’s 
edge. When I reflect that at eight 
and twenty my uncle came here and 
struck the first tree which white man 
struck here, with his own axe, — that 
he saw all that was here grow up un- 
der his own eye, —I ask myself why, at 
one and twenty, I hesitate about start- 
ing on this ruin to rebuild what my 
own eyes haveseen here. But to this 
the answer is, first, that the wilder- 
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ness was his, and the ruin is not 
mine; second, that my first duty is to 
care for my aunt, for whom it is 
very difficult to care in such a corner 
of the world ; third, that at twenty-one, 
with the “ best education, &c.,” I am 
not what he was at eight and twenty. 
That is a hard confession to make, but 
I have to make it. At Detroit I 
spent the day with his counsel, talking 
about administration on his estate, 
and all that. I went so far as to ask 
whether the people interested would 
possibly appoint me administrator, or 
ask for my appointment. But it was 
quite clear that Mr. Ellis thought 
that a Harvard graduate was not the 
man to know about these lumber-men 
and logging rights; he was civil 
enough, but I saw that I must drop 
that dream, for which I am sorry, for 
I know that nobody really understands 
Uncle John’s plans as I do. I have 
not the slightest fear that the estate 
will not pay every demand. He was 
too far-sighted and too honest to die 
a bankrupt. I hope my aunt may 
have something. At all events, what- 
ever I have, she has. And with this 
I must close, well aware that I have 
told you nothing. Tell the fellows 
they must all write; and do not 
think I am down-hearted. Always 
yours, J. R. 


[To be continued.] 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


BY CHARLES E. BUCKINGHAM. 


“ AND now, who is to lose by the 
new arrangement of studies? Who is 
to be the gainer?” “ Why, you andI 
are going to lose one hundred dollars 
a head, in place of taking it, for every 
student we can now count; and this 
every year. Perhaps not this year, 
perhaps not next, but the loss is surely 
to come. The student will gain in 
time, in knowledge, and in health.” 

This was part of a conversation be- 
tween two physicians who had done 
something in the way of teaching in 
the Medical School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. The statement is a perfectly 
trueone. The text was the eighty- 
eighth annual announcement of that 
medical school. 

Let us look back a little time, and 
see what has been the course of med- 
ical instruction at Harvard. It is a 
fair pattern of the medical education 
throughout the country. It has been 
all that the country required, and all 
that it could pay for. Inthe begin- 
ning, a few physicians came from 
Great Britain, as colonists. Their 
successors were, as a rule, students in 
their offices, who used the few well- 
worn books brought over by the elders; 
who mixed the drugs that patients 
were to swallow; who held the bowl 
for venesection; harnessed the doc- 
tor’s horse ; made themselves gener- 
ally useful about the house; and, 
after a longer or shorter apprentice- 
ship, moved intothe nearest settle- 
ment, and educated some new boys in 
the same way. But the time came when 
a demand was made for more learn- 
ing. Anatomy was not so easily 
learned from old plates; and in 1783 
a chair of anatomy was established at 


Cambridge, and a few lectures were 
given, each year, upon the purloined 
“subject.” The Massachusetts sur- 
geon of the Revolutionary army, just 
disbanded, was called to occupy it; 
and the first Warren made his mark as 
a surgeon and lecturer. At the same 
time, Benjamin Waterhouse was made 
professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine, and Aaron Dexter pro- 
fessor of chemistry and materia med- 
ica. Neither of these gentlemen was 
at the time in possession of a medical 
degree, nor did either of them receive 
it until 1786. 

This was the whole medical faculty 
of Harvard. It was small, but it 
was all that was called for. It was 
all that the medical student could 
pay for; and from it he received in- 
struction in all the branches of med- 
ical science. 

The first degree of Medicine Bac- 
calaureus was conferred on William 
Pearson in 1789; and it was not until 
1811 that Medicine Doctores were reg- 
ularly made. Among the first class 
of doctors will be found Nathan 
Smith, Lyman Spalding, John Dix- 
well, Nathaniel Bradstreet, John 
Gorham, William Gamage, John Ran- 
dall, and John G. Coffin, — names fa- 
miliar to the older members of the 
profession. 

The medical department was re- 
moved from Cambridge to Boston 
at a later day, for the purpose of 
affording clinical instruction; and, as 
Jackson, Channing, and Ware came 
upon the stage, the students increased 
in number. The examination be- 
came more difficult; and, as the de- 
mand became greater, new professor- 
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ships started out from the old stocks, 
until to-day the catalogue shows a 
list of thirty professors, lecturers, &c. 
Up to this year, 1871, as we under- 
stand it, adegree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine could not be refused to him who 
could pass examination in a majority 
ofthe nine departments. If he passed 
in five of those departments, it proved 
no excellence in any; for if he had 
been up barely above mediocrity in 
those five, he could not by university 
statute be rejected. That is to say, he 
was marked by each examiner upon 
ascale of eight. He might at ex- 
amination have seventy-two marks 
in his favor. But if he passed well 
enough in five of the departments to 
have twenty-five marks in his favor, 
he could not be rejected; and he 
might possibly get his degree with 
only twenty, as the statute read: that 
is to say, he might be among those 
“ quos scio idoneos,” and yet be but 
five-eighteenths of a finished physi- 
cian. 

In all this the Harvard School 
stood as well as any, and better than 
most of the schools of this country. 
She had done all that the profession 
required, all that the public required. 
She had done all that the community 
were willing to pay for, and therefore 
the supply was equal to the demand. 
But there is a change going on. 
More is asked for by the profession 
and by the public. We understand 
that for fifteen years the medical fac- 
ulty have discussed the changes, and 
tried to accommodate themselves to 
the demands of the profession. We 
presume there are professional scolds, 
who will take to themselves the credit 
of what has been done; but we believe 
that, regardless of personal expense, 
and with but slender means, the pres- 
ent faculty have proposed the reforms 
which have been adopted by the cor- 
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poration, and which have been ap- 
proved by the Overseers. 

What are the changes made in the 
plan? Let the announcement in last 
year’s catalogue tell what the plan was. 

“Every candidate shall have at- 
tended two courses of Lectures deliv- 
ered at the Massachusetts Medical 
College by each of the Professors; 
but, if he shall have attended a simi- 
lar course in any other college or 
university approved by the faculty, 
the same may be accepted in lieu of 
one of the courses above required. 

“ He shall have employed three years 
in his professional studies, under the 
direction of a regular practitioner of 
medicine. 

“Tf he has not received a university 
education, he shall satisfy the execu- 
tive faculty in respect to his knowl- 
edge of the Latin language and ex- 
perimental philosophy. 

“To secure a recommendation to a 
degree, the candidate must pass a sat- 
isfactory examination in at least five 
of the nine departments, and have 
presented a satisfactory dissertation.” 

That is to say, he was to purchase 
tickets to the same lectures twice. 
He was to bring evidence, which he 
might buy, that he had been study- 
ing medicine three years, and, at the 
end of three years, to pass an exam- 
ination of an hour and a half. 

The above are the main points: now 
for the changes. 

The year, like the year of the un- 
dergraduate, is to be divided into 
two terms: Instead of requiring four 
months’ attendance, twice, upon the 
same lectures, with only a closing ex- 
amination to be crammed for, the 
student’s comfort is one of the objects 
sought for. 

The course of study is to be for 
three years, and the examinations 
will be as follows: — 
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At the end of the first year, Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Chemistry. 

At the end of the second year, 
Medical Chemistry, Materia Medica, 
and Pathological Anatomy. 

At the end of the third year, Ther- 
apeutics, Obstetrics, Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, Clinical Medi- 
cine, Surgery, and Clinical Surgery. 


To return to our text. “ And now, 
who is to lose by the new arrange- 
ment of studies? Who is to be the 
gainer ?” 

If the plan is successfully carried 
out, the practitioner, who alone and 
unaided endeavors to teach all 
branches in his private office, will 
lose. His student will obtain the 
means, if he can, and go where he 
can obtain a thorough education, in- 
stead of the hurried, superficial one 
that he now has. This instructor 
will lose his annual fee. 


If the plan is successfully carried 
out, every medical college in the 
country will be obliged to follow it, 


or lose its better students. And this 
brings us to the second class of 
losers, which will consist of the 
inferior schools. Their occupation 
will be gone, for the people will 
demand evidences of more thorough 
instruction than they can give. If 
we are mistaken in this latter class 
of losers, it is because a new brand 
of doctors is to be raised up, for 
cheap practice; and other men will 
find themselves putting Harv., or Nov. 
Ebor., or Penn., or Jeff, and the 
like, after the M.D., to distinguish 
them as graduates of schools of honest 
reputation. 

Who will be the gainer? The 
student. The quiet of mind which 
he will have from first to last, and 
especially at his last examination, 


will be very different from the dis- 
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turbed condition that we were in, in 
our last few months, when we hurried 
our review from one branch to 
another, as the day drew nearer. 
He will sleep sounder when he 
knows that he is to have a fair test 
of his qualifications, with sufficient 
time to speak and to write in, in- 
stead of passing, as we did, from one 
subject to another, and being rammed 
through the whole course in half an 
hour or less with such force that it 
was no wonder that some of us 
didn’t know the diagnosis between 
pathological anatomy and _ general 
chemistry. 

All the schools, with working 
men and means, will gain. Gentle- 
men connected with these may wag 
their heads incredulously, but there 
are those who knew that railroads 
would ruin hostlers and stage-drivers 
and stage-owners. Wait and see, gen- 
tlemen. The New-York stage started 
from Boston one day, some forty-five 
years ago, with two passengers; and 
one of these had to stop at Worcester, 
because he was sick, the other rode 
without a companion as far as Hart- 
ford. 

The profession will gain in every 
way. The men who are inclined to 
practise specialties will be forced to 
know that blindness may come from 
diseased brain ; that pain in the chest 
is not always from diseased héart; 
and that back-ache does not necessa- 
rily require the disgusting exposure 
of the modest virgin. 

The most important of the gainers 
will be the public. Every step in 
advance, every improvement in the 
education of the individual, the pub- 
lic gains by. You cannot put a stop 
to quackery in medicine; neither can 
you in law, nor in politics, nor in 
preaching. But, by educating the 
different classes who are engaged in 
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the several pursuits, you may make 
the quack better appreciated by those 
whom he attempts to treat, whether 
his practice be in one profession or 
another. 

There is an impression in the 
minds of the community, that the 
Massachusetts Medical College is a 
very rich part of a rich institution, 
and that it can afford to do any thing 
that the public asks. It is supposed 
to be largely endowed. We find, 
however, that nearly all the expenses, 
even to repairs upon the building, are 
paid from the annual income from 
students. It is to be hoped that the 
number of these students will increase 
at once, as it surely will in the end; 
for the labors of the faculty are to be 
increased, and the amount of instruc- 
tion, as well as its character, will be in 
proportion. Changes will doubtless be 
made in the programme, for it takes 
time to make all parts work smoothly 
together. 

We conclude, by calling attention 
to the following extracts from the 
annual announcement : — 

“ Either of these two terms will be 
more than equivalent to the former 
‘winter session,’ as regards the 
amount and character of the instruc- 
tion. 

“ The course of instruction has been 
greatly enlarged, so as to extend over 
three years, and has been so arranged 
as to carry the student progressively 
and systematically from one subject 
to another, in a just and natural order. 

“In the subjects of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, and pathological 
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anatomy, laboratory work will be sub- 
stituted for, or added to, the usual di- 
dactic lectures. Every student will 
have his place and time in the ana- 
tomical, physiological, and chemical 
laboratories, and in the microscope 
room ; and laboratory work will be as 
much required of him as attendance 
at lectures and recitations. 

“Instead of the former hasty oral 
examination for the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, held at the end of the 
three years’ period of study, a series 
of examinations on all the main sub- 
jects of medical instruction has been 
arranged: These examinations will 
be distributed for regular students 
through the whole three years; but 
they may be passed by other students, 
either all at once at the end of their 
course, or successively at several 
times. Every candidate for the de- 
gree must hereafter pass a satisfactory 
examination in every one of the prin- 
cipal departments of medical instruc- 
tion, at some time during his period 
of study. The faculty are convinced 
that this requisition will present no 
serious obstacle whatever to those 
who do not neglect their opportuni- 
ties. 

“ The new scheme is not only more 
advantageous than the old for those 
students who can afford to spend 
three years in a city school, but also 
more advantageous and less costly 
for students of slender means, who are 
forced to get a part of their education 
more cheaply than is possible in a 
large city.” 

Who will not wish them success ? 
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On the 15th of August, 1771, Walter Scott was born. As a hun- 
dred years have passed, it has proved that that event gave a new 
color, purpose, and tone to the literature of England and America. In 
that century, Walter Scott has given positive delight to every person of 
any culture in the English-speaking nations;! he has created, who shall 
say how widely, a new taste in the study of history; he has made a 
new school in fiction. And, in proportion as we hear less of the imme- 
diate enthusiasm of the popularity which he earned as the author of 
“Waverley,” it becomes certain that Scott is one of the poets whose best 
poems bear the test of time, and are to be remembered in the coming 
centuries. This is what can be said of very few poets, however popu- 
lar in their own time. 

A quarter century ago, when the immediate excitement caused by the 
publication of his novels had passed by, those hardy pioneers in criti- 
cism, who are nothing if they do not clamber upon world-renowned 
ramparts the moment after the smoke of the artillery has cleared away, 
to find, if they can, some weakness or breach not suspected before, 
ventured, in their various little spheres, to tell us that Scott was, after 
all, only a painter of costume and manners. They undertook to show 
that he had none of the elements which go to lasting fame. He was an 
upholsterer, a decorator, one of the men who hang flags and painted can- 
vas in the streets of a city on occasion of a great public celebration. 
But the quarter century, as it has gone by, has not verified these sug- 
gestions. The vital interest in Walter Scott’s works holds unabated. 
They furnish as many epigrams in conversation, they add as many charac- 
ters to the remembered persons in history ; and the interest in them, 
and knowledge of them, make one of the standards by which you may 
judge of a man’s culture, or even of his character. It could probably be 
truly said, that no man would be regarded as an accomplished gentle- 
man, in England or America, who could not appreciate the more familiar 
allusions to the writings of Walter Scott. 

1 And Mr. Forsyth tells us, that, when once, in a Prussian prison, he asked what books the convicts 


read most, he was told it was the translations of Walter Scott’s novels. 
: 231 
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The truth is, that, though Scott describes costume, scenery, and 
manners well, he does not describe them too well, because he describes 
character, passion, genius, and life, as well as he describes their circum- 
stances or accessories. Now, it is no fault in Titian that his draperies 
are good, because the faces and hands which he paints are as good; his 
drawing is as good, the tone of the picture is as good, and the balance 
of the whole is maintained. It is true of most photographic portraits, 
that their accessories are too good ; that is, the breastpin and ribbons and 
laces ‘are so perfect, that the failure to render character and life is 
the more distressing. But it does not follow, as the critics we allude to 
thought it did, that there is any thing wrong in perfect drapery, if only 
the writer be able to present life behind the drapery. Can he add to 
the characters who have lived in history? If he can, why he may 
dress them as neatly, or as brilliantly, as he chooses. 

Tried by this test, Walter Scott stands, and will stand. As was said 
long ago, the people of the dreary ages of the first Georges with whom 
we are best acquainted are Edward Waverley and Fergus Mac Ivor, 
two characters by no means remarkable among Scott’s creations. Edie © 
Ochiltree, Mr. Oldbuck, Caleb Balderstone, Jeannie Deans, Meg 
Merrillies, Dominie Sampson, to name them almost at random, are so 
many people whom we remember, quote, and in other ways refer to, as 
living, with a persistency and reality which do not belong to one person 
in a thousand of those whose names are in the Biographical Dictionary. 
And who will pretend to say how much of the current, and — which is 
more — the true view of history held by the present generation is due 
to Scott’s representations? Mary Stuart, Louis Eleventh, the Pre- 
tender Charles, Richard Coeur de Lion, Charles the Bold, and how many 
others, are to most men this day what he represented them. Let us be 
thankful that he had more than the upholsterer’s power to paint them as 
kings of spades or of clubs ; that he had the insight and determination 
which brought, on the whole, the true men and women again upon the 
stage, not in any ghostly glamour, but in their manner as they were. 
The Duke of Marlborough said that all he knew of English history was 
Shakspeare’s plays. The expression has long since been enlarged ; and 
half the men and women of intelligence you meet will tell you that what 
they know of history is in substance, and at the bottom, what they have 
learned from Shakspeare and Scott. There is nothing to be ashamed of, 
in acknowledging that one has studied at the feet of two such masters. 

Any one who compares Leslie’s drawing of Scott’s head — showing 
that astonishing pile above the line of the ear and eye — with the por- 
trait of Shakspeare in the first folio, feels at once that, in the personal 
resemblance of the two men, there is a type of that equal power over 
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men’s hearts and memories which compels the men of England and 
America to name them so often together. 

Nothing shows thus far that the humor and wit, and vigor of narrative, 
and picturesque description, with the creations of character and the 
dramatic situations of the novels, have any less real sway on the great 
world of readers than they had half a century ago. By the time one 
set of stereotype plates is worn out, half a dozen more sets are ready, 
and are supplying the unending demands. But, even if anybody chooses to 
suppose that the general rule as to novels will apply here after a hun- 
dred or two years, viz., that every generation must write its own, he will 
be forced to acknowledge, that among the poets of the beginning of 
this century, even among those, the smoke and blaze of whose fire- 
works at that moment shut off from the public eye some of his more modest 
workmanship, — Scott is now holding his own in general favor, and in 
the memory of men, —the simplest test of fame. The truth is here, 
again, that he was not simply the easy and pure versifier which men 
tried to represent him. He was not simply a vivid narrator writing in 
rhyme. As early as any one of the modern school, as Mr. Ruskin himself 
acknowledges, Scott taught and illustrated the abandonment of conven- 
tionalism, and the presenting again of Nature herself, the re-presentation 
of Nature, as the duty of any writer pretending to be a poet. When Mr. 
Morritt said to him, in the habit of the last century, that daisies, violets, 
and primroses would be as poetical as any of the humbler plants he was 
examining by Guy Denzil’s crag, Scott gave him the key to the true 
literature of our time, by telling him that no two scenes are exactly 
alike ; that only he who copied truly what was before his eyes would 
possess the same variety in description, and exhibit apparently an im- 
agination as boundless, as the range of Nature. Take the description 
which he afterwards wrought out from the studies which he was making, 
at the moment when he taught Mr. Morritt this lesson, — 

“ He laid him down, 
Where purple heath profusely strewn, 
And throatwort with its azure bell, 
And moss and thyme, his cushion swell. 
There, spent with toil, he listless eyed 
The course of Greta’s playful tide... . 
Then, tired to watch the current’s play, 
He turned his weary eyes away, 
To where the bank opposing showed 
Its huge square cliffs through shaggy wood. 
One, prominent above the rest, 
Reared to the sun its pale gray breast ; 
Around its broken summit grew 
The hazel rude, and sable yew; 
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A thousand varied lichens dyed 
Its waste and weather-beaten side. 


But when Guy pulled the wilding spray 
And brambles from its base away, 

He saw, appearing to the air, 

A little entrance, low and square.” 


Those lines are not equal to some of Scott’s best descriptions. But in 
their precision, —in what our day calls conscientiousness, — in the de- 
termination to speak the part as the great Author of Nature meant it 
should be spoken, there is all the simplicity which gives all the worth 
to all the poetry which gives any character to our own day. If anybody 
cares for the word, there is the whole spirit of pre-Raphaelitisim. 

Let a man write with such conscience, let him have Scott’s marvel- 
lous insight, whether into inanimate nature or the characters of men, 
give him the dramatic habit which compels the interest of the reader to 
the story he weaves, even were the method halting, —let such a man 
have a memory of each least detail that he has seen or heard, whether of 
natural scenery or of the movements of men, and you have united in 
one author so many of the most unusual and remarkable traits of 
genius. He will be a poet whose poetry lives. 

Indeed, if there were needed any evidence that Scott’s name will 
stand, not simply among the novelists, but among the poets, of highest 
rank, his songs would decide it. Lyric power seems to be the rarest of 
all. Wordsworth even has given us no song. The songs of Scott, less 
often spoken of while he lived, simply because he gave men so much 
else to speak of, have the true ring. They will live as the minstrel 
songs of the Border lived. He was not so fortunate as were Moore and 
Byron, in such accidents as led fashion to take up the Irish melodies or 
the Hebrew melodies. But his songs have not needed popular airs to 
float them above the smoke and dust. Roderic Vich Alpine Dhu, Greta 
Bridge, Pibroch of Donuil, Gregalach, Fitz Eustace’s song, ‘Lochinvar, 
and a score of others, have earned their fixed rank among the very first 
of English lyrics. No one could have placed them there but one of 
the very first of English poets. 

We cannot say less than this on the anniversary of the birth of the 
first.man in the English literature of our time. There are so few of 
us who have had the pleasure to see him in his home, and to hear 
lis living voice, that our readers will read, with curious pleasure, some 
reminiscences of a visit to Abbotsford, which we are permitted to print, 
by a friend who had the privilege of seeing and talking with the great 
magician before the curtain fell. 
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ABBOTSFORD. 


I went to Abbotsford in the com- 
panionship of one who had already 
acquired a literary reputation at 
home, and who found cordial welcome 
among the galaxy of genius who 
then gave brilliancy to the capital of 
Scotland. In their society we had 
passed three or four weeks, in that 
most charming of cities, or in excur- 
sions to Loch Katrine and Loch Lev- 
en, and other places equally memora- 
ble, when we were invited to Abbots- 
ford. It was in August, in the finest 
of summer weather, that we posted 
down from Edinburgh, and, fording the 
Tweed not far from the castle, drove 
about noon into the court-yard. The 
family were all out driving ; and, after 
a brief rest from the fatigue of our 
journey, we sallied forth for a stroll 
in the grounds and garden. 

The principal apartments range 
along the front towards the Tweed, 
and look towards the north, the 
edifice being on the south side of the 
stream, which is here between fifty 
and a hundred yards in width. On 
the side of the house away from the 
river is the main entrance, from a 
court-yard about half an acre in area, 
walled in on two sides, through one 
of which opens a stately gateway 
from the avenue, and on the fourth 
side, opposite the house, a succession 
of broad arches pointed, filled in with 
iron net-work, which presented slight 
obstruction to the eye as it ranged 
over a terraced garden, thick set with 
flowers and shrubs. This garden as- 
cends with gentle acclivity towards 
the road, beyond which are forests 
and farms, part of the domain, as 
there are also to the east and west on 
either side of the stream. Over 
against the entrance to the mansion, 
centrally placed in these garden 


arches, we found a small gateway, 
over which was inscribed the verse 
from Genesis in Latin, “ Audiveram 
vocem Domini ambulantis in horto.” 
“T had -heard the voice of the Lord 
God walking in the garden.” Through 
this we entered the walks, and strolled 
along among beds of bloom and fra- 
grance, until we had gained a favora- 
ble point for taking our first view of 
the castle. 

It was a superb day, even for that 
delightful season. Not a cloud was 
in thesky. The air was tempered by 
the freshness of the breeze, but held 
no moisture to lessen the splendor of 
the sunbeams. 

Familiar as we both were with ev- 
ery line that Scott, who was idolized 
in those days to a degree beyond 
what now can be easily conceived, 
had ever published,— indebted to 
him for more happiness’ certainly 
than to any other author, — his char- 
acter, the incidents of his life, the 
special inspiration of his prose and 
verse, had formed and fashioned us ; 
and, as we stood and gazed at what 
has been happily termed his romance 
of lime and stone, and what sur- 
rounded it, we could not but recog- 
nize, in its completeness as in every 
detail, how much his genius had en- 
tered into their construction and ar- 
rangement. 

We had worked out in our own im- 
aginations, while reading his volumes, 
so many castles and manor-halls, homes 
which he had contrived for the ficti- 
tious personages of his story, that it 
afforded us special delight to see here 
a masterpiece of his architectural in- 
vention, in solid and enduring mate- 
rial. ‘Tower and turret, buttress and 
finial, arched windows and projecting 
bays, at irregular intervals and eleva- 
tions; the subdued, suggestive look of 
painted panes in mullioned frames, 
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hiding behind the ivy; blended tints 
of stone-work, gold or purple, to 
which, without glaring contrast, many 
a hillside of his beloved Scotland had 
evidently contributed; stately dimen- 
sions of half a hundred yards in 
length by one third at least or more 
from ground to battlement, — all com- 
bined to form a whole of dignity and 
stateliness, relieved of stiffness or pre- 
tension by harmonious proportions, 
exquisite grace, and variety of orna- 
ment. If one principal canon of ar- 
chitectural taste be adaptation, it 
would be difficult to conceive of a 
more appropriate residence for Scott ; 
and our delight as we gazed was not 
dissimilar from that experienced when 
poring over the marvellous creations 
of his pen. 

While we were rapt in these medi- 
tations, the tramp of horses and rush 
of wheels in the forest, mingling with 
many voices, apprised us of his re- 
turn; and presently afterwards half 
a dozen open carriages drove through 
the great gates into the court-yard. 
We were far enough off to witness the 
general gayety of the scene, without 
being ourselves sufficiently near to 
disturb it. Lockhart and his wife, 
who resided two miles off, at Chief’s 
Wood, took their departure; and there 
were the usual interchanges of mer- 
ry words, and peals of laughter, where 
many persons, fond of each other 
and at ease, have been together in en- 
joyment. We remained unobserved 
till the first excitement had subsided, 
and the ladies had entered the house, 
when we regained the hall. We 
were standing on its threshold, as 
Scott, who had gone off towards the 
stables to give some directions about 
his horses, approached. 

Scott had been, from my childhood, 
my wonder and delight; and it was 
not without sensibility that I found 
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myself in his presence. I had only 
time, however, to receive the impres- 
sion that he was more lame and stout 
than I expected, when his cheery 
voice and cordial greeting took pos- 
session of us, and we felt at ease and 
at home. 

The hall into which he led us, 
about forty feet long by about half 
that breadth and height, was paved 
with black and white marble, lighted 
by two tall windows of painted glass. 
Wainscoted high up in oak, the cor- 
nice above, as also the framework of 
oak that passed in shallow arches 
across the ceiling, were adorned with 
emblazoned shields of his own pro- 
genitors, and other border families. 
On one side of the huge fireplace of 
dark sandstone, opposite the entrance 
from the court-yard, opened a door 
into the drawing-room, and, farther 
along on that same side, another into 
the great library. At the west end 
of the hall, between two niches, was 
a door to the staircase, dining-room, 
boudoir, and small armory. Sir 
Walter led us along the hall, tramp- 
ing, as he went, with cane and limp- 
ing gait, towards the other end of it, 
where, between two figures in com- 
plete steel, one in chain and the 
eother in plate-mail, we followed him 
into his sanctum. 

This apartment, quaint and un- 
usual in shape and arrangements, 
was peculiarly impressive from the 
genius of the place. Here were em- 
bodied so many of those marvellous 
conceptions that have already be- 
witched many successive generations, 
and no doubt will many more. 
Here that noble intellect reached its 
fullest vigor; and here, in the heroic 
efforts of the end, it spent itself. The 
room is said to be a cube of twenty 
feet. A tall window, with a deep 
seat, occupies the side towards the 
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court, while round the other three, 
midway between the floor and ceil- 
ing, extends a light gallery of wood, 
reached by a slightly-built flight of 
steps. The walls above and below 
are lined with books of reference, 
maps, and other implements of work. 
Opposite the window a door opens 
into the library. In one corner is 
the fireplace, and the others are formed 
into closets, thus giving the room an 
octagon form as well as the appear- 
ance of great height, while the gal- 
leries fill up so much of its space, as 
to impress one forcibly with an idea 
of cosiness and comfort. A writing- 
table, large enough even for such lit- 
erary labor as his, occupied the centre, 
and a few comfortable chairs what 
other space remained available. 

Throwing himself into a chair, of 
dimensions sufficiently capacious for 
his full, burly frame, after first pro- 
viding his guests with seats as attrac- 
tive, if not as spacious, his large 
hound, who had followed him into the 
house, stretched himself at his feet. 
Scott removed the purple plaid cap 
from his head; and we saw, in all its 
grandeur, that remarkable face, which 
displayed the characteristics familiar 
to us through portraits. His tower- 
ing forehead was displayed in 4ll its 
amplitude; while his expression, ra- 
diant with courtesy and kindness, 
brimmed over with good humor. One 
could not but be impressed with the 
wondrous vitality of the man, not 
only in intellectual vigor and kind- 
ness of heart, but ina magnetism, im- 
parting its intensity to whoever ap- 
proached. 

He read with attention our creden- 
tials, the letter of introduction from 
his friend Mr. Ticknor, after whom 
he inquired with affectionate warmth, 
as also after many other American ac- 
quaintances. In reply to some inqui- 
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ry as to his own health, he spoke fa- 
vorably of its general condition, add- 
ing, however, that he began to feel the 
symptoms of the failure of a strong 
man. His age was farshort of the aver- 
age limit of life, and he looked as if he 
might have in store many years of en- 
joyment and comfort. But this was 
not to be. His severe mental labor 
that Herculean task, which in six 
years paid off nearly a million of debt, 
had already made sad inroads on his 
constitution; and, two years later, his 
life was brought to a premature close. 

For about an hour, conversation 
flitted from topic to topic, when he 
told us that the dinner-hour was ap- 
proaching, and that, after our drive, 
we might need repose and refresh- 
ments. He rang the bell, summoned 
an elderly servant to show us to our 
apartments, and we left him. As we 
passed out of the door, we saw him as- 
scending the stairs to the gallery 
which connected with his own sleep- 
ing-room. Night or morning he 
could pass at once without delay be- 
tween couch and desk. 

Some allusion to the beautiful crea- 
ture, which, during the interview, had 
kept an eye on his master, led to his 
mentioning that the animal slept on 
a rug by his bedside. When the sun 
was up, or at some other early hour 
at which it was his habit, when 
weather permitted, to go forth, the 
dog placed his paws heavily on his 
master’s breast to intimate that the 
time had come, and he must be up 
and away to his fields and woods. 
Both dogs and horses occupy so con- 
spicuous a place in the writings of 
the novelist and poet, that we listened 
with profound interest to the anec- 
dotes he told relating to them. One 
he narrated which Lockhart also men- 
tions in the life. He said that, 
when a young advocate, eager for 
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opportunities to distinguish himself 
in his chosen profession, he was as- 
signed as counsel by the court for a 
burglar. Notwithstanding his exer- 
tions, the prisoner was convicted. 
Whilst under sentence of death, for 
the offence was capital, the man ex- 
pressed a wish to see his lawyer. He 
told him he was grieved he had no 
adequate equivalent to render him for 
his services, but he would give a piece 
of advice that might prove of better 
worth than money. It was, never to 
keep a large watch-dog. He could al- 
ways tamper with the fidelity of a 
large dog, but never with that of a 
small one. Scott spoke with a rich, 


musical accent, which, not so exces- 
sive as with many of his countrymen, 
added much to the raciness of the 
many anecdotes with which during our 
visit he entertained us. 

We saw little of the house above 
stairs, but one hall and pleasant room 


into which we were shown. We ob- 
served that there were gas fixtures 
throughout the building, introducing 
a luxury unusual in =\:ch a place at 
that time. When we had finished 
washing, the servant was at the door 
to guide us to Miss Scott’s parlor, 
back of the dining-room and at the 
foot of the staircase, a cheerful apart- 
ment with bookcases, filled, it has 
been said, with all the novels ever 
written except her father’s. Here 
we were received by this excellent 
woman, then twenty-seven years of 
age, whose dutiful devotion to her 
father, exemplary in his life, was made 
even more impressive by her own 
death within a few weeks of his own. 
Sir Walter soon joined us, and for 
about twenty minutes gave himself 
up to my special entertainment. It 
is not easy to recall, even by aid of 
notes written down not long after, 
much that he said. He spoke of sub- 
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soil ploughing, as I understood him 
at the time, as a device of his own; 
but in this I was mistaken. He re- 
referred to the difference of soil be- 
tween new country and old. He said 
that, instead of rotation, or fallowsg, as 
long had been the custom, by sinking 
the share a few inches deeper, fresh 
loam was brought to the surface, and 
good crops grown. This was one of 
the secrets of his own success, not 
only as a farmer but an author; for, 
instead of harping over and over 
what is trite and hackneyed, as our 
own modern romancers, he worked his 
wits, and brought out of the hidden 
recesses of thought and imagination 
new topics, illustrations, and inci- 
dents. He had the rare gift of 
bridging over the distance between 
youth and age; and I felt, as he talked, 
free from all constraint or embarrass- 
ment. 

The party, which was large, grad- 
ually assembled for dinner. The 
eldest son, afterwards the second Sir 
Walter, and his handsome wife, were 
there; and Charles Scott, and a friend 
of his; also one of Lockhart’s sons, 
about my own age,—the one to 
whom, as Hugh Littlejohn, the 
“ Chronicles of a Grandfather ” were 
addressed. There were possibly one 
or two other guests at the oval table 
round which we were soon seated. 
The dining-room is a long, spacious 
apartment, looking north towards the 
river and west, wainscoted in oak, 
polished, and hung with paintings, 
among which was a marvellous pic- 
ture of the head of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. There were other portraits, 
of some of which Scott related anec- 
dotes, especially of his grandfather, 
who lived in that neighborhood. He 
did not assume to himself any undue 
share of the conversation, and indeed 
encouraged every one to participate, 
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even his grandson and myself, who 
were much younger than the rest. 
Still, when we recalled how much he 
had told us, it seemed as if he must 
have had it all to himself. 

He sat in the centre of the long 
side of the oval facing towards the 
river. As my seat was next to Miss 
Scott’s, on the other side, I had full 
opportunity of hearing whatever he 
said, and marking every change of his 
animated countenance. Hugh of the 
“ Chronicles,” Lockhart’s son, sat next 
to me, and said he had been puzzled 
by the term “ squatters” he had met 
with in a book about America, and of 
which he wanted to know the defini- 
tion. I knew enough to explain to 
him that they were trespassers on 
wild lands, that belonged to non-resi- 
dent owners ; and this led to much in- 
teresting discussion of the pursuits and 
habits of our backwoodsmen. Their 
lawless indifference to the rights of 
others, in taking possession of such 
vacant lands as pleased them, had oc- 
casioned, not long before, much dis- 
order and some hard fighting. These 
had been attended with circumstances 
of more than usual interest, such as 
Scott himself takes pleasure in de- 
scribing. 

He said he had long wished to 
visit America, but had been prevented. 
He told us, that, during the war 
of 1812, he came near being taken 
there against his will. He was cruis- 
ing round the Hebrides in a yacht, 
with the Light-House Commission, 
when one of our cruisers chased them 
for several hours; and they would have 
been taken, but that they ran into 
shoal water where the cruiser could 
not follow. 


1 The Diary of the voyage in the Hebrides 
often alludes to the Yankee cruisers. The two 
vessels most dreaded were the Peacock and the 
Prince of Neufchitel.”’ 
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The conversation was generally 
brisk and animated. Another inci- 
dent gave it a turn. At a certain 
season in a Scotch dinner, certainly at 
his table, small cups of raw whiskey 
were handed round, and drunk off by 
the experienced without difficulty. 
The sip I took, not knowing what 
it was, burnt my throat. The 
cups were of different forms and 
material, each having its story. The 
one given to my companion was made 
of a tree under which Wellington 
stood at the battle of Waterloo. Scott, 
having been for some time busily en- 
gaged on his “ Life of Napoleon,” had 
much to say about him and his battles. 
After the ladies withdrew, cigars were 
brought; and having acquired the ac- 
complishment at Harvard, of which 
institution I was then a student, I 
was glad to think afterwards I had 
had my puff with the great wizard. 

At that season, so far north as Scot- 
land, it was not sunset when we left 
the dining-room; and as we passed 
into a long and narrow hall, extending 
through the house from front to rear, 
about sixteen feet in width, our atten- 
tion was directed by our hospitable 
host to swords and spears, daggers 
and pistols, and a vast number of other 
fighting-implements that covered the 
walls. Each had attached to it some 
special association; and though time 
was wanting for thorough examina- 
tion, where all were so deserving of 
study, the most remarkable were 
pointed out to us. Before, however, 
we had satisfied our curiosity, our 
ears were saluted by the somewhat 
discordant sound of bagpipes; and go- 
ing into the drawing-room, the adjoin- 
ing apartment on the river-front, we 
saw, from its window, two men on the 
lawn beneath the terrace, in Highland 
custume, playing on these curiously- 
shaped contrivances. The airs they 
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played were simple and familiar, but, 
it must be confessed, not improved by 
the monotonous tones elicited by the 
national instruments, which could be 
hardly termed musical. 

While Scott carried my companion 
away to show him some of his litera- 
ry treasures, his daughter kindly un- 
dertook to entertain me. We sat in 
the drawing-room till the sun gave 
place to twilight. One of my elder 
brothers had passed, several years be- 
fore, a winter in Edinburgh, under cir- 
cumstances which insured him access 
to its gayest circles of society. He 
had been a frequent guest at Lord 
Harmon’s, the judge of the court of 
which Scott was clerk. There was 
consequently much that I could tell 
her in which she appeared to be inter- 
ested, and for my part it was a great 
enjoyment to listen to what she told 
me in return. When we were start- 
ing for Abbotsford, we were told that 


we should be most agreeably im- 
pressed with her colloquial powers, and 
particularly with her slight national 
brogue. It was decidedly Scotch ; but, 
in one so thoroughly educated and 
accomplished, it added another charm 


to her vivacity and wit. Her mother 
was partly French in origin; and this 
may have contributed, in some meas- 
ure, to what was peculiar in her ac- 
cent and modes of expression. 

Later I joined her father; and he 
took us into the library, the largest 
apartment of the four along the river- 
side of the mansion. It contained 
some twenty thousand volumes, of 
such works as would naturally have 
been collected by one of Scott’s pecu- 
liar tastes and’ pursuits. He called 
our attention to a large portrait, over 
the fireplace, of his eldest son, the 
second Sir Walter, in his uniform of 
a cavalry officer, about to mount a 
noble charger. He spoke of him as 
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the best rider in his regiment, add- 
ing, with a beaming look of pride, but 
with little or no savor of vanity, 
“And I taught him.” He went on 
to say that he had always brought 
up his children to ride on horseback, 
and tell the truth; one instilling 
physical courage, the other moral. 
It would be impossible to recall the 
numberless other good things we 
listened to, delighted, from his lips. 
Wonderful and infinite as are his 
publications in history, poetry, and 
romanée, full and complete his bi- 
ography by his gifted son-in-law, and 
innumerable the printed reminiscences 
of what he said by others, the world 
would have been the gainer if Scott, 
and not Johnson, had had his Boswell. 

Mrs. Scott, a lady of great beauty, 
sang for us, later in the evening, to 
the harp and piano; and, not long 
after ten, our post-chaise came to 
take us to Melrose. We had sent it 
there, on our arrival, with our luggage, 
thereby setting at rest all proffers of 
further hospitality; but regret was 
expressed that our visit was not to 
be prolonged, with a kindness and 
warmth evidently indicating more 
than politeness. The moon was up 
when we took our departure; and, as 
I lingered for a moment on the 
threshold while my companion was 
entering the carriage, Scott placed 
his hand upon my head, and uttered, 
in a tone of kindness not easily for- 
gotten, “God bless you,” — a custom 
not unusual, to judge from my own 
experience, with elderly people in our 
mother-land towards those much 
younger than themselves. 

It was almost as bright as day, and 
the full light of the harvest moon 
shone down upon us in cloudless 
splendor, when, after a drive of three 
miles, we reached Melrose so as to— 

“ Visit it by the pale moonlight ;” 
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and, though past twelve, we lingered 
long among its tombs and ruins, 
where Michael Scott lies buried, and 
the heart of Bruce, after its long 
pilgrimage with the Black Douglas 
to Holy Land, at last found sepul- 
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PARIS ASSIEGE. 


M. Juxes Craretiez has published 
his journal of the winter’s siege of 
Paris, which has a deep interest from 
being written by evidently a think- 
ing man.’ The tone is far above all 
bombastic expression, which is too 
often attributed to the French writers 
upon their troubles. On the con- 
trary, there is a vein of infinite sad- 
ness throughout. The writer con- 
stantly blames Napoleon for the pres- 
ent ills of France. He was himself 
put upon the commission to examine 
the papers left behind at the Tuileries 
in order to prepare a “ Histoire de la 
Censure Impériale.” This duty, he 
says, is performed with a sensation 
“in part of pity, but above all of 
disgust. How much cowardice dis- 
closed, and petty dastardliness brought 
to light! In the apartments of the 
Empress, a mélange of rice-powder 
and superstition. Reliques of saints, 
little fragments of sacred bones, be- 
tween two pots of cold cream. An 
image of our Saviour oh a toilette, a 
chapel, a prie-dieu, a screen for a 
confessional. Everywhere worthless 
books.” 

“For us, happy to have come out 
from the miserable state of things 
that enervated and corrupted France, 
we can console ourselves for the bitter 
necessity in which the ex-Emperor 
has placed us, and can say, that, after 


1 Paris Assiégé. Sept. 1870, Jan. 1871. Paris: 
A. Lemone, 1871, 
16 
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all, liberty and the republic are worth 
some sacrifice. Better die than rot 
out.” 

M. Claretie speaks of a regiment 
of children, who march about the 
streets in gray blouse and red sash, 
and of still younger ones with drums 
and trumpets. “These children can 
kill no one; but they already have 
a foretaste of their duty to the public. 
Their little souls have, too, their 
griefs. They do not go to sleep at 
night till they have asked what is 
the last news of the army. With 
lips of carmine and rosy cheeks, these 
adorable babies will avenge us some 
time perhaps. And what a change! 
These are the children that a while 
ago were trafficking, speculating, buy- 
ing and selling postage stamps, under 
the chestnut-trees of the Tuileries. 
The empire had dishonored even in- 
fancy. The republic restores a fresh 
flame to the large, honest eyes of 
the smallest of these children, — black 
or blue, — innocent, pure, and good.” 

“Our generation is stamped with 
seals of a sad impress. After being 
crushed by a despot’s heel, it is now 
struck in the heart with the kick of 
the conqueror. It is punished, indeed, 
for its weakness, its abdications, its 
little failures! No race of mon, per- 
haps, will have suffered so much.” 

“ Three times has France, invaded, 
seemed to be a prey toa foreign army, 
—in 1814, 1815, and 1870, and three 
times from the crime of the two Bo- 
napartes,” 

Alas! since the late bloody strug- 
gle, and terrible retribution in Paris 
of its own inhabitants, these words 
may still be no less true: — 

“To-day, a masculine element is 
restored to Paris, formerly Haussmanr- 


_ized and debased by the Bonapartes. 


Burnt powder has purified the air, 
and saltpetre serves for chlorides. At 
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the Variétés Theatre, where kings 
and emperors went to applaud the 
cancan of Schneider, there floats now 
the white standard with the red cross 
of that republic of Switzerland, which, 
when monarchies were crying for war 
and massacre, always spoke in favor 
of peace and fraternity. The Champs- 
Elysées are turned into a camp. 
Where passed the insolent coupé of 
some frivolous woman, there now is 
drawn along the heavy cart of the 
Vosges, bearing bread and arms; the 
artillery have planted their tents 
within two steps of those noisy res- 
taurants, from which last year echoed 
an idiotic laughter and the popping 
of champagne. It is a city trans- 
formed, a city rendered wholesome.” 

“Chance has to-day placed in my 
hands,” says M. Claretie, “a number 
of ‘La Liberté,’ which dates from the 
4th of May, three days before the 
Sunday of the plebiscite. All our 
ills date from this day. In voting 
for Napoleon, the people then voted 
for war,—for their own ruin and 
slaughter. The peasant voted for the 
burning of his farms, and shooting 
down his sons. France is dying from 
the results of this plebiscite.” 

One of the appeals to the people at 
that time to vote affirmatively on the 
plebiscite, reads as follows : — 

“ Electors, do you wish for liberty ? 
Vote ‘ Yes.’ For order, stability, pros- 
perity? Vote‘ Yes.’ Doyou wish to 
recognize our efforts, our devotion ? 
Vote ‘Yes.’” This is signed by 
Emile de Girardin, and some other 
members of the latest committee. 

M. Claretie sums up the result of 
that “order, stability, prosperity, lib- 
erty.” He questions “the sum total 
as, Sedan, invasion, devastation, mis- 
ery, and death. Poor France, into 
what hands thou hast fallen!” 

“ Arago has charged me with a com- 
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mission (gratuitous on my part, I 
have insisted) to organize a communal 
library for each ward, also for lectures 
and conferences. This is a task 
which I shall be glad to perform, and 
with zeal. To instruct the people is 
to set them free. This is the true 
war which we should make upon Ger- 
many.” 

“T observe that the Prussian pre- 

fect of Seine-et-Oise (what shame in 
such a connection of words!) orders 
the re-opening of the schools of the 
department. There is doubtless some 
hypocrisy, and affectation of civiliza- 
tion, and of a mission for education, 
in such a half-scoffing decree; yet the 
blush mounts to one’s brow to dream 
that these barbarians, as we call 
them, think of such things. To be 
crushed by the Krupp cannon once 
and again is nothing. Against force, 
the right even may not prevail. But 
to be humiliated by things of this 
sort, to be conquered in science and 
education, — this is enough to rend 
and crush the heart.” 
. “Theard a saying yesterday, that 
the government for the national de- 
JSence had succeeded the government 
for the national expense.” 

“The costs of the coup d’état of 
December have been discovered. It 
was paid for by an outlay for wine, 
made in one night, at one hundred 
and seventy-three thousand francs. 
Costs of the arrests of Malté, Saint 
Romme, and another representative, 
thirty francs,—ten francs a head. 
Louis Bonaparte did not have to rob 
himself.” 

The publication of the two latter 
numbers of “papers seized at the 
Tuileries ” has produced much effect. 
These contain despatches relative to 
the present war, and betray complete 
disorder and carelessness. “ Where are 
my soldiers? I cannot find them,” 
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writes Gen. Michel, on reaching his 
seat of command. Napoleon tele- 
graphs to the mayor of Etain, “Do 
you know where the army has gone ?” 
But how the ignorance of these gen- 
erals brings to light, in contrast, the 
honor of the soldier, in this case the 
martyr.” 

“ Poor people, ignorant and wretch- 
ed, exposed to cold, hunger, and death, 
who has led you into all this misery ? 
An emperor, Napoleon. And who 
sustains you in it? A king to-day, 
an emperor to-morrow, William. They 
say that the nations of Europe, profit- 
ing by our ruin, wish to share the 
world between them. England would 
take Egypt; Russia, Constantinople ; 
Germany, Holland and our Lorraine 
and Alsace, — thefts of to-day which 
will be adjudged to-morrow, and by 
what tribunal? By that sovereign 
and republican tribunal that will one 
day be called the United States of 
Europe. Oh! these times are not far.” 

“Ah! how much better do I love 
Paris in all her grief, in her night of 
sorrow, hardly pressed, torn, tried, 
menaced, bombarded, shattered, and 
in ruins, than in the days of imperial 
bacchanals, and with festal nights 
glaring with light and show. It be- 
comes again the head of the world, 
the centre of free human thought, 
the capital of the future republic of 
Europe.” 

“Behind the mist in which Paris 
is veiled rises the dawn, the great 
sun, of republican liberty. A hope re- 
mains to us, a hope of regeneration, 
and faith in the future.” 

With this hope the book closes be- 
fore the late dark events that have 
again sullied Paris. If, however, 
there are only manly souls enough to 
maintain such hope and faith, we 
may believe that Paris will indeed be 
redeemed. 
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ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 
DERS.! 


Two interesting volumes of the ex- 
cellent series under the above title 
are now in course of publication by 
Messrs. Scribner & Co. The first is a 
translation from the French of M. 
Radau, called wonders of acoustics. 
It seems to us to keep the promise of 
its titlepage, conveying as it does, in 
a compact, clear, and agreeable form, 
the substance of our knowledge of the 
phenomena of sound, as revealed by 
the speculations and experiments of 
all the great thinkers on this subject, 
from the days of Pythagoras to those 
of Helmholtz, the illustrious professor 
of Heidelberg. A vast and arduous 
field of labor indeed, but one which 
it is pleasant and profitable to explore 
under the guidance of a cicerone who+ 
divides the journey into easy stages, 
who explains his statements by abun- 
dant diagrams, illustrates them by ex- 
cellent pictorial sketches, beguiles the 
way by a constant succession of 
piquant and appropriate anecdotes, 
and who, even in the dryest chapters, 
is continually surprising us with grace- 
ful turns of thought and picturesque 
forms of expression. The two most 
striking chapters, perhaps, are the 
ninth, entitled the Pitch of Sounds, 
and the eleventh, which discusses the 
Timbre or Quality of Sound. In the 
former are described the various So- 
nometers of Seebeck, Chladni, and 
Mersne, Savart’s rattle, and the won- 
derful Siren of Latour, which not only 
records with perfect accuracy the vi- 
brations of the air, but performs its 
office with equal success in whatever 
liquid it may be plunged. The writer 
also glances at the question of the 
limit of audible sound, and recites the 
ingenious experiments of the various 


1 Illustrated Library of Wonders. Scribner 
& Co.: New York. 1870, 
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French and German savans, who 
have thus far vainly endeavored to 
answer it. The eleventh chapter dis- 
cusses at length the phenomena of vi- 
bration, subjecting the waves of sound 
to the same scientific analysis as those 
of water, and tracing the marvellous 
resemblances between their complex 
movements with clearness and copi- 
ousness of illustration. Thanks to 
the untiring zeal of the dauntless stu- 
dents of Germany, we are now ena- 
bled to dissect every sound in nature 
or art, and trace, with mathematical 
accuracy, the relations of its harmo- 
nies to each fundamental sound. By 
the aid of that brilliant invention, 
called the Flames of Koenig, the 
vowels themselves are compelled to 
give up their secrets, and to record, 
each its characteristic traits, in visible 
images upon the surface of a revolving 
mirror. We have not space for the 
author’s description of this invention, 
or of that earlier discovery, the Fig- 
ures of Chladni, wherein grains of 
sand, resting from their tumultuous 
dance upon a vibrating plate of glass 
or metal, are seen to range themselves, 
at last, in regular and symmetrical fig- 
ures, defining, with the fidelity of di- 
agrams, the nodal lines, and centres 
of vibration. The book abounds in 
descriptions of similar triumphs of in- 
genuity. The chapters devoted to the 
voice and the ear are as graphic as 
they are accurate; and the volume is 
full of facts and suggestions, interest- 
ing alike to architects, public speak- 
ers, and musicians. We copy a brief 
passage or two to show the agreeable 
style of the writer. The following is 
the opening paragraph : — 


“ Sound is movement. Repose is dumb. 
All sound, all noise, tells of motion: it is 
the invisible telegraph which Nature uses. 
Sound is an appeal to sense. It cannot 
be understood without the attentive ear, 
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just as light cannot be understood without 
the eyes which it enlightens. In voice 
and word and song, it becomes the: chief 
and dearest tie to social life. Every one 
knows that the blind, who hear and speak, 
are better off than the deaf and dumb, who 
have only their eyes to learn by. It is by 
the voice, that offspring of the air, that 
living beings tell most clearly their 
thoughts, their needs, and their desires. 
The voice invites, attracts, or repulses, 
excites or soothes, implores or curses. As 
speech in man’s mouth, it expresses all 
that mind can conceive, or heart can feel. 
Marvellous incarnation! which lends an 
invisible form to thought; which carries 
from soul to soul passions of emotion, faith, 
or doubt, trouble or peace. To imagine a 
dumb humanity is impossible.” 


Jenny Lind, or Nilsson, could hard- 
ly claim a more glowing tribute than 
the following : — 


“The nightingale is the true songster 
of our forests. By the wonderful variety 
of its intonations, by the deep passion of 
its voice, it bears the palm from all its com- 
rades. The nightingale’s song usually be- 
gins with an uncertain, timid prelude; by 
degrees it becomes animated, eager, and 
soon we hear the brilliant, thrilling notes 
pour forth heavenward. The full, clear 
warbling alternates with low murmurs, 
scarcely audible; the trills and rapid 
runs so clearly articulated, the plaintive 
cadences, the long-drawn notes, the pas- 
sionate sighs, give place, from time to 
time, to a short silence; then the warbling 
begins once more, and the woods resound 
with the soft and stirring accents which 
fill the soul with sweetness.” 


One extract more, wherein the au- 
thor asks, — 


“ Whence comes the power that music 
exercises over the soul? What is the se- 
cret affinity by which sounds excite pas- 
sions?” .. . “ Music is the image of mo- 
tion. It employs sounds arranged in regu- 
lar intervals, between which the voice 
mounts and falls, according to the fancy 
of the musician. In varying the duration 
and the intensity of the different notes 
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that succeed one another, every shade of 
expression, every possible difference of 
time, is given, from the drowsy meander- 
ing of a stream, which loses itself in the 
sands, to the stormy impetuosity of a 
mountain torrent. Now, sounds act di- 
rectly on the nervous system by the vibra- 
tion they impart to the sensitive nerves ; 
and thus they provoke the disposition of 


mind, agreeing to the kind of movement . 


expressed by the music. Gayety is char- 
acterized by a measure quick and light, 
gravity by a slow and solemn movement, 
anger by an abrupt and hasty staccato. 
These different characteristics apply equal- 
ly well to the motions of the body; and 
it is in this unanimity of impression and 
action, in soul and body, that we must 
seek the explanation of the effects of mu- 
sic. Sorrow patalyzes our limbs, while it 
makes our speech slower, and stops the 
flow of ideas. Music composed of notes 
which painfully climb a slow ascent of semi- 
tones disposes to melancholy reverie ; 
while, on the contrary, notes which leap by 
fifths and octaves fill us with a flutter of 
excitement, which has its symbolic expres- 
sion in laughter and the dance.” 


The object of the other volume, 
Lighthouses and Light-ships, by Mr. 
Adams, is thus stated in the pre- 
face : — 


“Tts aim is to furnish, in a popular and 
intelligible form, a description of the light- 
house as it is and as it was; of the rude 
Roman pharos or old sca-tower, with its 
flickering fire of wood or coal, and the 
modern pharos, shapely and yet substantial, 
with its powerful illuminating apparatus 
of lamp and lense, shining ten, twelve, or 
twenty miles across the waves. The grad- 
ual improvement of this apparatus is con- 
cisely indicated. Sketches are furnished 
of the most remarkable lighthouses in 
Great Britain and France; and a detailed 
account is given of the mode of life of their 
keepers, -with full particulars of the ad- 
ministrative systems adopted at home and 
abroad. As auxiliaries in the noble work 
of guarding the seaman against the perils 
of rock and shoal, the light-ship, the buoy, 
and the beacon have also found a place 
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in our pages; and the volume closes with 
a list of all the lights existing on the 
coasts of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
at the present time.” 


Mr. Adams has performed his task 
in a straightforward, unpretending 
manner, and in so doing has cdéntrib- 
uted an interesting chapter to the 
great volume of the Record of Prog- 
ress. Both the descriptive and his- 
torical portions of his account are ex- 
cellent, giving the reader all needful 
information, without an undue parade 
of technicalities, or a wearisome mul- 
tiplication of facts. There is a most 
commendable abstinence, too, from all 
attempts at fine writing, though many 
passages betray that the author is 
fully alive to the poetry and pathos of 
his theme. “The Story of the Eddy- 
stone,” as here told, is full of materi- 
als for the artist and the dramatist. A 
most entertaining and instructive 
panorama might be constructed from 
it; giving us first the fantastic struc- 
ture of the eccentric and irreverent 
Winstanley, whose presumptuous 
boasts and foolhardiness seemed fairly 
to provoke the terrible tempest that 
swept away him and his work; then 
the far more sober and serviceable 
structure of Rudyerd, about which so 
many touching anecdotes cluster, and 
which, after more than forty years of 
duty, fell a victim to the flames; and 
finally, the master-work of the heroic 
Smeaton, each painfully-prepared and 
carefully-laid stone of which bears wit- 
ness to the ceaseless vigilance, indom- 
itable courage, and unfailing fertility 
of the inventive genius of its builder, 
while the pious inscriptions at its base 


- and summit attest the devout humility 


of his spirit. This noble tower has 
already entered the second decade 
of the second century of its career 
of beneficence, and will continue, 
we trust, to bless and to save the mari- 
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ners of many, many generations to 
come. The fourth book is devoted to 
the French Lighthouses; giving us 
the romantic history of the stately 
Tower of Cordova, which overlooks 
the stormy Gulf of Gascony, and 
about which Michelet has rhapsodized 
so charmingly; describes the stately 
structures of Cape La Héve, so impa- 
tiently looked for by all young travel- 
lers ; and dwells with especial admira- 
tion on the Lighthouse of the Héaux 
of Bréhat, that grand success, in the 
face of the most formidable obstacles, 
or M. Léonce Reynaud, the Steven- 
son of France. Of this edifice he says, 
“ Alone, in the midst of ocean, the 
Lighthouse of the Héaux de Bréhat ac- 
quires, by its very isolation, a charac- 
ter of severe grandeur, which pro- 
foundly impresses the voyager. As 
Michelet says, it has the sublime sim- 
plicity of a gigantic sea-plant. Enor- 
mous, immovable, silent, it seems, in 
truth, a defiance flung by the genius 
of man in the teeth of the spirit of 
the storm. Sometimes, says M. de 
Quatrefages, you would say, that, sen- 
sible of the outrage, the heavens and 
the sea league together against the en- 
emy who braves them by its impassi- 
bility. The impetuous winds of the 
north-west roar around the lantern, 
and hurl torrents of rain, and whirl- 
winds of hail and snow, against its 
solid crystal. Under the impulse of 
their irresistible breath, gigantic bil- 
lows hurry up from the open sea, and 
sometimes reach as high as the first 
gallery ; but these fluent masses glide 
over the round, polished surface of the 
granite, which offers them no holding- 
place; they even fling long streams 
of foam above the cupola, and dash 
down, with a groan, on the rocks of 
Stallio-Bras, or the.shingly beach of 
the Sillon. Without a quiver, the 
lighthouse supports these terrible at- 
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tacks. Yet it bends towards them, 
as if to render homage to the power 
of its adversaries. The keepers have 
assured me, that, during a violent tem- 
pest, the oil-vessels, placed in one of 
the highest chambers, show a varia- 
tion in level of upwards of an inch, 
which indicates that the summit of 
the tower describes an are of more 
than a yard in extent. But this very 
pliancy may be regarded as a pledge 
of durability. At least, we find it in 
numerous monuments which have 
braved for centuries the inclemencies 
of the seasons. The spire of Stras- 
bourg Cathedral, for instance, curves, 
under the breath of the winds, its 
long ogives and its graceful little col- 
umns, and balances its four-armed 
cross, elevated four hundred and forty 
feet above the soil.” 

We should like to quote entire the 
interesting final chapter of the book, 
descriptive of Life in the Lighthouse. 
“There is about this life,” as the writer 
says, “a certain heroic simplicity; it 
is so completely severed from the com- 
monplace aims and concerns of the 
work-day world; and it is characteriz- 
ed, moreover, by an austere regularity, 
which reminds one of the existence 
formerly led, in grotto and cavern, by 
saint and hermit, though its end is 
much more useful; and it is, in itself, 
of far greater value to mankind.” In 
this chapter, he gracefully introduces 
some exquisite verses by Longfellow, 
with the two last of which we must 
conclude our brief notice : — 


‘* Steadfast, serene, immovable, the same 
Year after year, through all the silent night, 
Burns on forevermore that quenchless flame, 
Shines on that inextinguishable light! 


“Sail on!’ it says, ‘sail on, ye stately ships, 
And with your floating bridge the ocean span; 

Be mine to guard this light from all eclipse, 

Be yours to bring man nearer unto man! ” 
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BARNES’S NOTES. 


Tue revised edition of Barnes’s 
Notes! will be looked at with a new 
interest, because it contains the au- 
thor’s last contribution to the study 
of Scripture. Begun chiefly in the 
interests of Sunday-school teachers 
and Bible-classes, either new volumes, 
or new editions of old ones, have kept 
appearing continually during the 
past forty years, to meet the ever- 
increasing demands of this large body 
of students. The simple fact men- 
tioned by the author, that more than 
a million volumes have been sold in 
this country and Great Britain, and 
that “it has been translated, in 
whole or in part, into the Welsh, 
French, and Tamil languages,” will 
show the uses of such a work, and 
also Mr. Barnes’s qualifications for it. 
In spite of a very diffuse style and a 
poor habit of explaining passages, 
which, to say the least, are as simple 
as the notes upon them, this first of 
all popular commentaries in America 
is still the most popular. 

Of the final shape these books 
have taken, we can speak only in 
terms of praise. They are supplied 
with valuable maps, such as every 
student of the New Testament needs, 
with very full illustrations of Eastern 
manners, customs, clothing, scenery, 
and all that can make the story more 
vivid to the modern reader’s mind, 
and, in the case of the Gospels, with a 
carefully-prepared index, which gives 
to the volumes nearly all the advan- 
tages of an ordinary Bible-dictionary. 
In all these respects, great pains 
have been taken to make the revised 
edition conform to the ‘increased 
knowledge of Palestine, which modern 
travellers have gained for us. 

1 Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on fhe 


*New Testament. By Albert Barnes. Revised 
Edition. Harper & Brothers. 
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The substance of the notes can be 
fairly judged only by keeping the 
author’s purpose constantly in view. 
He was not writing for advanced stu- 
dents or clergymen, nor yet for a 
generation which was flooded, like 
ours, with religious literature of 
every form; but he undertook, forty 
years ago, to meet a demand, far 
more common than now, for a book 
which should be at once a manual of 
theology, religion, morals, and sacred 
history. His notes were to be mis- 
sionaries, which, after explaining the 
text, should preach the sermon. They 
would have suited us better if the 
“ suggestions ” and “ reflections ” had 
been struck out, and the volumes re- 
duced to half the present number; 
but they would in that case have done 
far less good in the frontier homes 
and foreign lands for which they were 
equally designed. Indeed, one of the 
author’s last thoughts before his death 
was, “that in the form in which these 
volumes now go forth to the public, 
I may continue, though dead, to speak 
to the living, and that the work may 
be exerting an influence on immortal 
minds when I am in the eternal 
world.” 

It is hardly needful to say, that 
Mr. Barnes (he would never allow the 
D.D. to be added to his name) finds 
throughout the Bible the doctrines 
which are usually termed “ evangeli- 
cal,” and introduces into nearly every 
chapter some arguments in support 
of his belief. Yet he preserved his 
own independent thought in a way 
which is somewhat rare among the 
advocates of a creed; and especially 
is his notes on Romans, he was so 
bold, outspoken, and uncompromising 
as to be one of the direct causes of 
the separation of the Presbyterian 
churches into the New School and 
the Old. His notes on the fifth 
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chapter of that epistle, wherein he 
maintains that physical death is in 
all cases the result of sin, and shows 
the connection between Adam’s sin 
and ours, have therefore a peculiar 
value to the student of doctrine; 
while, for all practical purposes, they 
are the most useless in the book. 
Probably no man ever wrote a volume 
with special reference to defending 
his own belief, without seeming to 
have his mind warped by his special 
pleading. Certainly those who dif- 
fered from Mr. Barnes felt that these 
frank and fearless notes were by no 
means fair. 

One of the most valuable passages 
in the comments on the Gospels is 
the explanation of the phrase, “that 
it might be fulfilled,” which occurs 
so often in the early part of Matthew 
and the latter part of John. Mr. 
Barnes shows clearly, that, while in a 
few cases this refers back to a definite 


prediction, yet in the greater number 
of instances we are not to understand 
that the Hebrew prophets were allud- 
ing to Jesus in those passages, but 
only that their words would “fitly 


describe” him and his career. Any 
event which can be appropriately ex- 
pressed in the words of another is a 
fulfilment of his words, just as old 
fables, parables, and proverbs are con- 
tinually fulfilled in our lives. So 
Isaiah’s prediction about the child to 
be born from a virgin, had not, accord- 
ing to this view, the slightest refer- 
ence to Jesus; and it was quoted by 
Matthew for no other reason than 
that it aptly described what took 
place in Bethlehem. Few of our 
popular commentaries give as clear 
an explanation of these passages 
which trouble so many readers’ 
minds. 

Still, even Mr. Barnes, while deny- 
ing that the ancient prophecies are 
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to be taken in two senses, finds a 
double meaning in Jesus’ words about 
his second coming. This seems all 
the more inexcusable in him, since 
he was wise enough to reject the 
false exegesis which everywhere de- 
tects double meanings in the teach- 
ings of David and Isaiah. His notes, 
therefore, on the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-fifth chapters of Matthew are 
somewhat confusing, from his strange 
belief that Jesus spoke in the same 
breath of two events which were to 
be thousands or millions of years 
apart! Had he not been so fearless 
in his treatment of “ Romans,” we 
should certainly have called him 
timid in these comments on the Gos- 
pels; and, as it is, no sufficient reason 
can be given why in that whole dis- 
cussion he should have avoided all 
allusion to any dispute concerning 
the phrase “end of the world.” Even 
in the parable of the tares, where 
“the field is the world” and “the 
harvest is the end of the world,” he 
does not allude to the fact, that two 
different Greek words are used in the 
original, and that “the world,” which 
is ended at the harvest, is by no means 
the same as that which constitutes 
the field. The omission of the slight- 
est hint to this difference in the 
original is a great blemish to the 
book. Every reader of the Greek 
Testament knows that the phrase 
end of the earth is never used in 
the Gospels; but a reader of Barnes’s 
notes would suppose it to be used 
very often. 

Another characteristic of this com- 
mentator is his disposition to regard 
the Bible language as used in a popu- 
lar sense; that is, just as we would 
use it in conversation. “When the 
Saviour says that all were thieves, he 
speaks in a popular sense, using the 
word all, as it is often used in the 
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New Testament, to denote the great 
mass or the majority.” In the same 
way the strong utterances of Paul 
about the sinfulness of men are so 
explained that we may still believe 
there were a few pious men, accord- 
ing to Mr. Barnes, even when the 
words read, “There is none that 
doeth good, — no, not one.” Yet even 
he thinks that the multiplication of 
these popular utterances at last es- 
tablishes a universal truth; and, 
while no one passage means any more 
than that the great majority are 
wicked, all the passages together 
prove that every human being, with- 
out a single exception, is guilty! 
That is a logic which will no more 
satisfy the churches which accept the 
same conclusion on different grounds 
than it will those churches which 
deny the conclusion altogether. 

We have, however, to praise the 
form, method, and substance of this 
book, and the good scholarship which 
is for the most part manifest in it. 
Besides this, the spirit in which it is 
written is, with rare exceptions, truly 
devout and Christian throughout. 
Students of all denominations can 
turn to almost any page with the 
assurance, that, while finding many 
things from which they may differ, 
they will not come across one word 
written in bitterness or contempt. 
When so much is said about theolo- 
gical hatred and bigotry, it is no slight 
praise to a commentator to say, that 
his book exemplifies the Christianity 
of which it treats. This praise, with 
the exception of his treatment of one 
class of Christians, we can bestow on 
Mr. Barnes; but that one exception, 
we are sorry to say, he did make. 
He had only contempt, it would seem, 
for those who believe it to be God’s 
fixed purpose to draw all men into 
the Christian fold. In commenting 
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on Romans iii. 4, he says, “No man 
with this feeling [namely, a feeling 
of God's perfect truthfulness] could 
for a moment be a Universalist; none 
would be an infidel.” It was un- 
worthy of such a man to imply that 
a whole sect bases its belief in the 
final holiness of all men upon a doubt 
of God’s veracity, especially when he 
knew that they themselves base it on 
a belief in his perfect veracity and 
goodness! Besides, a man who had 
so many mental struggles himself 
about the final doom of those who die 
impenitent should have been the last 
to cast a slur on those who hoped all 
would be well; for Mr. Barnes, in a 
sermon published or republished in 
1860, declares that his mind is tor- 
tured by the question of sin and its 
punishment. “My whole soul,” he 
says, “pants for light and relief on 
these questions. But I get neither. 
.. . It is all dark, dark, dark, to my 
soul; and I cannot disguise it.” Now, 
the fact that a man who wrote those 
hopeless words should have only bit- 
terness for the Universalists, while 
speaking kindly of all others who 
differed from him, can have but one 
possible explanation, —he was try- 
ing to silence his own doubting mind. 
R. M. 


THE WAR OF 1870. 


CHAPELLE, Count De LA. THE 
War or 1870. vents and Inci- 
dents of the Battle-fields. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 


Ir gives one a curious sensation to 
read this record of the first three 
months of the war, written by a 
Frenchman following the course of 
the French armies, but written in 
English, and as the correspondent of an 
English paper, “The Standard.” He 
frankly confesses that his heart is 
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with his countrymen, but never fails 
to criticise their blunders and short- 
comings, which he lays to the account 
of incompetent leaders; quoting the 
saying of the great Napoleon, “JZ 
vaut mieux,” disait-il, “un troupeau 
de moutons commandé par des lions, 
qu'un troupeau de lions commandé 
- par des moutons.” This remark, if 
Napoleon ever made it, was his 
translation from his boyish memoirs 
of Plutarch. All Anglicized French- 
men can be safely set down, gen- 
erally, as Orleanist, Legitimist, or 
Republican, and, in either case, good 
haters of Napoleon III.; but this 
Count-correspondent speaks always of 
the Emperor with respect and sympa- 
thy, blaming only his bad choice of 
advisers, among whom the true scape- 
goat, the root of all mischief, is 
pointed out in the person of Marshal 
Lebeeuf, the major-general of the 
army, whose popularity was great, 
and “whose ability,” it is signifi- 
cantly said, “had not been con- 
tested.” Count de la Chapelle says, 
“The general staff was composed of 
those brilliant and special officers, 
who at all times have distinguished 
themselves by their knowledge, their 
military science, and their great apti- 
tude. Unfortunately, those officers 
were left without initiative in second- 
ary positions, when they were, with 
few exceptions, the only officers who 
had made serious studies on strateg 

and tactics, and who had acquired by 
experience the military tactics, studied 


all their lives. And lEtat-Ma- 
jor Frangais, those learned pupils of 
the polytechnic schools, were com- 
pelled, at the beginning of the cam- 
paign, to trace out patiently the absurd 
plans conceived by a major-general 
without brains, or a spark of inven- 
tive talent. We shall soon see how 
unfortunate France, under a mis- 
guided sovereign, has had to pay for 
the incapacity of one man, — for his 
guilty ignorance.” At the battle of 
Forbach, the complete loss of the day 
is ascribed to the “ inconceivable care- 
lessness” of Gen. Frossard. “He 
had left the battle-field, after giving a 
few orders, and treating the affair as 
@ mere engagement without impor- 
tance. He quietly remained several 
hours in the house of his friend, the 
mayor of Forbach, enjoying a luxuri- 
ous lunch, and discussing with that 
worthy magistrate the magnitude of 
his arrangements; and, in the mean 
time, new German columns had ar- 
rived on the battle-field. The French 
soldiers, headed by the brave Gen. 
Bataille, had to sustain the tremen- 
dous shock of an enemy increasing 
continually in number. Message on 
message was sent to the general-in- 
chief, but he did not proceed any 
quicker; and instead of a new com- 
bination, a movement of retreat, 


which might have saved the day, the 


French divisions were left without 
new orders; and had to succumb by 
degrees under the tremendous shock 
of seventy thousand Prussians.” 
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THE general interest in museums of fine art calls particular attention 
to the principles involved in the architecture of the buildings which are 


to contain them. A mistake there is well nigh fatal. 


We need not ask 


for a careful consideration of the suggestions in the following paper from 
very high authority. 


ART MUSEUMS IN AMERICA. 
NEwport, July 1, 1871, 

Wuen I last had the pleasure of 
seeing you, we discussed the prospects 
of the various art museums which 
are about to be established in this 
country. While sanguine that they 
will effect much for the cultivation of 
art in the future, I expressed a fear 
that we might be disappointed, if we 
supposed that they would immedi- 
ately affect the taste of our people; 
and also that there would be some 
failures before the true practicable 
system would grow up, that would 
enable these museums to perform 
what might be expected of them. In 
order to explain myself, I will begin 
‘by declaring, that, in regard to the 
organization of public institutions, I 
am a decided Darwinian. The “ fiat 
lux” either of a prince, or princely 
bodies, is apt to produce a “ fit ” — of 
darkness. This is owing to the na- 
ture of things, and not to the stupid- 
ity of men; for, on their accustomed 
ground, men are very intelligent. 

The love and understanding of art, 
like that of all good things, is of slow 
growth. Soit is especially necessary 


that the study should begin early. 
How study is to begin is a matter of 
great importance. If the rudiments 
are made as repulsive as those of what 
is called “ sound learning,” good-by to 
art. 

To return to museums. 

The first thing to consider is the 
building: what principles should gov- 
ern its structure ? 

First, Judicious light, without 
which the works are thrown away. 
Secondly, The capability of growth. 
Thirdly, Beauty. 

Good light is essential to honor the 
works of painting and sculpture; for 
the building is erected to exhibit them 
properly, and for that only. Now, 
the question is, Have our architects 
such experience and practical acquaint- 
ance with the subtleties of this prob- 
lem of lighting works of art, as will 
enable them to master it? If there 
is any uncertainty, the best way to 
meet the difficulty is to follow the ex- 
ample of the Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham, and to take the light from every 
side, as out of doors. The moment 
you undertake to govern the light by 
means of walls, you do very well or 
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very ill, according to your understand- 
ing of the exigencies of works of art. 

The next important consideration 
in our art museum is its “capability 
of growth.” 

The uses of most public buildings, 
such as state-houses, palaces, churches, 
&c., fix their dimensions within speci- 
fic limits; but there are certain build- 
ings, such as markets, libraries, and 
museums, which ought to be so con- 
structed as to keep pace with the 
growth of population or their own 
collections. It will thus be seen how 
important is the first outlay for one 
of these buildings ; for such a design 
may be fairly considered as the seed 
which will determine the character, 
beauty, and usefulness of the after- 
growth. 

Third, to build wisely, the element 
of Beauty is indispensable. 

Temples and churches are made 
more or less magnificent, according to 
the demand of the worshippers, some 
of whom conceive that their thoughts 
will be disturbed by the slightest dec- 
oration, others thinking that their 
ideal will bear any amount of it. 

Elegance rather than magnificence 
is appropriate in the decoration of an 
art museum ; for the works to which it 
is dedicated are themselves the chief 
and most worthy means of decoration. 
Harmony in the ensemble, and pu- 
rity in the details, together with a 
strict proportion of space allotted ac- 
cording to the size of the works; the 
whole with such a distribution of light 
that no work shall be sacrificed, — 
such are the points to be secured, 
. without which posterity will be forced 
to remodel the work of their bungling 
ancestors. 

Having said thus much, I would 
call your attention to another subject 
of vital importance, “the selection of 
works for a public museum.” As art is 


a species of language, it becomes usto 

watch with jealous care what ideas 

and sentiments it is made to express, 
Yours faithfully, G. 


A QUARTET IN COUNCIL. 


Upon the principle that birds of a 
feather flock together, four members 
of our boarding-house family have 
fallen into the habit of spending 
much time together in what is called 
the “little parlor.” It was not be- 
cause this quartet was exclusive, or 
because the other boarders were in 
any respect disagreeable, that they 
thus separated themselves, but simply 
because they had tastes that the 
others did not share in the same de- 
gree. The quartet was musical ; and, 
naturally talking much upon the sub- 
ject, they had found that in the 
“front parlor” they were either dis- 
turbed by aimless jokes and criticisms, 
or depressed by the conviction that 
they were boring every one else. In 
the “little parlor,” they were inde- 
pendent, and, with the attraction of 
an open fire, truly comfortable; espe- 
cially after Emily Lessing had her 
cabinet-piano moved into their re- 
treat. 

The quartet was naturally made 
up of two ladies and as many gentle- 
men. None of them were lovers, nor 
likely to be, — a fact that added much 
to the general comfort. All were 
young, and all amateurs, unless Em- 
ily Lessing, who gave piano-lessons, 
might have been called a professional. 
She was the pianist of the company, 
an excellent performer, playing well, 
with a large repertoire. She was in 
the habit of thinking, however, that 
she should never consider herself any 
thing but a modest parlor-player, un- 
til she could satisfy herself in Beet- 
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hoven’s sonata, Op. 106. She had 
quite enough money to support her- 
self, but not to supply her musical 
necessities: so she gave lessons; and 
what she made by the art, she de- 
voted to it. In this way she was able 
to buy music and books, to go to op- 
eras and concerts, and to take lessons 
of a first-class professor. In addi- 
tion to all this, she helped to support 
a young girl who was studying in 
Germany; and she was trying to save 
enough to buy a grand piano, but 
this fund increased but slowly. 

Daisy Stuart was a singer, with a 
clear light soprano and a good method. 
She sang in a choir, took solo parts 
in the society to which she belonged, 
and accomplished a good deal of hard 
study, in spite of being exceedingly 
pretty and moreover engaged to a 
young Englishman, who was at home 
settling his father’s business in order 
to come to America to live. 

The third member of the party 
was Gustave Von Mosel, American 
born, but of German descent. He 
was a tenor; he sang much with 
Daisy, and was cheery and pleasant. 
Philip Sterling, the fourth, could 
take a bass part, as Emily could a 
contralto, although neither of them 
sang solo; but although he sang lit- 
tle, he read much, and listened more. 
Mrs. Sterling, for there was such a 
person, cared more for backgammon 
than music, and so was content to 
spend much of her time playing with 
old Col. Brocklehurst in the other 
parlor. 

Mrs. Ford, the widow of a musi- 
cian, sometimes joined the quartet 
in the evening. She had an indefi- 
nite idea that musical culture was 
contagious, and considered herself, in 
virtue of her husband’s profession, 
authority on the subject. She was, 
however, a great bore until it was 
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found that a long piece of music al- 
ways frightened her away. This had 
been an old and favorite expedient 
with her husband when for his own 
credit’s sake he wished to reduce her 
to silence, but was considered quite 
an original discovery by the quar- 
tet. 

The night was not pleasant enough 
to tempt any one out for pleasure 
alone, so the four naturally gathered 
in the cheerful little parlor. They 
had a glimpse of a larger, gayer party 
in the larger room across the hall; so 
that, while the open doors added to 
their comfort, they were yet perfectly 
undisturbed. Emily was sitting in 
an easy chair in front of the fire. 
Daisy near her on a stool ; but between 
them, on a chair, was a box of sugar- 
plums, a peace-offering from Gustave. 
Philip was lounging on the sofa ; and 
Gustave at the piano was singing the 
serenade from “ Don Giovanni. 

“Pardon me,” said Daisy, “but I 
think that sounds horribly,” as he 
ended. 

“Horribly? Why, what is the 
matter with it?” 

“Tt does not suit your voice, in the 
first place. In the second, you have 
transposed it ; and I dislike transposi- 
tions in music as much as I do photo- 
graphs of paintings.” 

“Both are justifiable,” he replied, 
leaving the piano, and standing near 
them. “It is better to bring music 
within the compass of a voice than to 
sing it badly, just as, if you cannot 
have the color of a painting, it is well 
to have the drawing.” 

“T agree with Daisy,” said Emily, 
handing him the candy. “I do not 
like transpositions. All characteristic 
music has its own key ; and, when you 
put it into another, you deprive it of 
one of its individualities. Every key 
you feel instinctively has its own color ; 
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and it is to be supposed that a com- 
poser would have a natural sense of 
fitness in his selection.” . 

“Oh!” said Philip, “ you might, in 
virtue of color, carry your analogy 
into painting. An amateur copying 
a Madonna might fancy himself at 
liberty to change the color of her 
robes, providing he preserved her ex- 
pression and attitude. Any one who 
knew any thing on the subject, how- 
ever, could tell him that these colors 
were inherent to the subject, and 
therefore could not be changed.” 

“T think that holds good,” replied 
Emily. 

“But you must acknowledge that 
I did not go far from the key. It is 
written in D-major, and I sang it in 
E-flat.” 

“T know you did,” said Emily; 
“but that, to me, makes it worse. 
E-flat seems far from D-major to my 
ear. I never transpose from sharps 
to flats if I can help it. In this case, 
I would rather go from D-major to G, 
where there is but the difference of 
one sharp.” 

“That is all very nice in theory,” 
replied Gustave, sitting down on the 
sofa, and making Philip move his 
feet, “but hardly to be recommended 
for singing. From D to G would be 
the leap of a fourth.” 

“You are right, of course; but 
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how about E-major with three sharps ? 
But perhaps the right method would 
be tb leave all songs to the voices 
they were written for. Now, there is 
Il mio tesoro. * Sing that, not the 
serenade.” 

“Tt is possible, my child, to tire of 
one aria. I have sung it and heard it 
until I have almost arrived at the 
point of forgetting it.” 

‘It is quite & propos of your posi- 
tion, Emily,” said Philip, “ that Mo- 
zart uses these same keys, E-flat and 
D-major in the act where the serenade 
occurs, and I think expresses your 
feeling of the difference between 
them. Did you ever notice the pas- 
sage where the sudden change oc- 
curs ?” 

“No,” replied Emily; “but I do 
not mind owning that I may be in- 
debted to Mozart, or even lesser people, 
for ideas.” 

“ Gustave, give me the book.” 

Gustave, who always waited on 
every one, handed the book to Philip, 
who opened it at the sestet in the 
second act. 

“Here, you know, Elvira comes 
seeking the lover whom she has for- 
given because she thinks he has re- 
turned to her. When she enters the 
darkened courtyard she begins her 
plaintive complaint in E-flat. 

“ Yes,” said Daisy, softly humming: 
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“Exactly. Then you know, Lepe- 
rello, disguised —or what on the 
stage passes for disguise —in Don 
Giovanni’s cloak and hat, enters, in- 
tent on escaping without detection, 
and looking for the door. Suddenly 
a door opens, and Donna Anna with 
Octavio and attendants appear with 
torches; and in an instant, as the 


lights brighten up the scene, the 
music changes into D-major.” 

“T never noticed that,” said Emily. 

“Very naturally; for one of the 
principal characteristics of our opera- 
singers here is their power of weak- 
ening all dramatic points made by 
composers. The entrance, the flash 
of light, the change of key, should be 
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simultaneous; but neither singers nor 
orchestra take any note of Mozart’s 
intention.” 

“There is a quick return to E-flat, 
however,” said Gustave. “Yes; for 
the dramatic effect was made, and 
that was all that Mozart wanted.” 

“T think,” said Daisy, “to come 
back to our starting-point, that it 
is wisé to let composers have their 
own way, and not alter nor add to 
music.” 

“Siebelt says, you know, that 
the dream of his life is to add to Beet- 
hoven’s orchestration.” 

“Idiot!” ejaculated Gustave. 
“Why don’t he do so?” 

“ Because he is afraid of the hub- 
bub it would raise. He says that 
there was so much talk made over 
Dr. Peck’s alterations in the ‘ Mes- 
siah,’ that he does not care to risk it.” 

“Then Dr. Peck ought to be 
thanked for having made a beacon- 
light of himself. I wish to state, how- 
ever, that, while I do not agree with 
him in making changes, I would like 
to know what the ‘ Handelian meth- 
od’ the newspapers talk so much 
about, really is?” 

“A propos of Miss Nilsson, I sup- 
pose?” 

“Yes,” continued Gustave, getting 
somewhat excited. “Is there a defi- 
nite Handelian method? The New- 
York newspapers, for instance, call 
Miss Nilsson to account for departing 
from the true rendering in singing ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,’ and 
in ‘Angels ever bright and fair.’ 
A Boston journal, on the contrary, 
praises her for her departure from the 
‘conventional style.’ Is the Handel- 
ian method purely a conventional 
method ? ” 

“Now, I will tell you just what I 
think about this matter,” said Daisy, 
assuming an authomitative manner. 
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“If you will study Handel carefully, 
you will see that he makes sound fol- 
low sense very closely. He does not 
bring in frogs or great beasts, per- 
haps, as Haydn does; but he is as lit- 
eral. Now, there is the aria ‘Every 
valley shall be exalted.’ Nothing 
could be more literal than that. The 
‘valley’ goes curving up an octave, 
making a mountainous outline through 
the whole phrase. The sense is followed 
just as closely all through the aria. 
In every respect, Handel was a good 
elocutionist. Now, tell me how would 
‘you read ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’? 

“Not as you do now, with no 
emphasis,” replied Emily, “but ‘I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

“ With accent on every word, but 
especial emphasis on ‘know.’ Well, 
that is just what Handel does.” 

“ And Nilsson does not.” 

“ She puts it on ‘ liveth.’” 

“That is what almost all singers 
whom I have heard do; and so I 
should call this the ‘conventional 
method.’ ” 

“Tt is not ‘ Handelian ;’ and so the 
New-Yorkers, I suppose, were right.” 

“ Well,” said Gustave, “I don’t 
believe they were criticising the aria 
in detail: they rather referred to the 
general rendering. You know how 
Parepa sings it. She gives it like an 
exultant herald making a proclama- 
tion.” 

“You would not expect Nilsson to 
sing it in her style?” 

“Of course not: Nilsson’s style is 
the dramatic intense. That sounds 
like slang, but it is not. Parepa’s is 
broad and full.” 

“There is this difference in them 
to me,” said Emily, “that when you 
hear Parepa you never forget her, 
and you lose the song in thinking 
how grandly she is singing, — how 
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round, free, and perfect her tones are. 
Now, Nilsson goes straight to the 
heart of her music, and so catches the 
full meaning of the music. I don’t 
believe Parepa ever brought tears 
to any one’s eyes; but the ‘Old 
folks at home’ by Nilsson moves 
people as absurdly as ‘Rip Van Win- 
kle.’” 

“Or ‘ Aurora Floyd,’” said Daisy. 
“Tt is just like you Americans to 
laugh at emotion; but I saw you girls 
staring through your opera-glasses 
while Nilsson was singing that very 
song; and I know it was only to hide 
your tears.” 

“ That’s the absurd part of it. It 
amuses me to see the feints people 
are driven to when they are touched. 
We like to be as stolid as Spartans.” 

“Do you want to know what I con- 
sider the true ‘ Handelian method’?” 
said Philip. 

“We do,” replied Daisy. 
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“We do,” echoed Emily. 

“ We do,” re-echoed Gustave. 

“Then it is this. First, sing the 
music as he wrote it. Secondly, em- 
phasize according to sense as he does; 
thirdly, follow your own nature in de- 
livering it. If you have a noble, 
splendid voice, like Parepa, and no 
dramatic personal power, put your 
whole reliance upon your voice, and 
sing out grandly. If, on the contra- 
ry, your dramatic genius is more re- 
markable than your voice, lean upon 
that. I fancy this would satisfy Han- 
del himself ; and it gives us the oppor- 
tunity of hearing it in two ways. In 
one we get the full weight of the mu- 
sic; in the other the wedded meaning 
of word and melody. That is the 
opinion of the court.” ; 

“Which is declared adjourned,” 
said Mrs. Philip looking in; “ for we 
mean to have a dance, and want Em- 
ily to play.” L. 5. 





THE OLD COMEDIAN. 


How many years had the old actor seen, 
Since first, a boy, he trod upon the stage ? 
Year after year had passed, and each had been 
Full of ripe art and full of coming age ; 
And now ’twas his last night; and his farewell 
Must now be said to scenes he’d loved so well. 


In the vast crowd, although his eyes were dim, 
Faces he saw, not seen before for years; 
And younger faces that had grown with him 
To know the joys of laughter and of tears. 
All had come forth to hear the last farewell 
That he must say to scenes he’d loved so well. 


The oldest ne’er had seen him play so well: 
All hearts, all hands, confessed his wondrous power ; 
And, as in slow descent the curtain fell, 
Loudly they called the hero of the hour. 
He came not forth: for him the last farewell 
By death had come to all he’d loved so well. 
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WE are still unable to publish all the studies of method in the various 
colleges which we wish to bring before our readers interested in the 


higher education. 


In our next number we shall be able to add, to those 


which are to be found here, some account of the institutions of Ohio 


and of Iowa. 


The critical importance of the Dillinger protest, in the history of our 


time, is evident to every reader. 


VASSAR COLLEGE. 
BY JAMES ORTON. 

WERE Plato living, he would cease 
to give thanks to the gods that he was 
not born a woman. Long has the cry 
gone up for the definite recognition 
of the rights of woman to all the ad- 
vantages of a thorough education ac- 
corded to man. Long and heroically 
has she lived by faith; she has now 
the sight, at least the sure promise, of 
better things. Woman has an Alma 
Mater. 

When, in 1858, Matthew Vassar 
was contemplating his novel enter- 
prise, he asked the advice of the great 
philanthropist, educator, and pub- 
lisher, William Chambers of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Chambers replied, that 
the proposal to endow an institution 
of a high class for board and educa- 
tion of several hundred young ladies 
filled him with astonishment and con- 
sternation. “I cannot imagine such 
a thing. Boarding-schools with but 
thirty girls are difficult to manage 
satisfactorily, and much above a hun- 
dred, in a day-academy, is impractica- 
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ble. It has only been by exercising 
a matvellous degree of vigilance and 
discipline, such as you could not carry 
out among your high-spirited and 
highly-dressed republican young la- 
dies, that the Scottish Institution has 
been attended with success.” He 
then recommends him to pause, and 
consider whether he might not modi- 
fy his benevolently-conceived scheme, 
which he fears would never work to 
his satisfaction or be creditable to his 
good name. A safer investment, he 
thinks, would be a seminary for the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, or the 
weak in intellect. 

But the deed is done. And noth- 
ing could better show the determined 
purpose of the founder, or the unde- 
niable demand of the age, than the 
fact that the costly experiment was 
begun while our National Govern- 
ment was rocking to its foundations. 
By the old Dutch city of Poughkeep- 
sie, midway between New York and 
Albany, and in fair view of the Cats- 
kills, stands one of the largest edi- 
fices in America, covering nearly an 
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acre of ground, and furnished, as few 
of our oldest colleges are, with all the 
appliances fora thorough and com- 
prehensive instruction. For six years 
Vassar College has thrown wide its 
doors to the daughters of the land, 
with this result : — 

Average number of students, three 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

Average number of undergrad- 
uates (excluding specials and pre- 
paratories), one hundred and fifty- 
three. 

Total number of graduates, one 
hundred and seventeen. 

It has also demonstrated the fol- 
lowing facts : — 

1. The shallowness of the popular 
education of young ladies. A short 
course, crowded with high sciences 
which are attempted without a pre- 
liminary drill, or filled with those 
glittering generalities, the accom- 
plishments of speaking French and 
making a brilliant noise on a piano, 
cannot possibly give “clearness, 
breadth, force, precision, and fertility 
to the mind, nor dignity, weight, re- 
finement, and symmetry to character.” 
Our daughters deserve something 
better than knowledge falsely so 
called, unorganized and inert, without 
the power of independent thinking 
and accurate observation. Can the 
systematic, effective education of wo- 
man be safely committed to private 
enterprises, when the other sex re- 
quire permanent, well-endowed col- 
leges? The establishment of Vassar 
reveals the like ambitious scheme, and 
the slurring of fundamentals in many 
public schools. Few who have them 
know how to study, and fewer still 
have a right conception of the means 
and end of a sound culture, and the 
inexorable conditions for its attain- 
ment. Vassar College is therefore 
compelled to have a preparatory de- 
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partment, and properly fit the candi- 
dates for its college course. ' 

2. The opening of Vassar College, 
in 1865, proved that woman herself 
was demanding a higher education. 
At no time has there been a lack of 
students. Their demand was not met 
by existing institutions. There are 
colleges which admit young ladies to 
their literary feasts; but the food is 
prepared by and for men. It is a 
masculine curriculum. Woman does 
not ask for any lower standard than 
that of Yale; but she asks for a simi- 
lar course, modified to meet her dis- 
tinctive nature and her peculiar 
sphere. For, while the mental facul- 
ties in the two sexes are essentially 
the same, they are very different in 
their proportions, and they should 
have a corresponding treatment. 

3. The age is demanding a broader, 
deeper, truer, female education. Un- 
reasonable prejudice is hiding itself, 
along with the effete and narrow 
views of our fathers; and the world has 
come to the consciousness, that the 
culture of both sexes must keep 
pace with the ever-enlarging sphere 
of personal activity. 

4. Woman has shown herself capa- 
ble of a liberal education. There are 
already one hundred and seventeen 
living proofs that she has earnestness 
and energy enough to carry her 
through the difficulties. And one of 
those difficulties has been the depress- 
ing, deadening influence which con- 
sists in feeling that nothing very good 
is expected from her. The world has 
great expectations of a young man in 
Yale or Harvard; but who cares for 
the uncrowned Corinnas and silent 
Sapphos? “All women who do any 
thing are self-made, and can only be 
fairly compared with self-made men. 
The achievements in science and lit- 
erature of such women as Mrs. Somer- 
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ville, Harriet Martineau, Anne Swan- 
wick, and the author of ‘ Adam Bede,’ 
must be taken as representing, be- 
sides what is actually accomplished, a 
reserve of force, expended in removing 
special obstacles.” Vassar College, 
with educational advantages of the 
first order, enables us to test the ques- 
tion, whether average women have 
sufficient force of brain to justify the 
hope of success. If her students 
manifest diligence and enthusiasm; a 
memory more quick to receive, if not 
so retentive as man’s; a delicacy of 
perception, a habit of minute accura- 
cy, patience of details, quick and clear 
insight, and the love of wsthetic fin- 
ish ;1 a relish for scientific research, 
aptness for the acquisition of lan- 
guages, and capacity for the higher 
mathematics; if her graduates pursue 
Hebrew and extra-collegiate Greek, 
and follow Pierce and Safford through 
“the wondering mazes” of nebulous 
astronomy without being lost, — 
surely the problem is solved. But 
all this is fact, not hypothesis. A 
keen critic of Vassar says, “The an- 
swering, translating, and demonstrat- 
ing which we witnessed were done in 
a style which we have never seen sur- 
passed by young men of the same 
standing; and in the treatment of 
some subjects, in readiness and clear- 
cutness, and dexterity in expression, 
the superiority to young men was 
very perceptible”? We have no 
fear that a Fielding, a Thackeray, 
or a Dickens will ever portray women 
of that stamp as “ either unprincipled 
schemers or affectionate fools.” 

But have young ladies the physical 
strength for study? Why not, when 
“the endurance of woman” has be- 


1 See Pres. Raymond’s Demand of the Age for 
a Liberal Education for Woman, and how it should 
be met. Proc. National Baptist Educational Con- 
vention, 1870. 
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come a proverb; when her ‘ delicate 
constitution ” does not incapacitate her 
for other callings; when she has 
been the burden-bearer of the race 
ever since the Fall; when she can do 
washing and ironing, cooking and 
nursing, by the year, or needlework 
for fourteen hours daily. It is suffi- 
cient to say that Vassar can show as 
fair a health-roll as any other college. 
“A more robust, plump, and rosy 
company than the three hundred and 
seventy we have never seen seated in 
one room. We doubt very much wheth- 
er any institution in the world has 
ever offered young girls such a chance 
of combining physical with mental 
culture.” + Lectures on the laws of 
health, by the resident physician; 
sanitary regulations respecting food, 
dress, exercise, bathing, sleep, and 
study; airy, cheerful rooms, opening 
into spacious corridors ; ample grounds 
(two hundred acres), with miles of 
walks by forest, hill, and lake; gym- 
nastics, riding, bowling, boating, skat- 
ing, floriculture,— such are some of 
the arrangements for physical train- 
ing. And we think that the hun- 
dred alumnz who have passed the 
ordeal of a four-years’ course are as 
well-developed, vigorous, and graceful 
women as the majority of ladies who 
have been imprisoned in the parlor, 
the nursery, or the kitchen. 

5. Woman has use for a liberal edu- 
cation. First of all, to ennoble herself. 
But it is her province to refine, illu- 
mine, purify, and adorn ; she isthe chief 
educator of the human family; there- 
fore she has need to be as intelligent 
as man. Give her an invigorating 
moral and intellectual discipline, the 
want of which is so demoralizing 
and enfeebling to any one ; enable her 
to draw upon larger resources for 
conversation and instruction, so that 

1 The Nation, No. 255, 
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she will be “more of a woman, and 
more what a woman ought to be,” — 
and will she not become a still greater 
and diviner power in society, and 
ready to enter upon those new fields 
of activity which Providence is plain- 
ly opening for all who have heads, 
hands, and hearts? America, pre- 
eminently, needs the influence of cul- 
tivated women in the development of 
American character. 

6. A liberal culture does not lower 
the personal character and grace of 
woman. When the door of the Acad- 
emy of Medicine at St. Petersburg 
was shut in the face of Mlle. Souslowa, 
the world was told that “woman do 
better, as such, when they know noth- 
ing and understand nothing.” This 
may be imperial, but it is not true. 
There is nothing like a _ boundless 
science to inculcate humility and re- 
move prejudice; it is the weak-mind- 
ed and half-educated who turn out 
termagants. There is no necessary 
connection between a sound head and 
vulgarity ; between the ability to cal- 
culate an eclipse and rough manners. 

“Ought our standard of what is 
perfect and beautiful ever to stop 
short of the best than can be reached ? 
Should not a perfect development of 
feminine grace and beauty rest upon 
a basis of strength,— moral, mental, 
and physical, — rather than upon the 
absence of strength?” Helplessness 
is not a grace; self-reliance, energy, 
brains, are intrinsically good qualities 
in either sex. If an excessive educa- 
tion is dangerous, an insufficient one 
is not less so. If education unfits 
woman for household duties, does 
ignorance conduce to domestic happi- 
ness ? 

But trial is better than theory. 
Vassar College aims not to make 
women like men, but to make the best 
women. In giving a high culture, 
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the distinctive characteristics of the 
sex are carefully guarded and nurtured. 
How it has succeeded, the writer 
whom we have quoted testifies : 
“There was nothing in dress or man- 
ners to make anybody fear that any 
of the graces of life were going to 
suffer from the experiment; nay, 
there were plenty of signs that it 
was likely to give homes what they 
have perhaps wanted most of all, — 
the dignity of strength, the repose 
that comes of knowing exactly where 
one stands,-and what one can 
achieve.” 

Vassar College professes “to do 
for young women what the existing 
colleges are doing for young men.” 
It is neither a convent nor a mam- 
moth boarding-school, with the legal 
power to confer degrees. As a mat- 
ter of wisdom and economy, it is on 
the home-system, and furnishes the 
quiet and safety, the privacy and free- 
dom, of the family, with no silly es- 
pionage, and no more exclusiveness 
than every parent would desire. 

It is not a theological seminary ; 
yet it is not indifferent to religion. It 
is believed that the scholar should be 
more than a mere intellectual result. 
Elevation of thought and feeling, a 
pure and joyous religiousness of spirit, 
are held up, but incidentally, not 
formally. The Bible is preached, 
without ecclesiasticism ; principles are 
inculeated, without the dogmas. The 
trustees, faculty, and students are of 
all denominations: “ All sectarian in- 
fluences should be carefully excluded,” 
was the voice of the founder. 

It is not an organ of “ Woman’s 
Rights ” in the civil sense. The true 
women of our land neither wish to be 
assigned to their true position by the 
other sex, nor to usurp it; but to be 
allowed to prove themselves worthy 
of it. They would rather be masters 
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of their faculties than masters at the 
polls. There is work enough to be 
done, within woman’s present sphere, 
to demand a higher education. There 
are woman’s rights that are dearer 
than woman’s duties ; and one is, the 
power to work. 

It is not an industrial school, nor a 
university for professional education. 
The prime object of the collegiate 
system is, not acquisition of positive 
knowledge, but the development of 
the mind itself, irrespective for the 
time being of the uses which may be 
made of learning. Below the applica- 
tions of science, lies the great deposit 
of primary principles. High over 
practical life hang the clouds of hy- 
pothesis. But truths are first clouds, 
then rain, then harvest and food. A 
college gives gold in the bullion ; the 
university is the mint which turns it 
into coin. Civilization is but the 
diffusive radiance of a profound cul- 
ture. “Who does not know (said 
Edward Everett) that there is not a 
yard of cotton cloth bleached or printed 
in the Commonwealth, without assist- 
ance from the last results of chemical 
research? that you cannot construct 
a turbine water-wheel but by the aid 
of the highest mathematics?” It is 
a mistake, therefore, to suppose that 
that only is useful knowledge of which 
an immediate use can be made. Very 
little of our knowledge is directly 
applied; most of it is an unseen force 
behind, to make effective the little 
we do use. A college course should 
consult utility in its highest and 
broadest sense, — not that eager utili- 
ty which would cut down the tree for 
the sake of its fruit, but that far- 
sighted utility which ploughs deep 
that the world and the ages may 
reap. 

With this view of its mission, 
Vassar seeks to reduce the number of 
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its “specials,”+ and recommends the 
symmetrical culture of its regular 
course. It considers a_ principal 
worth more than its application, and 
the power of thinking of more value 
than erudition. It does not, however, 
lose sight of the fact that maternity 
is the ordained condition of woman ; 
and hence a course of instruction 
should have higher reference to the sex 
in its normal state than to the excep- 
tional cases of single life. Colleges 
are not founded for a few women who, 
apparently, ought to have been men, 
nor for the few men who ought to 
have been women, 

The course of study at Vassar is 
not offered as a finished pyramid of 
knowledge, but as a good foundation 
for future labor. It aims at a thor- 
ough and productive training in essen- 
tials, rather than in giving multifarious 
information. It is impossible to crowd 
within four years (reduced by vacations 
to three) the ever-widening circle of 
human science. At the same time, 
a reasonable variety is secured by the 
elective system. All the studies of 
the freshman year (chiefly Latin, 
French, and Mathematics) are re- 
quired. The average age upon enter- 
ing sophomore is eighteen and a half; 
which, considering the earlier maturi- 
ty of the sex, corresponds to the age 
of the Harvard sophomore and 
the age of university freedom in Eu- 
rope. The young lady is then sup- 
posed to be capable of making an in- 
telligent choice of studies; and, dur- 
ing the rest of her course, is free to do 
so within certain limits. Her selec- 
tion is subject to the approval of the 
faculty ; for the special wants, as well 
as tastes, of the student, and the logi- 
cal order of the sciences must be con- 
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1 The Special Course is intended only for ladies 
of advanced age and culture, who wish to pursue 
particular branches. 
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sidered. Whoever knows nothing of 
mineralogy and zodlogy is unprepared 
for geology ; whoever has omitted the 
higher mathematics cannot take as- 
tronomy. No student is required, or 
(under ordinary circumstances) per- 
mitted to take more than three full 
studies at a time with one art study. 
Comparing Vassar and Yale, we find 
the following relative amount of time 
which can be given to the several 
collegiate branches, combining the 
prescribed and elective :!— 
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The difference of time in the two 
courses arises mainly from the greater 
freedom of election at Vassar; still, it 
is true that more importance is given 
to modern languages and the induc- 
tive sciences, while nearly as much 
time may be given to the classics and 
mathematics as in Yale. Thusastu- 
dent can, with the consent of the fac- 
ulty, elect Latin for three years, both 
colleges starting with Livy. Greek 
is not required upon entering Vassar, 
nor in the course. But the college 
believes in holding its students to 
Latin and mathematics for at least 
one year, as the best possible prepara- 

1 This is exclusive of rhetoric, criticism, and 
elocution, which are taught similarly in both col- 
leges. Political economy and art are aleo omitted 
from the list. History is at present taught only 


incidentally; but it is intended to give due promi- 
uence to this important study. 


College. 


tion for the work before them. It is 
the experience of centuries that clas- 
sical study is the most perfect train- 
ing in the study of language ; and no 
young lady can afford to lose that 
priceless culture. It is, moreover, a 
means of mental refinement and the 
inspiration of original thought. The 
length of time given to the modern 
languages needs noapology. Modern 
literature is the broadest, as well as 
latest, efflorescence of the highest in- 
tellectual growth; and belles-lettres 
is as eminently appropriate in a 
ladies’ college as oratory in Yale. 
Linguistic study gives flexibility and 
grace as its complement ; mathematics 
gives strength. With less than is re- 
quired in Vassar, a student will lack 
capacity to take and hold “the long 
breaths of patient thought.” And, 
surely, the higher walks of calculus 
and astronomy — “ that form in which 
science has reached her highest de- 
velopment, the power of prophecy ”— 
should at least be open to that little 
circle of minds who love to abstract 
themselves from all things terrestrial. 
Thus far, in no other college save 
Harvard do students voluntarily go 
farther in mathematical astronomy, 
or do more observatory work. The 
claims of the physical sciences are 
imperative; and there are special 
reasons for giving to woman, so ex- 
posed to narrowing influences, as wide 
an interest as we can in all that is 
now expanding human thought and 
enterprise, and the study of which 
communicates precision, clearness, and 
method te.the mind’s working. Na- 
ture has givén.to women the keener 
preceptive faculty, —an argument that 
natural science is specially within her 
range. 

To early cultivate the power and 
habit of observation, botany is placed 
in freshman year; while physi- 
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ology is the Alpha and the Omega of 
the course. , Heavy is the penalty the 
world has paid for keeping half the 
race, “whose sphere is home,” in 
prudish ignorance of the laws of 
health and the first principles of 
chemistry. Who would strike meta- 
physics from the Vassar curriculum, 
. and with it the pleasure of “ coasting 
around the shore of things invisi- 
ble?” or logic, in which the loftiest 
minds of all ages have delighted to 
dwell ? 

In the higher education of woman 
are necessarily included (but how 
often left in heathenish neglect !) the 
arts of expression, as well suited to 
her imagination, and the grace and 
delicacy of her nature. We believe 
in the true and the good, but none 
the less in the beautiful, and in its re- 
fining power. “ Mere science is wont 
to denude Nature, and, unlooping her 
drapery of field and flower, bind it up 
in a lean bundle of principles.” But 
Nature hath a soul and voice; and 
genuine esthetic culture, true ele- 
gance of taste, does not stop at exter- 
nals. In the departments of music 
and painting at Vassar, mechanical 
dexterity is not the ultimate aim; for 
that is no higher than parrot-talk in, 
an unknown tongue. But the stu- 
dents penetrate into the sanctuary of 
the art, and get the sense, the science, 
and the literature of what they are 
doing. 

Very likely some may say the Vas- 
sar course of study is well enough in 
theory, but too strong to practise. 
But the “impossible” is done. And 
the faculty has yet to receive a peti- 
tion for a lower standard. The voice 
of womankind is, “ Give us undiluted 
knowledge. We can digest any thing, 
up to least sywares ; but we cannot feed 
forever on gruel prepared expressly 
for the female mind.” Of course, 
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young ladies display unequal talents ; 
and according to Dr. Baur, represent- 
ing many eminent educators, a college 
system should be adapted to the aver- 
age student. But we prefer the judg- 
ment of Pres. Eliot, that the course 
should consult the wants of the best 
scholars. Nothing is so elevating to 
our preparatory schools as the keep- 
ing of the colleges in the high alti- 
tudes. 

As to the method of instruction, 
Vassar has not discovered any royal 
road to learning. We plod in the old 
military path of “drill and review.” 
In general, text-books are preferred to 
lectures, combining, when properly 
used, greater accuracy with equal 
freedom of inquiry. In no case, if , 
possible, are words allowed to take the 
place of conceptions. In the study of 
Nature, the student is taught to search 
for fundamental laws, homologies, and 
analogies, rather than burden the 
memory with details. It is insisted 
that the name shall not be substituted 
for the thing itself; that the eye is a 
nobler organ than the ear; that a 
specimen must be handled without 
gloves before it can be known. In 
the art department, the system of 
Albert Diirer is followed, — that of 
first studying the object mathemati- 
cally, to insure a perfect likeness 
rather than a “ picture.” Theoretical 
rhetoric is not taught in the college; 
“ Whately ” being studied solely for 
its analysis of thought. Throughout 
the course, the ladies are exercised in 
composition, and their essays are used 
as the basis for developing style. 
German and French, by Otto’s meth- 
od, are mastered to a full and facile 
possession both of the tongue and the 
literature. In the classical course, 
grammar is the beginning and end; 
while the genius and structure of the 
language and the people are brought 
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to light, and all the elements of an- 
cient life— philosophy and art, his- 
tory and civilization — are reproduced 
in the analysis of the author. To 
the mere linguistic interpretation 
which prevails in the preparatory 
course, other esthetical and. his- 
torical studies are added as progres- 
sive features, together with exercises 
in prose composition, written transla- 
tions, and essays on the subjects 
read. 

We commend to all these words of 
the Edinburgh Ladies’ Educational 
Association: “So far as we can see, 
cultivation does for women what it 
does for men, — intensifies every moral 
attribute in proportion to the mental 
. growth. Those who must go out into 
the world, go out with a truer courage, 
founded upon a nobler estimate of 
work ; those whose duties lie within 
the circle of home, find them invested 
with a new and vivid significance 
from the higher elevation, and conse- 
quently larger views, of their own 
minds; and, finally, as ‘ woman is not 
undeveloped man,’ we believe that 
womanhood can only be made more 
truly womanly, as manhood is made 
more truly manly, by the utmost use 
of the possibilities of high cultiva- 
tion.” 


THE Srconp Drecrer. — At the 
annual meeting of the trustees of 
Vassar College, June 20, 1871, the 
following resolution was passed : — 


““ Resolved, That graduates who shall 
have pursued a two-years’ course of 
study submitted to and approved by 
the Faculty, shall have passed satis- 
factorily a thorough examination in 
the same, and shall have presented a 
commendable dissertation on some 
literary or scientific subject, shall be 
entitled to the Master’s Degree.” 


Dr. Dillinger and the Roman-Catholic Church. 


DR. DOLLINGER AND THE STRUGGLE IN 
THE ROMAN-CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Previous to the late Vatican 
Council, the question of the infallibili- 
ty and supremacy of the pope was an 
open question, dividing the Roman- 
Catholic Church into the ultramontane 
and liberal parties. The main object - 
for which that council met was to es- 
tablish papal infallibility, and thus to 
close the question. A glance at the 
voting on the question will indicate 
the size and character of the two 
parties... On the 13th of July, 1870, 
the first vote was taken. 

Of the Fathers present in Rome, 
ninety-one abstained from voting, 
many of them doubtless in order to 
dodge the question ; five hundred and 
twenty voted, — eighty-eight non pla- 
cet, sixty-one placet juxta modum, i.e., 
a conditional yes, and three hundred 
and seventy-one placet. But these 
numbers are deceptive as representa- 
tive numbers; for the votes of mis- 
sionary bishops, and of titular bishops 
representing no sees, count the same 
as those of truly representative bish- 
ops, and, also, the sees of the different 
bishops vary greatly in size. 

Thus the sees of the German and 
French bishops are much larger than 
those of the Roman and Neapolitan. 
It will be well, therefore, to consider 
the weight of these votes of the mi- 
nority, as well as theirnumber. The 
minority of eighty-eight included, of 
the French Fathers, the archbishops 
of Paris, Lyons, Besangon, the bish- 
ops of Marseilles, Orleans, Nice, Dijon, 
and about fifteen others, — twenty- 
two in all; of the Austrian, the arch- 
bishops of Vienna, Prague, Grau 


1 See Letters from Rome on the Council. By Qui- 
rinus. Pott & Amery: New York, 1870. This 
book gives a vivid and very interesting account of 
the inner workings of the Council, and a view of 
the policy and principles of the liberal party. 
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(the primate of Hungary), Olmiitz, 
and some six bishops ; of the German, 
besides the Austrian, the archbishops 
of Munich, Bamberg, the bishops of 
Augsburg, Rottenburg, Mayence, and 
Breslau; of the Italians, the arch- 
bishop of Milan and seven bishops ; 
of the English and Irish, one arch- 
bishop and four bishops; and there 
were eleven Oriental prelates,— Arme- 
nian, Syrian, and others, besides about 
a score more from various places ; and, 
of the Americans, there were the 
Archbishop of Halifax, the Bishop of 
Montreal, Archbishop Kenrick of St. 
Louis, Bishop Fitzgerald of Little 
Rock, Domenec of Pittsburg, and 
McQuaid of Rochester. From this it 
will appear what a weighty body this 
minority was, in spite of its small 
number. On the 17th of July, the mi- 
nority handed an address to the pope, 
stating that they persisted in their con- 
viction, but that their filial reverence 
for him would not allow them to vote 
non placet in the solemn session, and 
that, therefore, they would go to their 
homes. The next day, the solemn 
session was held, and the final vote 
decreeing infallibility was passed, only 
two dissenting; one an American, 
Fitzgerald of Little Rock. 
Infallibility having been estab- 
lished, there were but three courses 
open to the liberals, — to submit, secede, 
or resist. Many have submitted; and 
among them, it is said, Archbishop 
Kenrick of St. Louis, though, before 
the decree was passed, he published a 
pamphlet, in which he says, “ I boldly 
assert that this opinion (of pontifical 
infallibility), in the form in which it 
is submitted to us, not only is not a 
doctrine of faith, but cannot be made 
such by any definition whatsoever, 
even definition by a council.” We 
have seen no notice that Hyacinthe, or 
Gratry, or Dupanloup, or Strossmayer, 


have submitted; but many others have, 
some of them rather awkwardly and 
apologetically, others with apparent 
heartiness. In Germany, the dissent- 
ing bishops held a meeting at Fulda, 
where they nearly all submitted; and 
among those who submitted was the 
Archbishop of Munich. 

He then sent a letter to the profes- 
sors at Munich, asking theirsubmission. 
All the professors submitted, except 
Frohschaumer, Friedrich and Déllin- 
ger. Dillinger delayed replying, but 
at last gave his answer in the form of 
a letter, nominally to the archbishop, 
but evidently meant also for the pub- 
lic, as it was immediately published. 
As this is a representative document, 
and gives in outline the position of 
the liberal party, who are determined 
neither to submit nor secede, but to 
resist the new decrees, it deserves 
careful attention.? 

He opens with a statement which 
indicates the bitter hostility of the 
two parties, that he understands, that, 
unless he gives in his submission to 
the new decrees, he is to be visited 
with severe penalties, hitherto only 
inflicted in cases of gross immorality. 
He asks for a hearing by competent 
men, to whom he is prepared to prove, 
first, that the scriptural texts on 
which the dogma of infallibility is 
founded have been _ interpreted 
against the interpretation of the Fa- 
thers; and, as he is bound by an oath 
to accept and interpret the Scriptures 
according to the interpretation of the 
Fathers; he would break his oath if 
he should otherwise interpret them; 
second, that the statement, published 
by several bishops, that the doctrine 


1A gentleman who was a pupil of Déllinger 
gives his personal reminiscences of him in another 
part of this number of OLD AND New. For agood 
account of him and the situation in Bavaria, see, in 
the Contemporary Review for May, 1871, an article 
by “a Bavarian Catholic;” also articles in the 
same Review during 1870. 
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of papal infallibility and supremacy 
has been universally, or almost uni- 
versally, believed and taught from the 
beginning, is contradicted by the 
clearest facts and evidence; third, 
that the great majority of the bishops 
at the council were misled in the 
matter of papal authority by the text- 
books used in their clerical education, 
in which the evidence brought for- 
ward is largely false, forged, or dis- 
torted ; fourth, that two general coun- 
cils and several popes, in the fifteenth 
century, by solemn decrees, decided the 
question of the pope’s infallibility 
and authority, and that the decree of 
the 18th of July is in plain contradic- 
tion to these decisions, and therefore 
not binding; fifth, that the new de- 
crees are plainly at variance with the 
constitution of the European states, 
especially with the Bavarian Consti- 
tution, which, as member of the legis- 
lative chamber, he has lately sworn to 
support, which makes it impossible 
' for him to accept these decrees, with 
the Syllabus and other papal decis- 
ions thereby made infallible, which 
conflict unavoidably with the laws of 
the State. 

“If,” he says, “I shall be convicted by 
evidence and facts, I hereby pledge my- 
self openly to recant, to take back all 
that I have written on this matter, and to 
make my submission. For the church, 
and for the public peace of mind, the re- 
sults of such a trial could not in any case 
be otherwise than desirable. For this is 
not a matter which concerns me alone. 
Thousands of the clergy, hundreds of 
thousands among the laity, think as I do, 
and hold the new articles of faith to be 
inadmissible. Up to this time, not a sin- 
gle one, even of those who have declared 
their submission, has said to me that he is 
really convinced of the truth of these prop- 
ositions. All my friends and acquaint- 


ances assure me that they experience the 
same thing. ‘Not a person believes it,’ 
is what I hear every day from all mouths.” 


Farther on, he speaks of the degra- 
dation of the bishops, necessarily re- 
sulting from these decrees : — 


“The new Vatican doctrine vests in 
the pope the whole fulness of power (to- 
tam plenitudinem potestatis) over the 
whole church, as over each individual lay- 
man, priest, and bishop, — a power which 
is to be at the same time truly episcopal, 
and again specifically papal; which is to 
comprehend every thing that in any way 
touches upon faith, morals, duties, or dis- 
cipline; which can directly seize, punish, 
command, or prohibit any one, — the,mon- 
arch as well asthe day-laborer. The words 
are carefully so put, that, for the bishops, 
absolutely no other place and authority 
remain than that which belongs to papal 
deputies and plenipotentiaries. Thereby, 
as every one acquainted with history and 
with the Fathers will admit, the episco- 
pate, as it was in the ancient church, is es- 


sentially dissolved, and an apostolical in- 


stitution, possessing, in the judgment of 
the Fathers, the highest significance and 
authority in the church, fades to an un- 
substantial shadow. That there should 
be two bishops in the same diocese, — one 
who is at the same time pope, and one 
whois simply bishop,—is beyond anybody’s 
comprehension ; and a papal vicar or dio- 
cesan deputy is surely not a bishop, not a 
successor of the apostles. He may, through 
the authority delegated to him from Rome, 
be very powerful, so long indeed as his 
superior allows him to hold the power, 
just as a Jesuit or mendicant monk, invest- 
ed with full powers by the pope, possesses 
great authority. And I am well aware, 
that in Rome this prospect of an increase 
of their power was held out to the bishops; 
that they were frequently told, ‘ The more 
irresistible the pope, the stronger will you 
be; for, from his fulness of power, rich rays 
will fall upon you.’ The bishops of the 
minority saw clearly through the illusive- 
ness of these promises; they, as the offi- 
cial ‘analytical synopsis’ shows, saw 
plainly, that, if the universal episcopate’ 


1 By this is meant direct and universal author- 
ity of the pope over every individual Roman Cath- 
olic, ignoring altogether any independent authori- 
ty in the bishops. 
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of the pope were established, they would 
still indeed be church dignitaries, but no 
longer in any way true bishops.” 


And he gives us a look into the in- 
side of the council. 


“In general, there was no lack, before 
the council, and also during it, of peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and warnings. You 
yourself, most honorable sir, took part in 
them by your signature. The bishops of 
the minority, in an address handed to the 
pope on the 12th of January, and signed 
also by you, declared that ‘the decisions 
and acts of the Fathers of the Church, 
the genuine authorities of history, and the 
Catholic system itself, present serious dif- 
ficulties which oppose the proclamation 
of the doctrine of infallibility.’ They, at 
that time, as they said, shrank from an 
exposure of these difficulties, and prayed 
the pope not to lay upon them the neces. 
sity of such counsel; that is, to give over 
the dogma gf his infallibility. But, as the 
pope was*determined that the council 
should act upon it, the German bishops, 
on the 11th of March, asked for thorough 
conferences upon the question of infalli- 
bility, to be conducted by chosen deputa- 
tions on both sides. These were not 
granted; and they kept to the speeches 
in the hall of St. Peter’s, where any regu- 
lar discussion was wholly impossible.” 


He then speaks of the necessity of 
a careful investigation, according to 
precedent, into the traditions and evi- 
dence upon which the dogma claimed 
to rest, which were confidently be- 
lieved to be false by himself and 
Gratry and others, and capable of 
being easily proved so. 


“In the whole history of the Church,” 
he continues, “among the councils con- 
voked as general councils, there is only 
one known to me in which the authorities, 
as in the last, prevented all thorough dis- 
cussion of tradition; and that is the sec- 
ond of Ephesus, in the year 490. There, 
in the so-called robber-synod, it was done 
by force, and tumultuous tyranny ; in the 
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Vatican council, it was the order of busi- 
ness imposed upon the assembly, the papal 
commission, and the will of the majority, 
which prevented any orderly and thor- 
ough-going examination. Such an exami- 
nation would certainly have brought very 
serious and unpleasant things to light, 
but it would also have saved the Church 
from a complication, which, even to you, 
seems lamentable. If you now, neverthe- 
less, hold that the Vatican assembly was 
fully free, you must take the word ‘free’ 
in a sense not elsewhere attached to it in 
theological circles. A council is theologi- 
cally free, only when free examination 
and discussion of all doubts and difficul- 
ties has taken place, when the objections 
have been allowed, and tested according 
to the rules which the inquiry into tradi- 
tion demands. . . . Not the smallest be- 
ginning was made in this direction. 

“Tt is known,” he continues, “that the 
Jesuits, when they devised the plan to 
raise the papal absolutism, in Church and 
State, in doctrine and authority, to an 
article of faith, invented the so-called 
sacrificio dell’ intelletto, and assured their 
supporters and disciples, and also actually 
convinced many, and among them, indeed, 
bishops, that the fairest homage to be paid 
to God, and the noblest Christian heroism, 
consist in a man’s renouncing his own 
mental light of self-earned knowledge and 
acquired insight, and throwing himself 
with blind faith into the arms of the un- 
erring papal authority, as the only sure 
source of religious knowledge. This 
order has fully succeeded, far and wide, 
in elevating intellectual sluggishness, in 
the eyes of numberless people, to the 
height of a meritorious religious sacrifice, 
and therewith has even caused men, who 
by their former culture were well fitted 
to undertake historical investigation, to 
give it up. But the German bishops, as 
far as may be judged from their pastoral 
letters, have not yet descended to this 
degree of blindness. They still allow to 
human science, also to human investiga- 
tion and examination, their right, and 
their sphere of action. They even appeal 
to history, as the pastoral letter which 
has appeared under your name has also 
done.” 
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Farther on he calls attention to the 
fact, that the question at issue is 
about “one, or rather the, fundamen- 
tal article of the faith; about the 
regula fidei, about the standard, 
which must decide what to believe 
or not to believe. Hereafter every 


Catholic Christian can and must an- 
swer to the question, why he believes 
this or that, only, ‘I believe it, or 
reject it, because the infallible pope 
has ordered it to be believed or re- 
jected.’” 


In closing he says, “ This authority is 
unlimited, and beyond computation. ‘ It 
can reach everywhere,’ as Innocent III. 
says, ‘ where sin is;’ can punish every one, 
suffers no appeal, and is sovereign caprice. 
For the pope carries, according to the ex- 
pressign of Boniface the Eighth, ‘all rights 
in the shrine of his breast.’ Since he has 
now become infallible, he can in a mo- 
ment, with the one little word ‘orbi’ 
(meaning that he addresses the whole 
church), make every statute, every doc- 
trine, every pretension, into an unerring 
and indisputable article of faith. As 
regards him, there exists no law, no per- 
sonal or corporate freedom; or, as the 
canonists say, the tribunal of God and 
of the pope is one and the same. This 
system bears its Roman origin on its 
front, and will never be able to penetrate 
the German countries. As a Christian, 
as a theologian, as a student of history, as 
a citizen, I cannot accept this doctrine. 
Not as a Christian, for it is at variance 
with the spirit of the gospel, and with 
the plain words of Christ and the apos- 
tles; it seeks to establish just that king- 
dom of this world which Christ re- 
nounced, and seeks dominion over the 
churches, which Peter forbade to all and 
to himself. Not as a theologian, for the 
whole genuine tradition of the Church 
stands irreconcilably opposed to it. Asa 
student of history, I cannot accept it; for, 
as such, I know that the obstinate strug- 
gle to realize this theory of world-wide 
dominion has cost Europe rivers of blood, 
disordered and brought low whole coun- 


tries, shattered the fair organic structure 
of the older Church, engendered, nurtured, 
and upheld the worst abuses in the 
Church. Finally, as a citizen, I must re- 
ject it, because with its claims to the 
subjection of states, and monarchs, and 
of the whole political order to the papal 
authority, and by the exemption which it 
claims for the clergy, it lays the founda- 
tion for an endless, fatal separation be- 
tween Church and State, clergy and laity. 
For I cannot conceal from myself, that 
if this doctrine, through which the old 
German empire went down, should rule 
in the Catholic part of the German nation, 
it would plant at once the seed of an in- 
curable disease in the newly-founded 
empire.” 


Déllinger, probably, had no ex- 
pectation that his request for a hear- 
ing would be granted. He asks, in 
fact, to have the whole matter, first 
decided by the supreme _tribunal,! 
re-opened and re-argued before an in- 
ferior and local tribunal. Foresee- 
ing that this will not be granted, he 
makes his argument in the letter 
itself, and appeals to the public. 
This letter acted like a declaration 
of war between the two parties. The 
Archbishop of Munich, after some 
delay, excommunicated Friedrich 
and Ddllinger. The entire Munich 
clergy soon came out with a protest 
against Déllinger. On the other 
hand, forty-three of the Munich pro- 
fessors, some of whom had previously 


1 The question will probably occur to most 
people, how can the liberals, who acknowledge the 
binding authority of ecumenical councils, reject 
papal infallibility, now that an ecumenical coun- 
cil has established it? The liberals answer, that 
the decrees of a council are thus binding, only 
when the conditions of ecumenicity are fulfilled; 
that in this case two very important conditions, 
freedom of discussion and moral unanimity, were 
not fulfilled: hence the council was not truly ecu- 
menical. Moral unanimity of the universal 
church, not a mere majority, is what gives 
authority to the decrees of a council. This, it 
must be confessed, throws a good deal of un- 
certainty over all councils. Who is to decide 
what constitutes freedom and moral unanimity ? 
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submitted, sent him a letter of 
sympathy. Professor Sepp, formerly 
ultramontane, declared for him. It 
is said that many of the country 
clergy have declared for him, and 
that the German bishops have re- 
solved to hold a meeting to consider 
the best means of preventing a 
schism. The professors of the uni- 
versity at Rome—Victor Emanuel’s 
professors, not the pope’s — have sent 
Déllinger a letter of sympathy, for 
which the pope has excommunicated 
them. It is hard, mdeed, to get at 
the facts of the matter accurately, as 
one has to be discreet in accepting 
what the newspapers say; but, from 
the general stir in the Roman-Cath- 
olic press, and the fierceness of the 
ultramontane press, and the meas- 
ures of repression going on, it is 
evident that the struggle is severe. 
How much strength the liberal party 
has remains, however, to be seen. 
The large number, known as the 
“intelligent” Catholics, who have 
no belief in infallibility, seem un- 
fortunately to be as indifferent as 
they are intelligent. How many of 
the clergy are to be counted as liberals, 
it is also impossible to say, as they 
have a way of backing down from 
their most solemn statements which 
defies calculation. That, however, 
there is a large body in the church 
who are strongly opposed to the 
Jesuits and ultramontanes, and to 
the new decrees, —a party strong in 
Germany, Austria, France, Northern 
Italy, and Armenia, — seems evident. 
Archbishop Kenrick of St. Louis, in 
the pamphlet before referred to, says 
of the minority, “ We, fewer in num- 
bers, but representing a larger num- 
ber of Catholics than our opponents.” 

But perhaps the strongest allies 
of the minority are its political allies. 
The minority has every government 


of Europe on its side. Not even 
Spain or Austria is left to the pope 
now. By the new decrees, every 
sovereign in Europe — and elsewhere 
for that matter, our president 
also—is de jure a vassal of the 
pope; and every true Papist is bound 
to use all his efforts to make this de 
facto as well as de jure, In coun- 
tries where the Roman-Catholic 
population is a majority, or any thing 
near it, this means something, and 
the significance of it is re-enforced by 
the history of the Jesuits. The 
representatives of some of the 
European governments remonstrated 
against the proposed décrees before 
they were passed; but the other 
governments waited till something 
decisive should occur. Déllinger’s 
letter has brought to light again the 
struggle between papal and national 
allegiance. The Bavarian court and 
king support him; and the king con- 
tinues him, against the pope’s order, 
in his place as Dean of the Royal 
Chapel, and him and Friedrich in 
their professorships. It is said, that, 
in spite of the archbishop’s prohibi- 
tion, there is no lack of students on 
Dollinger’s list for the coming term. 
The communal government of Vienna 
has sent him an address of sympathy. 
Besides this political sympathy, the 
liberal party have, undoubtedly, the 
sympathy of the German Roman- 
Catholic Universities. The decree 
of infallibility reduces theology to a 
kind of jurisprudence, or exposition 
of fixed statutes; and the German 
universities, at least, have not yet 
sunk to that. 

The liberal party, then, have 
strength enough upon their side to 
make a good resistance, if they only 
have leaders able to call out and or- 
ganize their strength. If such lead- 
ers are wanting, the party, as a 
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Church party, will probably succumb. 
But they have many advantages: 
they are inside the church; they are 
not advancing any thing new; they 
are merely resisting an attack; they 
have behind them the long line of 
Gallican traditions and precedents. 
If they merely stand still, it will be 
hard for the pope to dislodge them. 
The bishops ought, indeed, regularly 
to have their privileges renewed by 
the pope every five years; but, with 
the support of their governments and 
with the possession of their dioceses, 
they can probably hold out, and man- 
age to dispense with this ratification 
by the pope. 

The temper of the pope and of 
the ruling Jesuits is, however, so 
fanatical, that no truce can be hoped 
for between them and the liberals, at 
least for a long time to come. If the 
liberals will not submit, they must 
keep up an open hostility with Rome. 


There is little prospect of peace at 


present. We may expect, then, 
either a cessation of the conflict, by 
the defeat of the liberal party, or one 
of those long dead-locks, not unknown 
in the Roman or in other churches. 
At present, the parties are developing ; 
aud it remains to be seen whether 
the liberal party will be strong enough 
to keep up any such long hostility. 

If they are too small for that, and 
yet will not submit, what will they 
do? In this connection, the well- 
known sympathy, existing between 
Déllinger and the liberal Bavarian 
and other Catholics on the one hand, 
and the Catholic-Episcopal party in 
England and elsewhere on the other, 
becomes interesting. As is well 
known, there has long been a move- 
ment going on in Europe for a re- 
union of the various national churches, 
on a Catholic-Episcopal basis, with 
the Roman bishop, perhaps, as pri- 


mate or president, but primus inter 
pares ; and efforts have been made to 
win the Roman Church to this. The 
late decrees prevent, as Pusey said, 
any hope of the Roman Church join- 
ing this movement; but the liberal 
Roman Catholics, and especially the 
Bavarians, are strongly in sympathy 
with it; and, if they cannot stay in 
the Roman Church, they are likely, 
unless they scatter, to join them- 
selves to this new Catholic movement. 
Besides this struggle in Western 
Europe, the late decrees have stirred 
up the East also. Some of the East- 
ern Latin Churches have hitherto 
held certain independent rights, 
which are invaded by the decrees. 
Among the minority, as has been 
said, were eleven Oriental prelates ; 
and trouble was predicted in the 
East, if the decrees should pass. 
The predictions have come true; and 
the United Armenian Church, or a 
part of it, has revolted, and is upheld 
in its temporal claims by the Sultan. 
In America, here, we are pretty 
quiet over the matter, but we are cer- 
tainly very deeply interested. The 
passing of the late decrees means 
nothing less than the triumph of the 
Jesuit party and of Jesuit principles 
in the Roman Church ; that is to say, 
it is now the duty of thirty-five hundred 
priests in this country, to teach three 
or four millions of our fellow-citizens 
that they owe allegiance to the pope 
above the nation, and that they have 
no right to think except as the pope 
shall direct. What athorough-going 
infallibilist is, any one can learn from 
the writings of Manning’ and Heck- 
1 See especially Manning’s Vatican Council 
(New York: D. & J. Sadlier, 1871), where he car- 
ries out the denial of the right of private judg- 
ment almost to its full extent. ‘* Do you say,” he 
says, “ that history is against the dogma ? Who is 
to interpret history? If you claim to interpret it 


against the pope and Church, you assert the right 
of private judgment,” — which is true. 
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er. That the existence of a large 
body of people holding such princi- 
ples, compactly organized and aggres- 
sively disposed, is full of danger to our 
peace and social order, no one can 
doubt. They themselves, indeed, de- 
clare that their principles are funda- 
mentally opposed to the free principles 
of our social constitution ; and it is well 
for our public clearly to understand this. 
The passage of these decrees means 
the enormous enlargement of the pow- 
er of the Jesuit party, —the passing 
of the whole power of the Church into 
their hands. The Jesuit policy, in 
this country beyond a doubt is, as far 
as possible, to isolate the Roman- 
Catholic youth, and train them up to 
be devoted sectaries, owning alle- 
giance not to the nation, but to the 
Church. On the other hand, it must 
be our policy to keep the Roman- 
Catholic youth, as far as possible, out 
their hands, and educate them in our 
public schools. By wise concession, 
by using every honest inducement to 
keep them in our schools, by firm re- 
sistance to all claims for sectarian 
aid, we must keep the Roman-Cath- 
olic youth within the influence of our 
free principles, or we shall be laying 
up civil war for ourselves and for the 
future. Francis T. WasHBurn. 


LOMBARD UNIVERSITY. 


TuIs institution, located at Gales- 
burg, Il, was founded by Uni- 
versalists. It is a Liberal Christian 
school, in which it is designed to offer 
pupils the instruction and discipline 
of a college, and to throw around 
them such influences as will prevent 
them from becoming bigots, and ren- 


der them promoters of virtue and of © 


true religion. Freedom of opinion is 
allowed. Students are not made ad- 
herents of particular parties or sects 
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by improper influences, but are en- 
couraged to investigate for them- 
selves; and liberty of conscience is 
respected. 

It has been the aim to adapt 
the institution to the wants of the 
people among whom it is located. A 
classical course of four years, similar 
to that pursued in the colleges of 
New England, is provided. For 
those who do not desire to pursue the 
study of Greek, two other courses 
have been arranged, each also of four 
years, but requiring less preparatory 
study than the classical. These are 
called the scientific and literary 
courses. The scientific contains more 
of the study of mathematics, and less 
of that of language, than the literary. 

Both include Latin, but to a less 
extent than the classical. The stu- 
dent who completes the scientific 
course receives the degree of Bachelor 
of Science; and upon the one who 
masters the literary the degree of 
Laureate of Arts is conferred. 

The classical course is recom- 
mended to students as including, in 
connection with its preparation, the 
most thorough culture and discipline ; 
and it is hoped that this will be the 
popular course, when the false no- 
tions of utility shall become corrected 
which are prevalent in the rapidly- 
growing West, and which lead men 
to regard only as practical that which 
conduces to material prosperity. 

In common with most other West- 
ern colleges, this institution has a 
preparatory department, in which stu- 
dents are fitted for the collegiate 
courses. 

This is one of the few colleges to 
which ladies are admitted. They are 
allowed to take any of the courses of 
study; and they receive the same 
honors as gentlemen. 

An experience of eighteen years 
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has confirmed the opinion that our 
sons and daughters should be educated 
together. The presence of ladies in 
chapel and in recitation tends to pre- 
vent the rudeness of deportment to 
’ which many young men would other- 
wise be inclined, and to promote in 
each sex ease and politeness in man- 
ners. The fear, sometimes expressed, 
that the admission of ladies to col- 
lege classes would degrade the stand- 
ard of scholarship has been proved 
to be unfounded. On the contrary, 
it has been found to be favorable to 
proficiency in study. Young men 
feel more keenly the disgrace of a 
failure in their recitation, and are in- 
cited to greater effort, when ladies in 
the same class recite fluently and un- 
derstandingly. Young women have 
shown their ability to pursue success- 
fully the most difficult disciplinary 
studies of a collegiate course. In 
logic, calculus, or the most difficult 
Greek, their scholarship does not fall 
below that of the young men. 


FATHER IGNATIUS. 
LONDON, JUNE, 1870. 


WE went one Sunday evening to 
hear Father Ignatius,— the man 
whose remedy for the crying evils of 
the present condition of the English 
Church is the re-establishment of 
monastic orders. 

He urges, that, for such reforms as 
are needed, no man is sufficient who 
is trammelled by family ties, or whose 
duty demands prudence and thought 
for others. A monk stands free from 
all such relations, and may justly, risk 
even life itself. 

However much we doubt whether 
the gain in this direction will coun- 
terbalance the evils which experience 
has proved to belong to monasticism, 
and which have pressed so heavily on 


Father Ignatius. 


the nations of Southern Europe, there 
can be no doubt that this man is 
thoroughly in earnest. At the risk 
of his own life, — for he has been 
mobbed more than once,—he has 
established an abbey, of which he is 
prior; and he pleads his cause with 
earnestness and eloquence. 

We were a few minutes late at St. 
George’s Hall, where he was to speak ; 
and we found a clergyman of the 
Church of England droning through’ 
the service in a painfully unintelligible 
manner ; but, when the second lesson 
came, Father Ignatius himself took it 
up, and read the somewhat involved 
passage from one of St. Paul’s epistles, 
with a clearness and emphasis that 
made plain to his hearers the meaning 
which he found in it. One rarely 
hears such reading of the Bible. 

The freshness which marked that 
was as noticeable through his whole 
service. He led the singing himself; 
and, when he found that he had pitch- 
ed it too low, started afresh on the 
second stanza, lifting the whole con- 
gregation with him to a higher key. 
His subject that evening was the sac- 
rifice of the mass; and his sermon 
was an earnest, impassioned appeal, 
as personal as any revival preaching, 
and lightened by apt illustration, ready 
adaptation of argument, keen wit, and 
wide stretching sympathy and fervor 
that had something magnetic in it. 

Indeed, Father Ignatius has few of 
what we consider English characteris- 
ties, but reminds one rather of South- 
ern preachers in manner and matter. 
He wears the black dress of a Bendic- 
tine monk, and is tall and spare, with 
rather sharp features, keen eyes, a 
voice of great flexibility and compass, 
and delicate, sensitive hands. Alto- 
gether a noteworthy man, and one who, 
it would be safe to predict, would exer- 
cise a strong personal influence. M. 





